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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


S. communicates the following note on 
one of the ancient words which were the 
subject of our correspondent Mr. C. H. 
Cooper's inquiries in p. 472. ‘* Lubbe- 


JSysshe.’’? See Walter Scott’s Rob Roy, 


vol. 1. chap. ii.—*‘ Stockfish, titling, crop- 
ling, Zubfish. You should have noted that 
they are all, nevertheless, to be entered as 
titlings. | How many inches long is a 
titling ??? — ‘* Righteen inches, sir.’? — 
‘* And a lubfish is twenty-four—very right. 
It is important to remember this on ac- 
count of the Portuguese trade.’’ 

If Merepupp ap Bieppywn (p. 450) 
will give his real name and address to the 
Publishers of this Magazine, it will give 
D. A. C.N.1I. much pleasure to give him 
perusal of the largest collection perhaps 
ever made for the name of Davys, Davis, 
and Davies, &c. Thomas, fourth son of 
Robert Davies of Gwassaney, co. Flint, 
was not the same person as the Lord 
Mayor of London ; but of this latter per- 
son, and of his children, very ample par- 
ticulars down to 1703, also of his family 
and their pedigree for three generations, 
are in the collection of p. A. c. N. 1. 

C. K. acknowledges his obligations to 
our Correspondent J. A. S. for the opinion 
he has suggested upon the ancient house 
at Standen, in Biddenden, Kent, with 
which he should probably have coincided 
had not Hasted, in his vol. vii. 8vo. edit. 
p. 131, described Place House as situate 
** at the south end of the town,’’ whereas 
the borough or hamlet of Standen is a full 
mile distant in the opposite direction. 
Our Correspondent adds, “ Your report in 
the present Number for November, p. 518, 
of the formation at Maidstone, distant 
some twelve or fourteen miles from Bid- 
denden, of an institution called the ‘Kent 
Natural History and Archeological Mu- 
seum,’ encourages me to hope that at no 
distant period some intelligent and as- 
siduous member of that society, in the 
pursuit of the objects embraced in the se- 
cond division of its title, may take the 
trouble, should your notice of my former 
letter meet his eye, of investigating the 


particulars, when it will give me pleasure 
to find the result of his labours occupying 
a place in your valuable and interesting 
miscellany.’’ 

We have much pleasure in stating that 
the claims of the late Sir Harris Nicolas 
have been so far attended to by the Go- 
vernment, that one of his sons has just 
been appointed to a clerkship in the Audit 
Office. This is giving a provision to the 
young man for life—but the widow of Sir 
Harris has, we contend, a still further 
claim on the country. Antiquaries of un- 
compromising honesty in research, and 
diligence and success in whatevet they 
attempt, are rare individuals, and no one 
in this way was ever more successful than 
Sir Harris Nicolas. —Atheneum. 

One more of the last frail links by which 
hope hung in the matter of the party who 
have so long disappeared with Sir John 
Franklin has given way. The latest of the 
whalers have come in—and brought no 
tidings. Floating or camping they have 
seen no trace of the lost expedition.— did. 

Epvucation.—A statement has appear- 
ed relative to the amount contributed by 
the Committee of Privy Council on Edu- 
cation towards the erection of Schools in 
connexion with the Church. The total 
amount has been 11,2192. and the total 
cust of erection of the schools 45,7412, 
the contributions of the Committee being 
at the rate of nearly two-sevenths of the 
whole cost. The Committee have contri- 
buted, in the shape of prizes to pupil 
teachers and to schoolmasters’ salaries, 
28,000/. to the annual expenses of general 
education in this country this year; and 
of this the Church has obtained about 
18,0002. 

Errata.—P. 484. We took great pains 
to give accurate and literal copies of the 
inscriptions on Sir Edmund Berry God- 
frey’s tankard, but overlooked a misprint 
in the last line but one, where for E. B. B. 
read KE. B.G. —P. 543. It was the late 
Sir Hugh Evelyn who is said (in the news- 
papers) to have married Miss Hathaway 
of Southwark, not Sir Frederick. 
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Life of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. By his Son, Charles Buxton, Esq. 
8vo. 2nd Edition. 1849. 


HAD this volume been somewhat abridged in those portions which 
relate to public affairs and parliamentary proceedings, and had some matters 
of secondary interest been thrown more into shade, the effect of the whole 
narrative, we think, would have been much improved, and it would have 
formed a very pleasing specimen of biography. It is a great and general 
mistake in those who undertake works like the present to suppose that they 
ought to leave nothing untold; that they must follow their subject to its 
remotest recesses, surround it with the most copious details, and attempt to 
give importance to accessories which it would have been better for the mind 
of the reader to have supplied. The secret of the biographer and the 
painter is the same,—to catch the leading features, the mind, the character. 
That done, their task is achieved; and all the accumulated touches which a 
minute and laborious study could hereafter give too often diminishes the 
effect, and takes from the truth and spirit of the whole. Writers of biography 
also should never lose sight of the proportion which one part of the subject 
should bear to the others, so that its main purpose should still be preserved, 
even when attention is partially diverted into a different channel ; and if they 
do not take this entire view of the whole, and adhere to it, in spite of all 
the temptations to deviate which will offer themselves, they must be content 
to sacrifice what should be their great object,—satisfying those who are 
most worth pleasing, and giving the most complete representation of the 
entire subject. Sir Thomas Buxton’s life and character was one eminently 
worthy of being remembered ; and his unwearied exertions in every cause 
where benefit was to be produced or injuries repaired must ever receive the 
applause which is due to the benefactors of mankind. We cannot indeed 
wonder that the affection of his friends and relatives should fondly linger 
over the pages of the interesting record before them, and, while they 
trace his departed footsteps in every incident related, and hear his now 
silent voice in every word recorded, that a faithful and affectionate 
memory should add to the treasured store, and supply them with a thousand 
images, starting from the cells where they had slept, to complete the che- 
rished portrait, and fill each vacant space with some additional token of 
remembered love. But books must be written for the public; and the 
public is a body impatient of being long delayed on one subject, and much 
influenced by the nature and quantity of the materials they intend to use. 
In this case a considerable part of the narrative has already passed into the 
province of history, has become familiar in parliamentary debates, is well 
known by various recollections, and has the air of a subject which has lost 
the brightness and attractive gloss of its original colours. When we say 
this we would not be misunderstood: we would not lose the smallest jewel 
in that crown of honour which was so nobly won by a life of active bene- 
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volence, unclouded virtue and piety, unaffected goodness, and simplicity 
and singleness of heart: we would have no act unrecorded or word for- 
gotten which could illustrate Sir Thomas Buxton’s character, which would 
remove any popular error, or enlarge and improve any favourable concep- 
tion ; but we would endeavour to produce this effect in the smallest possible 
compass. We think that the materials of the volume might be considerably 
reduced, while the result was improved. We would omit any unnecessary 
details of public matters, as presuming them to be already known; and 
we would never deviate far from that thread which conducts us through 
the personal narrative with ever-increasing interest, whether that narrative 
opens on us with the early picture of the quiet and “ home-felt joys” of the 
domestic circle at Cromer, or places us amidst the animated discussions of 
the contending senate, amidst the conflicts of honourable ambition and the 
triumphs of manly eloquence, and there points out to us the figure of one 
distinguished among the foremost by his ability and exertion, selected by 
every consenting voice as the chosen champion of freedom, and whose 
name was to descend to posterity with those of Clarkson, and Wilberforce,* 
and Hoare. 

Mr. Buxton, the subject of this memoir, was born at Castle Hedingham 
in Essex, on the Ist of April, 1786. The family of Buxton had resided in 
the middle of the sixteenth century at Sudbury in Suffolk, and Coggeshall 
in Essex. They were related by marriage with the Fowells of Devon- 
shire and the Hanburys of Essex. Thomas-Fowell was six years old when 
his father died ; he is described as of a bold determined character, “a little 
man in petticoats.” At a very early age he was sent to school at Kingston, 
and afterwards to Dr. Charles Burney’s, at Greenwich. The Doctor, as 
all know, was a first-rate Grecian, but he did not inspire his pupil with 
much fondness for study, for he had a rival in Abraham Plastow,t the 





* Mr. Wilberforce gained on Mr. Buxton, as he did on every one that knew him, 
the longer the acquaintance. He says, ‘* We had a pleasant dinner party at the Duke 
of Gloucester’s yesterday. I had spent the morning with Wilberforce, who was quite 
delightful. I begin to think that of all men he is the most subjected and controlled, 
and invariably in the right frame of temper,’’ &c. (See p. 110.) And again, p. 113,— 
“Wilberforce dined with me on Tuesday last, and was quite delightful. He gave us a 
long account of his early life and friends, and said one thing, which has much stuck by 
me. I asked him who was the greatest man he ever knew? He said, ‘ Out of all 
comparison, Pitt/ but,’ he added, ‘I never think of his superiority without reflecting, 
that he who is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he.’’’ See also p. 135 :— 
‘* You cannot think how affectionate and loving Wilberforce was when I called on him 
yesterday. I think it odd that we should suit so well, having hardly one quality in 
common.’’ See p. 145, from a letter of Wilberforce to Mr. Buxton, for this passage : 
‘*T have found dooks steal away my heart from the Sursum corda habit (spirituality 
of mind, I mean, living among invisibles,) more than worldly business.’’ Yet in his 
Memoirs by his Son it is said he always carried a Shakspere in his pocket.—Rev. 

t ‘* My ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend’ -was Abraham Plastow, the gamekeeper ; 
a man for whom I have ever felt and still feel very great affection. He was a singular 
character ; in the first place this tutor of mine could neither read nor write, but his 
memory was stored with various rustic knowledge. He had more of natural good 
sense, and what is called mother-wit, than almost any person I have met with since: a 
knack which he had of putting everything into new and singular lights made him, and 
still makes him, a most entertaining and even intellectual companion. He was the 
most undaunted ofmen. I remember my youthful admiration of his exploits on horse- 
back. For a time he hunted my uncle’s hounds, and his fearlessness was proverbial. 
But what made him particularly valuable were his principles of integrity and honour. 
He never said or did a thing in the absence of my mother of which she would 
have disapproved. He always held up the highest standard of integrity, and filled 
our youthful minds with sentiments as pure and as generous as could be found in 
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gamekeeper, and under him he early acquired a love of field sports which 
he retained through life, amidst all the anxieties of business, and the 
engagement of parliamentary duties and discussions. From his mother he 
seemed to have derived a good deal of the decision and energy of his 
character. Her rule of education was that of “ implicit obedience, uncon- 
ditional submission ;” but it was obedience to authority founded on reason, 
submission to commands suggested by a true affection, and enforced on the 
highest principles of duty. At the age of fifteen, after passing eight years 
at Dr. Burney’s, he was allowed to return and reside at home. Light 
reading, and amusements as light, filled up his somewhat careless time. 
His manners were rough and boyish, and it might be questioned how a 
young gentleman who preferred his gun to his Gradus, and his shooting 
pony to his Sophocles and Seneca, might turn out; “but,” says his 
Biographer, “ the germ of nobler qualities lay below, a genial influence was 
alone waiting to develope it, and that influence at hand.” He became 
acquainted with the well-known family of the Gurneys of Earlham Hall, 
near Norwich, and from this visit a remarkable change in the whole tone 
of his character may be dated. He received a stimulus in the formation 
of studious habits and intellectual tastes, while the influence of seven young 
ladies would not fail in assisting to the refinement of his disposition and 
manners. With them.he sketched, he read, he sang, he danced, for these 
young ladies were rather Quakeresses in posse than esse. No wonder that 
his visit was alike agreeable and advantageous. He says it gave a colour 
to his whole life, and the Miss Gurneys succeeded in two months in doing 
what Dr. Burney had failed in for eight years,—instilling into his mind a 
desire of improvement, and animating it to higher and better purposes. 
Without this he might have settled down as a Norfolk squire, celebrated 
for his double-barrelled gun and fishing-rods, curious in his pheasants and 
port, and particular about his four-year-old mutton. As he was expected 
to inherit property in Ireland, he was sent in 1802 to Dublin to complete 
his education. Here he acted up to all his better resolutions ; he studied 
hard, regained the ground he had lost, and desired his uncle Hanbury to 





the writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such was my first instructor, and, I must add, my 
best; for I think I have profited more by the recollection of his remarks and admo- 
nition, than by the more learned and elaborate discourses of all my other tutors. He 
was our playfellow and tutor; he rode with us, fished with us, shot with us upon all 
occasions.’’ 

This faithful servant died in 1836, and is buried in Earl’s Colne churchyard, in 
Essex.—See the note.—Rev. 

As we are on the subject of game, we may mention that to another of Mr. Buxton’s 
keepers we are partially indebted for the introduction into England of that fine bird the 
Capercailzie, after it had been extinct more than a century. We are told Mr. Buxton 
engaged a relative resident in Sweden to provide as many live birds of this kind 
as the could as a present to Lord Breadalbane. Accordingly advertisements were 
sent up the country to the villages, which were read after the service from the pulpits. 
By this means thirteen cocks and sixteen hens were procured, which were placed under 
the care of Mr. Buxton’s Irish gamekeeper, by whom they were safely conveyed to 
Taymouth Castle. After a time they were all turned out in the larch woods of 
Taymouth, in which they have thriven so well, that they are now stated to be about 
2000: and, as other proprietors have imitated the example, this fine bird will again be 
naturalized in Scotland. In 1842, on the Queen’s visit, the first of these birds was 
killed. They were so wild that it took the whole day to get six shots, &c. . . Some 
few years ago we saw some birds of this species in the park of Sir Thomas Maryan 
Wilson, at Charlton, which he had brought from Sweden, but we do not know their 
fate.—See on the chase of this interesting bird, Lloyd’s Northern Sports.—Rev. 
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be told that no two clerks in his brewhouse were together so industrious as 
he was, for he read morning, noon, and night, passed his examinations 
honourably, was the first Englishman who had gained a premium * at 
the Dublin university, and formed an intimate friendship with Mr, John 
Henry North, afterwards distinguished at the Irish bar and in the House 
of Commons, which he closely maintained during Mr. North’s life. But 
his hopes and his heart were centred at Earlham; the smiles of Miss 
Hannah Gurney were the desired reward of the young student's mental 
labours ; it was her “ bright eyes” that “rained influence and adjudged the 
prize ;” and in March 1805 Hymen was engaged to finish the work that 
Minerva had begun,—they were engaged to be married, which engagement 
was fulfilled in May 1807, His expectations of wealth having been dis- 
appointed, he found that his fortune must depend on his own exertions, and 
he pans haga a situation in Truman’s brewery in Spitalfields, offered him by 
his uncle, with the prospect of being a partner after three years’ probation. 
There he resided, attentive to his new business, yet finding time for the 
study of English literature, and especially of political economy. “ My 
maxims are,” he said, “ never to begin a book without finishing it, never to 
consider it finished till I know it, and to study it with a whole mind.” He 
had even thus early indulged in a distant idea of entering Parliament, and 
in consequence contrived to practise the art of public speaking in a debating 
club of which he was a member, 

His former schoolfellow, Mr. Horace Twiss, thus describes meeting him 
at this time: 





‘6 We had been at school together at the 
celebrated Dr. Burney’s of Greenwich, 
and were very intimate. Buxton was then, 
as in after-life, extraordinarily tall, and 
was called by his playfellows Elephant 
Buxton. He was at that time, as after- 
wards, like the animal he was called from, 
of a kind and gentle nature; but he did 
not then exhibit any symptoms of the 
elephantine talent he afterwards evinced. 
I myself very often did his Latin lessons 
for him, and as he was somewhat older 
and much bigger than I was, I found him, 
in many respects, a valuable ally. When 
I was about twenty, I became a member 
of the ‘ Academics,’ a Society in London, 
like the ‘ Historical’ in Dublin, and the 
‘Speculative’ in Edinburgh, where the 
topics of the day were debated. There I 
heard, on my first or second evening of 
attendance, a speech of great ability, from 


a man of great stature; and I should have 
been assured it was my old schoolfellow 
I saw before me, but that I could not 
suppose it possible, so dull a boy could 
have become so clever a man. He it was, 
however; and I renewed my friendly in- 
tercourse with him, both at the society 
and in private. Our chums were poor 
North, afterwards distinguished in Par- 
liament and at the Irish Bar, who died at 
between forty and fifty, and Henry, the 
younger son of the great Grattan. We 
afterwards sat all together in the House of 
Commons, with some others of our fellow- 
Academics, the two Grants, and Spring 
Rice. Horner had been an Academic, but 
he was before our time. Of late years 
Buxton was chiefly resident in Norfolk, 
te our mutual goodwill continued to the 
ast.’ 


Mr. Buxton lived in great intimacy with Mr. Samuel Hoare, of Hamp- 


stead, his brother-in-law, and with Mr. and Mrs. Fry at Plashet in Essex. 
In 181] he was admitted as partner in the brewery, and during the 
ensuing seyen years was almost exclusively devoted to his business. His 
senior partners, struck by his energy and force of mind, placed in his hands 





* He obtained thirteen premiums, and the highest honours of the university ; the 
gold medal and four silver medals from the Historical Society ; and a proposal was made 
to him to come forward as candidate for the representation of the University.—Rrv. 
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the task of remodeling the whole system of management, and for two or 
three years he was occupied from morning till night in prosecuting step by 
step his plans of reform: among these was his insisting on the education 
of the men, and his maintaining the strict observance of the Sunday. ‘‘ The 
success (it is said) which crowned Mr. Buxton’s exertions in business ma- 
terialiy paved his way to public life. He was gradually relieved from the 
necessity of attending in person to the details of its management, although 
he continued throughout his life to take a part in the general superin- 
tendence of the concern.” During these years of occupation in secular 
concerns, an increased power of religious principle was growing in Mr. 
Buxton’s mind; but his first real acquaintance with the doctrines of 
Christianity, he attributed to the ministry of Mr. Josiah Pratt, of Wheeler 
Street Chapel, Spitalfields. “It was much,” he said, “and of vast moment, 


that I learned there from Mr. Pratt. 


Whatever I have done in my life 


for Africa, the seeds of it were sown in my heart in Wheeler Street 


Chapel.” 


In 1815 he removed from London to a house at North End, Hampstead, 
that his children, now four in number, might have the benefit of the 


country air. 
referring to events about this time :— 


‘‘T nowsit down to recall some marked 
events, which have lately happened. First 
then, Friday, July 7th, was an extraordi- 
nary day to me. In the morning, I as- 
certained that all the hopes we had in- 
dulged of large profits in business were 
false. We were sadly disappointed, for I 
went to town in the morning some thou- 
sands of pounds richer in my own esti- 
mation than I returned at night. This 
was my first trial ; next, about 9 o’clock, 
a dreadful explosion of gunpowder took 
place in a house adjacent to the brewery ; 
eight lives were lost, and great damage 
done. For a long time it seemed beyond 
hope to keep the fire from the premises. 
The morning changed me from affluence 
to competence, and the evening was likely 
to lave converted competence into po- 
verty. To finish all, at night my house 
was robbed. This, if we had heard it, 
might have seriously alarmed my wife, in 
her present delicate state of health. How 
easily can I bear the transitions of for- 


The following is an extract from his Common Place Book 


tune, and see without murmuring, and 
even with cheerfulness, my golden hopes 
blighted ; but ‘bitter indeed, and inti- 
mately keen,’ would any wound be that 
affected her... ... On the following 
Tuesday I went to Weymouth, and found 
the affairs of a friend, in whom I am sin- 
cerely interested, in a very bad state. 
This is to me a subject of much anxiety ; 
but on my return home I had another and 
a deeper trial. I found that it was neces- 
sary to investigate ’s business, which 
seems involved in much difficulty. These 
two events together have been very mor- 
tifying to me, but I have endeavoured to 
meet them with submissive fortitude. 
Yet I find that I can suffer my own mis- 
fortunes with comparative indifference, 
but cannot sit so easily under the misfor- 
tunes of those that are near to me ; but 
in this I hope to improve, and to be en- 
abled to look upon trials, in whatever 
form they appear, as visitations from the 
the merciful hand of God,’’ &c. 





He had a plan after a few years to live somewhere quiet in the country, 


and go to town for one week in a month: he did not find change from 
one employment to another unsettled him ; for he could brew one hour, 
study mathematics the next, sport the third, and read poetry the fourth, 





without allowing any of these pursuits 


‘This habit of full engagement of the 
mind has its advantages in business and 
other things, but is attended with this se- 
rious disadvantage, that it immerses the 
mind so fully in its immediate object, that 
there is no room for thoughts of higher 
importance and more real moment to creep 


to interfere with the others. 


in. I feel this continually,—the hours 
and hours that I spend in utter forgetful- 
ness of that which I well know to be the 
only thing of importance. How very 
great a portion of one’s life there is, in 
which one might as well bea HEATHEN !”’ 
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These are excellent words,—worthy of remembrance,and not the 
worse for coming from a brewhouse in Spitalfields! 

During the summer of 1816 an incident occurred which is mentioned 
in the beginning of the fifth chapter of the work; and indeed the account 
of his extraordinary coolness, courage, and regard for the lives of others, 
in the case of one of his dogs that went mad, is too striking a trait in his 


character entirely to omit. 


‘¢ When I got into Hampstead (he writes 
the account to his wife) I saw Prince co- 
vered with mud, and running furiously, 
and biting at everything. I saw him bite 
at least a dozen dogs, two boys, and a 
man. Of course I was exceedingly alarmed, 
being persuaded he was mad. I tried every 
effort to stop him or kill him, or to drive 
him into some outhouse, but in vain. At 
last he sprang up at a boy, and seized him 
by the breast. Happily I was near him, 
and knocked him off with my whip. He 
then set off towards London, and I rode 
by his side, waiting for some opportunity 
of stopping him. I continually spoke to 
him, but he paid no regard to coaxing or 


scolding. You may suppose I was se- 
riously alarmed, dreading the immense 
mischief he might do, having seen him do 
so much in the few preceding minutes. I 
was terrified at the idea of his getting into 
Camden Town and London; and at length, 
considering that if ever there was an oc- 
casion that justified a risk of life this was 
it, I determined to catch him myself. 
Happily he ran up to Pryor’s gate, and I 
threw myself from my horse upon him, 
and caught him by the neck. He bit at 
me and struggled, but without effect, and 
I succeeded in securing him without his 
biting me.”’ 


He afterwards gives some more frightful particulars :— 


‘¢ When I seized the dog, his struggles 
were so desperate that it seemed at first 
almost impossible to hold him, till I lifted 
him up in the air, when he was more easily 
managed, and I contrived to ring the bell. 
I was afraid that the foam which was 
pouring from his mouth in his furious 
efforts to bite me might get into some 
scratch, and do me injury; so, with great 
difficulty, I held him with one hand, while 
I put the other into my pocket, and forced 
on my glove; then I did the same with 
my other hand, and at last the gardener 
opened the door, saying, ‘What do you 
want?’ ‘I’ve brought you a mad dog,’ 
replied I; and, telling him to get a strong 
chain, I walked into the yard, carrying 
the dog by his neck. I was determined 
not to kill him, as I thought if he should 
prove not to be mad it would be a great 
satisfaction to the three persons whom he 
had bitten. I made the gardener, who 
was in a terrible fright, secure the collar 


He adds— 


‘‘T did this from a conviction that it 
was my duty, and I never can think that 
an over-cautious care of self, in circum- 
stances where your risk may preserve 
others, is so great a virtue as you seem to 


Another instance of his courage 


round his neck, and fix the other end of 
the chain to a tree; and then, walking to 
its furthest range, with all my force, which 
was nearly exhausted by his frantic strug- 
gles, I flung him away from me, and 
sprung back. He made a desperate bound 
after me, but, finding himself foiled, he 
uttered the most fearful yell J ever heard. 
All that day he did nothing but rush to 
and fro, champing the foam which gushed 
from his jaws. We threw him meat, and 
he snatched at it with fury, but instantly 
dropped it again. The next day, when I 
went to see him, I thought the chain 
seemed worn, so I pinned him to the 
ground between the prongs of a pitch- 
fork, and then fixed a much larger chain 
round his neck. When I pulled off the 
fork he sprang up, and made a dash at 
me which snapped the old chain in two. 
He died in forty-eight hours from the 
time he went mad,’’ &c. 


think it. I do believe that if I had shrunk 
from the danger, and others had suffered 
in consequence, I should have felt more 
pain than I should have done had I re- 
ceived a bite.’’ 


and resolution when others were in 


danger, is given in a succeeding part of the narrative. On the 31st of 


October, 1823, there was a terrible storm on the Norfolk coast. 
i 
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‘About twelve o’clock a collier-brig, 
the Duchess of Cumberland, ran upon the 
rocks off the Cromer lighthouse. The life- 
boat was immediately brought out, but so 
tremendous was the sea that no persuasion 
could induce the fishermen to put off. 
Once when a wave ran up the beach and 
floated her, Mr. Buxton, hoping to spur 
them on by his example, sprang in, shout- 
ing to them to follow him, but without 
effect. Captain Manby’s gun was repeat- 
edly fired, but the line fell short of the 
vessel, in which nine sailors were seen 
lashed to the shrouds. At length a huge 
sea burst over her, and she went to pieces, 
blackening the waters with her cargo of 
coal. For an instant the spectators looked 
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on in silent awe. ‘ Poor dear hearts! 
they are all gone now,’ exclaimed an old 
fisherman ; but at that moment Mr. Bux- 
ton thought he saw one of them borne 
upon the top ofa wave. Without waiting 
for a rope he at once dashed into the surf, 
—caught the man—flung himself upon 
him, and struggled against the strong draw- 
back of the retiring billow, until others 
could reach him, and he was dragged to 
land with his rescued mariner, both of 
them in a state of utter exhaustion. The 
deed was considered by those on shore to 
have been one of extreme peril and daring. 
He said himself that he felt the waves play 
with him as he could play with an orange.”’ 


We must pass over the time that elapsed, till in the spring of 1808 a 
dissolution of Parliament took place, and Mr. Buxton was elected member 
for Weymouth. His attention was at first directed to the different forms 
of judicial punishment, and when a motion was made by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh for a committee on the criminal laws, it was seconded by Mr. Buxton, 
whose speech met with success sufficient to dispel his fears of uselessness 


in the House of Commons. 
said :— 


“The eloquence of Mr. Buxton’s 
speeches in Parliament was less remark- 
able than their force; they were deeply 
stamped with his own character, which, as 
Mr. Wilberforce once remarked, was that 
of ‘a man who could hew a statue out of 
a rock, but not cut faces upon cherry 
stones.’ His speeches were not sparkling 
or splendid; their end was utility ; their 
ornaments, clearness, force, and earnest 
feeling. He was not one of those orators 
described by Lord Bacon, ‘ that hunt more 
after words than matter, and more after 
the choiceness of the phrase, the sweet 
falling of the clauses, and the varying 
and illustration of their words with tropes 


Generally of his parliamentary oratory it is 


and figures, than after the weight of 
matter, worth of subject, or soundness of 
argument.’ He usually bestowed much 
care in preparation ; not in embellishing 
the style, but in bringing together supplies 
of facts, and marshalling them in one strong 
line of argument. Speaking as he did from 
the heart, and for the most part on subjects 
which appealed to the feelings, as well as 
to the judgment, he sometimes rose into 
passages of impassioned declamation ; oc- 
casionally there was a burst of indignation, 
and not unfrequently a touch of playful 
satire; but the usual character of hig 
oratory was a lucid and powerful appeal 
to the reason of his audience.’’ 


In a letter to his friend, Mr. North, about this time, he gives his opinion 
of the qualities necessagy to make parliamentary speaking successful. 


‘* Perhaps you will like to hear the im- 
pression the House makes upon me. I 
do not wonder that so many distinguished 
men have failed in it. The speaking re- 
quired is of a very peculiar kind: the 
House loves good sense and joking, and 
nothing else ; and the object of its utter 
aversion is that species of eloquence which 
may be called Philippian. There are not 
three men from whom a fine simile or 
sentiment would be tolerated. Allattempts 
of the kind are punished with general 
laughter. An easy flow of sterling, forcible, 
plain sense is indispensable; and this, 
combined with great powers of sarcasm, 
gives Brougham his station. Canning is 
an exception to this rule, His reasoning 


Gent. Maa, Vor, XXX. 


is seldom above mediocrity ; but then itis 
recommended by language so wonderfully 
happy, by a manner 80 exquisitely elegant, 
and by wit so clear, so pungent, and so 
unpremeditated, that he contrives to be- 
guile the House of its austerity. Tierney 
has never exerted himself much in my 
hearing. Wilberforce has more native 
eloquence than any of them, but he takes 
no pains, and allows himself to wander 
from his subject. He holds a very high 
rank in the estimation of the House. And 
now let me tell you a secret. These great 
creatures turn out, when viewed closely, 
to be but men, and men with whom you 
need not fear competition,’’ &c. 
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There is soon after another letter on the same subject, which is of 
interest sufficient to allow a partial quotation. 


** We have had a wonderful debate (on 
the Manchester Riots) ; really it has raised 
my idea of the capacity and ingenuity of 
the human mind. All the leaders spoke, 
and almost all outdid themselves. But 
Burdett stands first ; his speech was abso- 
lutely the finest, and the clearest, and the 
fairest display of masterly understanding 
that ever I heard ; and with shame I ought 
to confess it, he did not utter a sentence 
to which I could not agree. Canning was 
second ; if there be any difference between 
eloquence and sense, this was the difference 
between him and Burdett. He was ex- 
quisitely elegant, and kept the tide of 
reason and argument, irony, joke, in- 
vective, and declamation flowing without 
abatement for nearly three hours. Plunkett 
was third ; he took hold of poor Mackin- 
tosh’s argument and griped it to death ; 
ingenious, subtle, yet clear and bold, and 
putting with the most logical distinctness 
to the House the errors of his antagonist. 
Next came Brougham ;—and what do you 
think of a debate in which the fourth man 
could keep alive the attention of the House 
from three to five in the morning, after a 
twelve hours’ debate? Now what was the 
impression made on my mind, you will 
ask. First, I voted with Ministers, be- 
cause I cannot bring myself to subject the 
Manchester magistrates to a parliamentary 
inquiry ; but nothing has shaken my con- 


viction that the magistrates, Ministers, and 
all have done exceedingly wrong. I am 
clear I voted right; and, indeed, I never 
need have any doubts when I vote with 
Ministers, the bias being on the other 
side. Did the debate inflame my ambi- 
tion? Why in one sense it did. It con- 
vinced me that I have the opportunity of 
being a competitor on the greatest arena 
that ever existed; but it also taught me 
that success in such a theatre is only for 
those who will devote their lives to it. 
Perhaps you will admire the presumption 
which entertains even the possibility of 
success. I am, I believe, rather absurd; 
but I hold a doctrine to which I owe— 
not much, indeed, but all the little success 
I ever had—viz. that with ordinary talents 
and extraordinary perseverance all things 
are attainable. And give me ten years in 
age, ten times my constitution, and ob- 
livion of the truth which paralyses many 
an exertion of mine,—that ‘ vanity of va- 
nities, all is vanity,’ and especially that 
fame is so,—I say give me these things, 
and I should not despair of parliamentary 
reputation ; but to one who cannot bear 
fatigue of mind, who loves sporting better 
than glory, who will not enlist under the 
banners of party—to such a being fame is 
absolutely forbidden. I am well content ; 
I cannot expect the commodity for which 
I will not pay the price,’’ &c. 


In 1820, the Parliament being dissolved on account of the death of the 





King, he again stood and was elected for Weymouth. The subjects which 
he was anxious to bring forward then, and on which he says he means to 
study hard, are,—the Criminal Law; the Prisons; the Police; Botany 
Bay; the Slave Trade; the Burning of Widows in India ; Lotteries ; Co- 
lonization, &c. “Thus far,” it is said, “ Mr. Buxton’s career had been one 
of unchequered prosperity ; as a Member of Parliament, a man of busi- 
ness, a husband, the father of a large and promising family, his heart's 
desires had been fulfilled. His public undertakings were becoming daily more 
important and engrossing, and his home was a scene OF unclouded happiness.” 
This happiness however was about to be clouded over by a succession of visi- 
tations. In the compass of five weeks he lost his son and three infant daugh- 
ters. “ Eheu ! Eheu !” was the simple epitaph he placed upon the tomb of his 
four children,* to express his sense of the great bereavement. 


* In the new chancel of Overstrand church, is a tablet inscribed with the name of 
this son, of his brother, and his four younger sisters who had died previously ; with the 
following lines, which we give as a proof that Mr. Buxton was not wanting in the 
power of clothing his thoughts in poetical expression, though probably not much prac- 
tising the art. They are more correct than the lines which Canning wrote on a similar 
affliction—the loss of his son—and which may be read in Kensington churchyard. 


Full of bright promise, youthful, courteous, brave ; 
Grace in the form, mind beaming from the eye ; 
All that a mother’s fondest wish could crave 

Were lent awhile by Heaven, and here they lie. 
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In the autumn of 1820, freed from his close attention to the brewery, i 
and wanting rest and change, he gave up his house at Hampstead, | 
and became a resident at Cromer in Norfolk; first at an old seat of | 
the Wyndham family—Cromer Hall, and subsequently at a smaller | 
residence at Northrepps. In 1821 he made his speech on the Criminal q 
Law—a speech which called forth numerous expressions of approbation. q 
Sir James Mackintosh said, “ it was the most powerful appeal that he had | 
ever had the good fortune to hear within the walls of Parliament,” and 
Mr. (Lord) Denman remarked, “that more’ of wisdom, more of benevo- 
lence, more of practical demonstration, he had never heard in the course 
of his parliamentary career, than was centered in the energetic speech of 
his honourable friend.” The evening after the delivery of this speech, 
Mr. Buxton was anxiously and affectionately requested by Mr. Wilberforce 
in a letter, which we recommend to our readers, to second him in advoca- 
ting the great cause—the condition of the negro slaves in our colonies— 
a subject to which his attention had been early drawn, and which, indeed, 
had been impressed cn his mind most strongly by a remark of his mother’s— 
“ While we continue to commit such a sin, how can we ask forgiveness of 
our sins?” From other friends he received valuable assistance in this 
undertaking, among whom the names of Hoare and Gurney are distin- | 
guished, as indeed they were never wanting in cases where active bene- 
volence was employed in promoting measures to repair the injuries 
committed by unequal and unjust laws, and to bring the enactments and 
institutions of the country into more close and willing subjection to the 
divine commands. In May, 1823, the first debate on the subject of Negro 
Slavery took place. He writes, “I am in good health, in good spirits, 
with a noble cause, and without a fear. If I am only given a nimble 
tongue I shall do.” It is, however, entirely out of our power to enter at 
all on this subject, partly from the great length to which it would lead us, 
if we were to do justice to it, and because it may be read at leisure in this 
volume as regards Mr. Buxton’s share of it, and as the whole has in many 
and various shapes become matters of history. His task was one of im- 
measurable difficulty ; ardently opposed—partially supported—and deserted 
at his “utmost need,” by those on whose powerful assistance and con« 
currence he had depended for success. We think this great cause could 
not have been committed to better hands. If firmness of will, decision of 
judgment, and that reasonable temperance and moderation which, having 
surveyed its future path, often pauses that it may hereafter advance with 
greater certainty of success ;—if these are the qualifications of an advocate of 





Here lies the wreck, the spirit wings her flight— 
The ransomed spirit, to the realms above ; 
Ranges unfettered through the fields of light ; 
Rests in the bosom of eternal love ; 


Beholds the unnumbered host of angel powers, 
Who, round Jehovah’s throne, their anthems sing, 
And joins that kindred band, those lovely flowers, 
Cut down and withered in their early spring. 


Scenes by no tear disturbed, no sin defiled, 
Scenes nor by heart conceived, nor tongue confessed, 
Unveiled to thee, dear spirit of our child ;— 
And we are comforted, for thou art blessed ! 
These want nothing but a little alteration in the lust stanz1, to make the verse the 
perfect expression of the feeling.—Rev. 
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such a cause as this, they were pre-eminently to be found in him from 
whose lips the voice of afflicted humanity was heard pleading for the 
reparation of its wrongs. We must now pass over a considerable period 
of this very interesting life, but which will be found full of valuable in- 
struction and entertainment; and whether Mr. Buxton was engaged in 
advocating the cause of the negroes, in lecturing country parsons on their 
duty, in riding blood horses, or bringing down the Holkham pheasants, he 
contrives by his powerful character to throw an interest on all he does, 
The account of the dinner at the brewhouse, June 1831, by Mr. 
Gurney, when several members of the Government dined there simply 
on beef-steaks cooked in one of the furnaces, is too graphical and enter- 
taining to omit, and is told with spirit and liveliness, though probably the 
passages which lie unrevealed under the asterisks would be the most bril- 


liant. 


“The Premier, grave and thoughtful as 
he seemed, did great justice to our dinner. 
‘ Milord Grey,’ cried the Spanish General 
Alava to him, as he was availing himself 
of a fresh supply of beef-steaks (pro- 
nounced by the Lord Chancellor to be 
‘perfect’) ‘Milord Grey, vous étes a 
votre siziéme.’ The contrast between 
Lord Grey and Alava was curious ; the 
former, the dignified, stiff, sedate British 
nobleman of the old school; the latter, 
the entertaining, entertained, and voluble 
foreigner. He had been the faithful com- 
panion of the Duke of Wellington through 
most of his campaigns, and now had dis- 
played his usual energy by coming up all 
the way from Walmer Castle, near Dover, 
in order to help in devouring the pro- 
duct of the stoke-hole in Spitalfields. 
The Lord Chancellor was in high glee: 
he came in a shabby black coat, and very 
old hat; strangely different from the 
starred, gartered, and cocked-hat dignity 
of the venerable Premier. * * * * It 
was my agreeable lot to sit between Lord 
Grey and Dr. Lushington, and the latter 
being occupied by his friend on the other 
side, I was left to converse with the 
Premier, which I had the pleasure of doing 
for nearly two hours. * * * * * * We 
talked of his long political course, and 
Lord Shaftesbury, who sat next to him, 
on the other side, complimented him on 
the subject. ZLord Grey. ‘I came into 
Parliament for Northumberland when I 
was two-and-twenty, and I have been 
forty-five years a senator.’ Of course it was 
easy to draw the inference that he was 67 
years of age. On my expressing the in- 
terest I felt for him, and even sympathy, 
under the burden he was bearing, he re- 
plied,—‘ I am much too old for it. I 


would have refused the undertaking, if I 
could have done so consistently with my 
duty.’ Our next subject was parliamen- 
tary eloquence. I asked him who, amidst 
the variety of orators whom he had been 
accustomed to hear, appeared to him to 
be the best speaker and most able de- 
bater. Lord Grey. ‘ Beyond all doubt 
and comparison, Fox. His eloquence was 
irresistible. It came from his heart, and 
produced a corresponding effect on the 
hearts of his hearers.’ I asked his opi- 
nion of Sheridan. The answer was, ‘ He 
was very able, but could not speak with- 
out preparation.’ I ventured to insinuate 
that there was no part of the Premier’s 
office more responsible than that of making 
bishops.* He assented, adding, ‘You 
know I have had none to make at pre- 
sent.’ We talked of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich (Dr. Bathurst). Lord Grey ex- 
pressed his admiration of his conduct and 
character, though he only knew him in 
his public capacity. ‘I fear the Bishop is 
too old to accept any offer that I can 
make him, but I assure you that the very 
first and best thing that I have to give 
away shall be at his service.’ This de- 
claration has since been fully verified 
by his offering to the Bishop the see 
of Dublin, which the latter, as had been 
anticipated, refused; observing, in the 
words of old Erasmus to the Emperor of 
Austria, that dignity conferred upon him 
would be like a burden laid on a falling 
horse: ‘ Sarcina equo collabenti imposita.’ 
When the dinner was ended I quitted my 
post by Lord Grey, and joined Buxton, 
Lord Brougham, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond at the top of the table. Buxton 
was telling a story on the subject of re- 
form (the only way in which that subject 





* Responsible as it is here acknowledged to be, Lord Grey seemed to consider 
politics not piety to be the ground of selection, as much as any minister preceding or 
following him. The delight of the Low Church party at the last appointment shows 


the animus with which it was made.—Rev. 
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could be mentioned, as the dinner was nota 
political one, and Tories were present): ‘ A 
stage-coachman,’ said he, ‘was driving a 
pair of sorry horses the other day from Lon- 
don to Greenwich. One of them stumbled, 
and nearly fell. ‘Get up, you borough- 
mongering rascal, you!’ said the coachman 
to the poor beast, as he laid the whip across 
his back.’ The Chancellor laughed hear- 
tily at this story. ‘How like my Lord 
there was the old horse,’ said he 
to me, laughing, and putting his hands be- 
fore his face,—Lord * sitting op- 
posite to us... . . Something led us to 
talk about Paley, and I mentioned the 
story of his having on his death-bed con- 
demned his Moral Philosophy, and de- 
clared his preference for the Hore Pau- 
line above all his other works. This led 
Brougham to speak of both those works. 








* Did you ever hear that King George III. 
was requested by Mr. Pitt to make Paley 
a bishop? The King refused, and, taking 
down the Moral Philosophy from the shelf, 
he showed Pitt the passage in which he 
justifies subscription to articles not fully 
credited, on the ground of expediency. 
‘ This,’ said the King, ‘ is my reason for 
not making him a bishop.’ Lord Greyt 
overheard the Chancellor’s story, and con- 
firmed it; ‘but,’ added the Chancellor, 
‘I believe the true reason why George 
III. refused to make Paley a bishop was, 
that he had compared the divine right of 
kings to the divine right of constables.’ 
* * * The Chancellor was very cordial, 
and we were all delighted with his enter- 
taining rapidity of thought, ready wit, and 
evident good feeling,’’ &c. 


But we have not yet done with the Chancellor ; for the following portrait 
of Lord Brougham is more to the purpose than any Punch ever delights 


hebdomedally to draw :— 


‘¢ The Chancellor lost not a moment; 
he was always eating, drinking, talking, or 
laughing ; his powers of laughing seemed 
on a level with his other capacities. * * * 
Talking of grace before dinner, he said, ‘I 
like the Dutch grace best; they sit per- 
fectly still and quiet for a minute or two. 
I thought it very solemn.’ Again, ‘I am 
a great admirer of the Church; bu. the 
clergy have one fault,—they grow im- 
mortal in this world. You cannot think 
how they trouble me by living so long. I 
have three upwards of ninety years old; 
bedridden, bereft of understanding, in- 
capable of enjoyment and of doing duty ; 
but they will live, and are keeping men I 
long to provide for out of their benefices. 
There is Wilberforce’s son, and Macau- 
lay’s, and Austin; I am waiting for an 
opportunity of shewing that I do not 
forget them; but these old gentlemen 
thwart me; surely there is no sin in 
wishing that they were gathered to their 
fathers.’ He then went on to speak of 
Austin. ‘He is exactly the man who 
deserves the patronage of government. 
The Bishop of , who is as good a 
man as can be, but as simple-hearted as 
good, came to me the other day, and told 
me that there was a clergyman in his diocese 
of excellent character, who had suffered 
from the West Indians; his name was 





Austin ; probably 1 had never heard of 
him, though his name had been mentioned 
in Parliament. I soon convinced him 
that I knew more of Austin than he did, 
and I mean to send him the debate on 
Smith’s case. I think he might pick up 
some good principles in it. But as for 
Austin, I do not forget what you said to 
me last December, and you shall soon see 
that Ido not. If I have not done some- 
thing already, blame not me, but #hese ever- 
lasting parsons.’ * * * He inquired 
about the wages of the draymen. I told 
him about 45s. weekly; and we allow 
them to provide substitutes for a day or 
two in the week; but we insist on their 
paying them at the rate of 26s. a week. 
‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ I understand ; these rich 
and beneficed gentry employ curates, and 
the curates of the draymen get about as 
much salary of those as the clergy.’ After 
dinner we took them to the stables to see 
the horses. Somebody said, ‘ Now the 
Lord Chancellor will be at a loss; at all 
events he knows nothing about horses.’ 
However, fortune favoured him, for he 
selected one of the best of them, and 
pointed out his merits. Some one pro- 
posed that he should get upon his back 
and ride him round the yard, which he 
seemed very willing to do; and thus ends 
my history of the Lord Chancellor,” &e. 





* Probably Lord Sefton or Lord Shaftesbury was meant.—Rev. 

+ Mr. Buxton had a very high opinion of Lord Grey. ‘If you talk with him for 
half an hour (he remarked on one occasion) you find his intellect a head higher than 
anybody’s else. He has more mind than any one in this country.” He is not, how- 
ever, to be compared to Lord Grenville, for instance, in extent and variety of knowledge; 
and in the elegant attainments of the scholar he was inferior to Fox, Lord Wellesley, 


and other of his contemporaries. —Ray. 
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We are now arrived at the year 1834. The Bill for the abolition of 
slavery had passed and received the royal assent. Mr. Buxton was more 
at leisure after his long toils. He gives the following graphic account of 
a dinner party at Mr. Fry’s, at which he was present. The actor was a 
celebrated one, and it is something more than idle curiosity that makes us 
gratified in a peep behind the curtain, for there we see written, ‘‘ Valentior 
omni fortuna animus est, et in utramque partem ipsas res ducit.” 


‘“We yesterday dined at Ham House, 
to meet the Rothschilds, and very amusing 
it was. He (Rothschild) told us his life 
and adventures. He was the third son of 
the banker at Frankfort. ‘ There was 
not,’ he said, ‘ room enough for us all in 
that city. I dealt in English goods. One 
great trader came there, who had the 
market to himself; he was quite the great 
man, and did us a favour if he sold us 
goods. Somehow I offended him, and he 
refused to show me bis patterns. This 
was on a Tuesday. I said to my father, 
‘I will go to England.’ I could speak 
nothing but German. On the Thursday I 
started. The nearer I got to England the 
cheaper goods were. As soon as I got 
to Manchester I laid out all my money, 
things were so cheap; and I made good 
profit. Isoon found that there were three 
profits—the raw material, the dyeing, and 
the manufacturing. I said to the ma- 
nufacturer, ‘I will supply you with mate- 
rial and dye, and you supply me with 
manufactured goods.’ So I got three 
profits instead of one, and I could sell 
goods cheaper than anybody. Ina short 
time I made my 20,0007. into 60,000/. 
My success all turned on one maxim. I 
said, I can do what another man can, and 
so I am a match for the man with the 
patterns, and for all the rest of them! 
Another advantage I had: I was an off- 
hand man—I made a bargain at once. 
When I was settled in London, the East 
India Company had 800,0007. worth of 
gold to sell. I went to the sale, and 
bought it all. I knew the Duke of Wel- 
lington must have it. I had bought a 
great many of his bills at a discount. 
The Government sent for me, and said 
they must have it. When they had got it, 
they did not know how to get it to Portu- 
gal. J undertook all that, and I sent it 
through France; and that was the best 
business I ever did.’ Another maxim, 
on which he seemed to place great reli- 
ance, was, never to have anything to do 


with an unlucky place or an unlucky man. " 


‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘ many clever men, 
very clever men, who had not shoes to 
their feet. I neveract withthem. Their 
advice sounds very well, but fate is against 
them : they cannot get on themselves ; 


and if they cannot do good to themselves, 
how can they do good-tome?’ By aid of 
these maxims he has acquired three mil- 
lions of money! ‘1 hope,’ said —~, 
‘that your children are not too fond of 
money and business, to the exclusion of 
more important things. I am sure you 
would not wish that.’ Rothschild,—‘ I 
am sure [ should wish that. I wish them 
to give mind, and soul, and heart, and 
body, and everything to business ; that is 
the way to be happy. It requires a great 
deal of boldness, and a great deal of cau- 
tion, to make a great fortune; and when 
you have got it it requires ten times as 
much wit to keep it. If I were to listen 
to all the projects proposed to me, I should 
ruin myself very soon. Stick to one bu- 
siness, young man,’ said he to Edward, 
‘stick to your brewery, and you may be 
the great brewer of London. Bea brewer, 
and a banker, and a merchant, and a ma- 
nufacturer, and you will soon be in the 
Gazette. * * * One of my neighbours 
is a very ill-tempered man; he tries to 
vex me, and has built a great place for 
swine close to my walk. So, when I go 
out, I hear first, grunt, grunt, squeak, 
squeak: but this does me noharm. I am 
always in good humour. Sometimes, to 
amuse myself, I give a beggar a guinea. 
He thinks it is a mistake, and for fear I 
should find it out off he runs as hard as he 
can. I advise you to give a beggar a 
guinea sometimes; it is very amusing.’ 
The daughters are very pleasing. The 
second son is a mighty hunter, and his 
father lets him buy any horses he likes. 
He lately applied to the Emperor of Mo- 
rocoo for a first-rate Arab horse. The Em- 
peror sent him a magnificent one, but he 
died as he landed in England. The poor 
youth said, very feelingly, that was the 
greatest misfortune he ever had suffered ; 
and I felt strong sympathy with him. I 
forgot to say, that soon after M. Roths- 
child came to England Bonaparte invaded 
Germany. ‘The Prince of Hesse Cassel,’ 
said Rothschild, ‘gave my ~— his 
money ; there was no time to be lost; he 


sent itto me. I had 600,000/. arrive un- 
expectedly by the post; and I put it to 
such good use that the prince made me a 
present of all his wine and his linen,”’ &c. 


As life advanced, Mr. Buxton seemed more and more to delight in 
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leaving behind him the toils, and eares, and political anxieties of London, 
and to enjoy the leisure and tranquillity of his Norfolk woods and downs. 


“His system on coming into the country 
was, after a thorough arrangement of his 
personal affairs, to abandon the first few 
weeks to the relaxation of field sports. 
Towards the end of October, when Mr. 


Hoare usually left Norfolk, Mr. Buxton 
resumed his settled occupations, and was 
strict in devoting to them the best hours 
of the day. He thus adapted to himself 
the well-known lines of Sir William Jones, 


Secure six hours for thought, and one for prayer, 
Four in the fields for exercise and air, 
The rest let converse, sleep, and business share. 


Six hours may appear a large proportion 
of his day to give to reflection, but his 
singular power of sustained and concen- 
trated thought was unquestionably the 
most remarkable feature of his mind. Not, 
indeed, that he had a turn for meditation 
upon speculative or philosophical ques- 
tions ; but when (as very often happened) 
his decision was required upon practical 
matters of an intricate character, he would 
wrap his mind in reflection upon them 
with an intensity not often equalled. He 
could not, like some, take a question by 
storm, and in a moment put every doubt 
to flight; he seemed to give every diffi- 
culty its fullest weight, and to balance 
the arguments on one side against the ar- 
guments on the other with accurate care, 
giving them such close attention that, 
whatever might be going on around him, 
his mind could scarcely be diverted by 
anything from its track. When going to 
London with various important matters 
on hand, he would often take a list of them 
with him, and, going regularly through it, 
would clench his mind upon them one 
after the other, till, by dint of strenuous 
thought, he had mastered all their bear- 
ings, and made up his mind for ever. 
Once decided, he seldom turned to the 
question again. His character may be 
said to have been formed of a durable 
material, so that an impression, once effec- 
tually made, seemed never to be oblite- 
rated, scarcely even to lose the sharpness 
of its edge, by the lapse of years. This 
quality was seen in lesser as well as in 
greater matters, and in no instance was it 
more displayed than in the important point 
of order. The love of order, and power 
to maintain it, had certainly not been 
given him by nature. For many busy years 
of his life his study, wherever it might 
happen to be, seemed a chaos of confusion, 


crowded with heaps of books and papers, 
letters and documents, unsorted and un- 
labelled,—nor would he allow any one to 
touch them. But in the year 1827 he 
was vividly impressed by a casual view of 
the order and precision maintained in one 
of the Government offices. After the ill- 
ness of that year, when he could not bear 
mental application, a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself for carrying out his 
resolution to have ‘his papers in subjec- 
tion.’ For three weeks he devoted him- 
self with his domestic helpers to this 
task; every document in his possession, 
public and private, was looked over, 
folded to a certain size, with its contents 
accurately indorsed upon it, and then clas- 
sified. The parcels of papers were tied up 
in boards made to the same size, legibly 
marked; the more copious subjects, such 
as Slavery, filling many of these packets, 
under different subdivisions. Pigeon-holes 
in his bookcases, and other expedients, 
were provided, by which these packets 
were so placed as to be instantly accessi- 
ble. The work once accomplished, he 
never relaxed init again; from this time to 
the end of his life every paper that came 
into his hands was subjected to the same 
regulations; and his various secretaries 
will remember the playful but unremitting 
strictness with which he required the exe- 
cution of his plans in this respect. The 
same principle extended to all his pecuniary 
affairs. He had some unalterable rules 
about money matters, which preserved him 
from the dangers that might otherwise have 
resulted from his natural tendency to free 
expenditure. In his private accounts he 
was exact, but not minute; and once a 
year he thoroughly investigated the whole 
state of his property. At the beginning 
of his private ledger the following sentences 
were written :— 


Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 
Porticibus, quanté nemorum vertetur in umbra, 
Jugera quot vicina foro, quas emerit wedes ? 


Nemo malus felix. 
* * * * 


He was an excellent man of business, 
handling minute details with ease and un- 


* * * * 


eye fixed on their general scope and bear- 
ing. Before undertaking any thing he 


failing patience, yet always keeping his would ponder over the matter for days 
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together, weighing it and examining it 
again and again before he put his shoulder 
to the wheel. But, though he was too de- 
liberate to be a vehement man, he was in 
the highest degree energetic. He feared 
neither fatigue nor labour. Where he 
gave his mind he gave the whole of it. 


When once resolved to act he threw his 
whole heart and soul into the attainment 
of the object before him ; every wish and 
feeling became swept into the vortex; 
nothing else seemed capable of attracting 
his interest, nor would he leave it till it 
was done, and done well.’’ 


The outline of his domestic life is thus sketched :— 


‘‘Except that his hospitalities were 
more bounded by want of room, his life at 
Northrepps was much the same as it had 
been at Cromer Hall, domestic, yet social. 
The mornings were spent, as has been said, 
in his study or with his gun; and after 
dinner he usually lay upon the sofa, while 
some one read aloud to him from the pass- 
ing literature of the day. Reading, in 
fact, filled up every leisure hour ; he never 
tired of listening to it. ‘ Well, what shall 
we read?’ was the first question upon his 
entering the drawing room ; and he paid 
the closest attention, being always able to 
repeat the words that terminated the pas- 
sage read on the previous evening. He 
had a great taste for biography, perhaps still 
more for works of humour ; but especially 
he had, as he said himself, ‘ an insatiable 
thirst for military adventure.’ His love 


of poetry has been alluded to before, 
and he endeavoured to cultivate the same 
taste in those about him. Every Sunday 
evening his children were expected to 
repeat a passage of poetry, and he always 
required the utmost fluency and accuracy 
in the repetition: he insisted also on the 
reciter looking him full in the face while 
going through the task. He distributed 
his rewards with his usual open-handed 
generosity, and sometimes his guests were 
playfully invited to join in the exercise, 
and received their half-crown with the 
rest. His frequent quotations (especially 
from Shakspeare, Pope, and Dryden) 
shewed how throughly his mind was im- 
bued with the writings of the principal 
English poets. Johnson’s Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes was a favourite with him. 
On the well-known lines— 


In life’s last scene what prodigies arise, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ; 


* I take that,’ he remarked, ‘ to be one of 
the truest things ever said in poetry ; but,’ 
he added, ‘the word ‘ Jast’ should be 
omitted. Life is crowded with ‘ fears of 
the brave and follies of the wise.’’ With 
Cowper’s poems he became acquainted 
somewhat late in life. He was with a 
shooting party at Marham (the seat of 
Mr. Villebois, in Norfolk), when, being 
driven in by rain, and thoroughly wetted, 
he retreated to his room. It happened 
that there was no book there but a volume 
of Cowper’s poems. He read them for 


hours, and ever afterwards took the greatest 
delight in them. For more modern poetry 
he had less taste ; but to that of Sir Walter 
Scott he would listen with the keenest 
enjoyment. When tea was finished he 
usually walked into his study, and re- 
turned after a time with any letters or 
papers connected with his undertakings 
that he might have received or written in 
the course of the day, and the reading of 
these, with the discussions upon them, 
which he encouraged, usually occupied 
the remainder of the evening,’’ &c. 


We must pause a little longer over the family picture, in the calm, 


serene colouring in which it is shown. 


“ His family were early trained to take 
an interest in his pursuits, and to share in 
his hopes and fears: he encouraged the 
remarks and the criticisms even of its 
younger members, and would accept from 
them the most trivial assistance. Indeed, 
he seemed to have a strong feeling of 
personal gratitude to any one who would 
share his solicitude for the welfare of his 
black clients. ‘ From the time that I be- 
came closely connected with him,’ we are 
told, ‘I saw how much of his time and 
mind were given to his great objects in his 
domestic circle, as well as in his study. 
He had a happy art of imbuing all those 

2 


around him with his own feelings, and of 
inducing them to give him their most 
strenuous aid. He was indeed a delight- 
ful chief to work for, so stimulating, yet 
so indulgent, and so ready to repay, with 
lavish liberality, every effort, however 
trifling, made on behalf of those to whom 
he was devoting not labour only, but life 
itself. * * * * His generosity, in fact, 
was unbounded,—he seemed to watch for 
opportunities of heaping kindness upon 
those he loved.’ The extreme tenderness 
of his feelings was especially shewn if any 
of them were in sickness or distress; or 
when he received them again under his roof 
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after any lengthened absence.—‘ Never, I 
think,’ observed one, ‘ was such a welcome 
seen on any human face.’ His papers 
bear witness to his unremitting, untiring 
‘labours in prayer’ for the members of 
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his family; they are individually men- 
tioned, on every occasion, with discri- 
minating affection, and striking, indeed, 
was the solemnity and the fervour with 
which he poured out his supplications.’’ 


It was not his habit, we are told, to give direct admonitions, or formal 
advice ; but there is one excellent letter to his son on entering Trinity 
College, Cambridge, full of good instruction, on important matters for the 
outset of life, by which the remainder is generally governed or much in- 
fluenced. Among other qualities necessary to success, he mentions that 





of Punctuality. 


‘‘T do not mean the merely being in 
time for lectures, &c. but I mean that 
spirit, out of which punctuality grows ; 
that love of accuracy, precision, and 
vigour, which makes the efficient man ; 
the determination that what you have to 
do shall be done, in spite of all petty 
obstacles, and finished off at once, and 
finally. I believe I have told you the 
story of Nelson and his coachmaker, but 
you must hear it once more. When he 
was on the eve of departure for one of his 
great expeditions, the coachmaker said to 
him, ‘ The carriage shall be at the door 
punctually at six o’clock.’ ‘A quarter 
before,’ said Nelson; ‘ I have always been 
a quarter of an hour before my time, and 
it has made a man of me.’ . . . Sheridan 
was an example of the want of this quality. 
In early life he got into a grand quarrel 
and duel, the circumstances of which were 
to his credit (always excepting the fight- 
ing the duel), but they were misrepre- 
sented. He came to town resolved to set 
the British public right ; and as Perry, the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, was his 


friend, he resolved to do so, through the 
channel of that paper. It was agreed be- 
tween them that Sheridan, under a fic- 
titious name, should write a history of 
the affair, as it had been misrepresented, 
and that he should subsequently reply 
to it in his own name, giving the facts 
of the case. The first part he accom- 
plished, and there appeared in the Chronicle 
a bitter article against him, written, in fact, 
by himself; but he could never find time 
to write the answer, and it never was 
written. ‘The slothful man roasteth not 
that which he took in hunting.’ All the 
men who have done things well in life 
have been remarkable for decision of cha- 
racter. Tacitus describes Julius Cesar as 
‘Monstrum incredibilis celeritatis atque 
audacie ;’ and Bonaparte, having pub- 
lished to all the world the day on which 
he should leave Paris to meet Wellington 
at Waterloo, did actually start on that 
day ; but he had so arranged matters, and 
travelled with such expedition, that he 
took the British army by surprise.’’* 


Some of Mr. Buxton’s political remembrances are given, as taken down 


by one of his friends. 


‘*Huskisson gave me a melancholy ac- 
count of Lord Castlereagh’s last days. 
He had taken up the idea that none of his 
colleagues would speak to him. It made 
him miserable, and nothing could drive it 
from his mind. At length he was obliged 
to give a Cabinet dinner, but he was con- 
fident that none of the ministers would 
come, and most unhappy the idea made 
him. Huskisson was the first to arrive ; 
and he was received with such extravagant 


The first is of Lord Castlereagh. He says,— 


warmth and cordiality as was quite incom- 
prehensible to him. The rest came, and 
every thing went on smoothly, till at last 
he counted them, and said, ‘ There is one 
too few—Palmerston is not here: the 
others are all my private friends ; but you 
see Palmerston won’t come.’ His gloom 
instantly returned, aud he did not speak 
again the whole evening. A day or two 
after he put an end to his life.”’ 


Now this story depends for its solution on another story, which might 
serve to explain it, and in a future edition we should advise its omission 


altogether. 


Some time before this the King had observed Lord Castle- 





* This story, once commonly current, has been completely refuted, in a most clear 
and convincing statement in a passage in the Quarterly Review, we think by Sir George 


Murray.—Rev. 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XXX. 
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reagh’s strangeness of manner and absence of mind, and had mentioned it 


to his friends. 


The next character is Canning, of whom it is said,— 


‘ Nothing ever was so delightful as to 
hear Canning make a fine, rich, poetical 
speech, and then Tierney pull it to pieces. 
But Tierney has no name, wonderful as 
he was; that is, because he never did any- 
thing: but to be sure his talents were 
surpassing. He had the most delicate 
wit ; every body we hear now is coarse, 
blunt, and gross compared to him. The 
House was extremely fond of him: let 
him rise when he would, it would listen to 
him with eagerness. He deserted his 
party and joined Lord Sidmouth’s govern- 
ment at last. It was, however, inscribed 
on his tomb, or proposed to be so,—‘ He 
lived without an office, and died without a 


debt.’ Canning could be extremely en- 
tertaining, too; but his speeches were 
evidently prepared and polished. He was 
the first man I ever heard speak in the 
House, and I remember asking my neigh- 
bour who 1T was. There was also when 
I first went into Parliament another man 
of remarkable talents—Mr. Ward, after- 
wards Lord Dudley and Ward. He, too, 
finished his speeches down to the minutest 
comma; and he only made one or two in 
a year. You know the epigram Lady 
Holland made on him. Someone said he 
was a man of no heart: she at once 
replied,— 





You say Ward has no heart; but I deny it, 
He has a heart— and gets his speeches by it. 


It is curious that this book has gone to a second edition without the 
blunder relating to this epigram being corrected. It was not written by 
Lady Holland, who, however she was in the habit of repeating epigrams, 
we believe did not indulge her genius in making them ; and the first half 
of the first line is quite incorrectly given. Mr. Ward’s despatches, when 
he was Under Secretary to Mr. Canning, were said to be models of style ; 
by Madame de Stael, and Benjamin Constant, and that society, he was 


thought very brilliant in conversation. Indeed, he was so everywhere, 
except in his correspondence with the Bishop of Llandaff! 


“* Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Act is said 
to have enormously increased the national 
debt. It certainly was one of the boldest 
measures that have been done in our time, 
but probably the author of it scarcely fore- 
saw the whole result. But it was, perhaps, 
an act of justice. When Attwood brought 
forward his bill for its repeal, Mr. Grote 
said he was like the unjust steward in the 
parable, ‘ How much owest thou? An 
hundred measures of oil. Then take thy 
bill, sit down quickly, and write fifty.’ ’’ 

“*T lately dined in company with Sir 


James Scarlett. I asked him what was the 
secret of his pre-eminent success as an 
advocate. He replied that he took care 
to press home the one principal point of 
the case, without paying much regard to 
the others. He also said that he knew 
the secret of being short. ‘I find,’ said 
he, ‘ that when I exceed half an hour, I 
am always doing mischief to my client; if 
I drive into the heads of the jury im- 
portant matter, I drive out matter more 
— which I had previously lodged 
there.’ ”’ 


The last anecdote we can find room for is the following, which in a little 
matter is an illustration of the same decision which distinguished Buxton 


in the more important. 


To him who seeks nor wealth nor fame, ’tis plain 
That Kings may sue, and Queens may kneel in vain. 


‘‘ His delight in horses was remarkable. 
I may relate an anecdote which he told me 
himself, in connexion with one of his fa- 
vourites. ‘ Poor old Abraham,’ he said, 
‘ was the finest horse I ever had in my life. 
At the time when George IV. was very 
unpopular, I was riding through St. James’s 
Park, just as the King passed, surrounded 


by an immense mob. The shouts and 
groans and yellings were terrific, and there 
was I wedged in among the multitude, in 
the midst of noises which might have 
frightened the most courageous animal. 
But my noble-spirited horse pricked up 
his ears, distended his nostrils, curved his 
neck, and stood immoveable, The next 
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day came the Marquess of , to en- 
deavour to buy my horse. I said I did 
not wish to sell him, that he was a great 
favourite of mine, and perfectly suited my 
purpose. Nothing daunted, the Marquess 
held his ground, made me first one offer and 
then another, and at last told me that he 
was not endeavouring to buy the horse for 
himself, but was authorised to go as far as 
500/. for a friend. This offer I still re- 
fused, when, as a last resource, ‘ The fact 
is, Mr. Buxton,’ said he, ‘ it is the King 
who has sent me to buy your horse, and 


I hope you will not refuse to sell him to 
his Majesty.’ This took me rather aback, 
but I had made up my mind; so, with 
very many apologies and regrets, and in 
the politest manner imaginable, I main- 
tained my ground, and thus the matter 
ended. What I meant, though I did not 
think it exactly civil to say so, was, ‘ You 
may tell his Majesty that I’m happy to 
hear he’s so fond of a good horse ; but so 
am I, and having got one I mean to keep 
him.’ ”’ 


Those who want a more elaborate character of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton may turn to Mr. Cunningham’s letter at the end of the volume ; 
but we prefer making our last extract from the homelier and more vivid 


recollections of Mr. Nixon. 


“His generosity,’’ says his secretary, 
‘*was unbounded. I remember when we 
were at Bath, his chief pleasure was to 
look into the shops, and see what he could 
buy for his family, his grandchildren, or 
his friends. His manner too of making a 
present was the most agreeable and deli- 
cate imaginable. In looking over things 
he would sometimes say, ‘ Well, I do not 
know which to choose. Which do you 
think is the best, Nixon?’ And, on my 
pointing out which I thought the most de- 
sirable article, he would say, ‘Oh! you 
think so, do you, Sir? well then put that 
on one side for Mr. Nixon.’ His public 
liberality, which is so generally known, 
was only equalled by his private acts of 
generosity and charity—acts which were 
known only to myself and the recipients 
of his bounty. He appeared totally unable 
to deny relief where it seemed to be re- 
quired, although he might feel it had not 
been merited. Sometimes, when he had 
relieved the same person several times, he 
would give me directions to write a rather 
sharp note, stating that he could attend 
to no further applications. In the course 
of the day he would ask me whether I had 
sent the note. He would then hesitate, 
read over the applicant’s letter once again, 
and then, leaning back in his arm chair and 
raising his spectacles upon his forehead, 
would look me steadily in the face. ‘What 
do you think of it, Nixon? The poor old 
villain seems to be ina bad way, shall I 
send him atriflemore?’ On my declining 
to give an opinion he would continue, 
‘ Well, then, send him another sovereign ; 
and as this is the seventh time he has 
promised never to apply to me again, tell 
him that I give him a trifle ¢his once, but 
only on condition that I am never to see 
his handwriting any more. Ido not wish 
to hurt the poor old fellow’s feelings, 


but explain to him, in the civilest terms 
imaginable, that I’ll see his neck stretched 
before I send him another haifpenny.’ 
Then rising to go out of the room, he 
would look back before shutting the door, 
to beg of me ‘not to put it foo sharp,’ 
and to let him see the letter before sending 
it off. Such was the man—he could not 
bear to give a moment’s pain. I hardly 
ever saw such affection towards little 
children as his was. Though engaged in 
the most difficult business, he could hardly 
make up his mind to turn them out when 
they came to him in the study, without a 
present of sweetmeats or cakes, which he 
used often to hoard up for them ; and if he 
happened to hear a child cry in the far-off 
regions of the nursery, he used to jump 
up, leaving, in the midst, the most im- 
portant letter or paper, and could never 
rest till he gained relief from this, to him, 
painful occurrence. It would sometimes 
happen, that a little cause of dispute arose 
between us, generally some difference of 
opinion ; and I, unfortunately, could sel- 
dom restrain myself from saying precisely 
what, at the moment, I felt. This used 
to vex him; but he would say nothing 
till the next day, and then, when I 
thought the whole matter had passed off 
(having perhaps received great kindness in 
the mean time), he would all at once say, 
* What a silly fellow you were, Nixon, to 
put yourself in such a passion yesterday ! 
If I had spoken then we should most pro- 
bably have parted. Make it a rule never 
to speak when you are ina passion, but 
wait till the next day.’ If, at any time, 
he happened to transgress this rule him- 
self, he was seriously vexed and grieved, 
and could not rest till he had in some 
way made amends for his want of self- 
restraint,’ &c. 


We have now performed our task; and, if we have designedly passed 
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over in silence most of the devotional portions of the volume, it is because 
we think such subjects should be treated with a discreet reserve before 
indiscriminate readers, and that a devout spirit is a consecrated thing, 
which should be presented only to those who will look on it with the 
respect and reverence it deserves. But we have endeavoured in this brief 
abridgment of Sir Fowell Buxton’s Life to show what was the prevailing 
tone of his mind and feelings in those relations of life which form the 
foundations of morality. We have given proof of the depth and energetic 
decision of his character, his moderation in opinion uniting with his firm- 
ness in conduct, and of that enthusiastic earnestness which gave such a 
charm and light, even to the pursuit of the most hard and conscientious 
truth. We have disclosed, too, some interesting scenes of domestic life, 
and of the observation of parental care and affection. We have shown 
how a tenderness of heart and earnestness of purpose united to shed a 
graceful and serene colouring over the most ordinary events and common 
occupations, and an elevation of mind which imparted to the daily trans- 
actions of business a dignity and grace, and protection from all undue 
anxieties and harassing cares; and which gave to every duty and pursuit 
its proportion and weight, according to that moral scale by which things 
remote and apparently discordant are placed in harmonious conjunction, 
—the occupations of the present made to combine with the demands of 
the future,—and where one great law, requiring a sincere obedience to 
its commands, at the same time proves that in that obedience, justly due, 
and willingly paid, the welfare, and security, and purpose of life, will be 
alone attained. 


Etymology of the Name of Leicester. 





ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAME OF LEICESTER. 





WILFORD, one of the British resi- 
dents in India, the most learned in 
Sanscrit lore, and of most diligent re- 
search, gives in his Essay on the Sa- 
cred Isles in the West, the following 
etymology of the word Leicester :— 


“‘On the highest grounds in Lleoygyr 
was a city of that name, called afterwards 
Leger-Ceaster, Legora-Ceaster, Legar- 
Ceaster. It is now called Leicester for 
Leir-cester. The learned SoMNER says 
that the river which runs by it was for- 
merly called Leir by the same contraction, 
and it is probably the river Liar of the 
anonymous geographer. Mr. Somner, if 
I be not mistaken, places the original 
town of Ligora near the source of the 
Lear, now the Soar, on the most elevated 
spot in England, and centre of the Chan- 
dra-mandalam, or sacred road of Lunus.’’* 


Thus decisive is the learned essayist 
as to the etymology propounded by 
him. The grounds on which he thus 
takes his firm stand will not be gene- 





* Asiat. Res. vol. ii. No. 2. 





rally understood without a statement 
of some of the principles of ancient 
mythology, which is now offered. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
the heathen world was divided by the 
schism of the worshipper of the male 
and the worship of the female, the 
generative and the productive powers 
of nature. The schism began when 
the sons of men undertook to rear the 
tower of Babel. The dispute was what 
is termed in holy writ the confusion 
of tongues; it was, in reality, a 
squabble about doctrine. Such was 
the irreconcileable animosity, that it 
was accompanied with war and blood- 
shed, and the sects separated far and 
wide over the face of all the earth. 
The rent was never healed, and the 
consequences were felt through all 
= till the religion of the — re- 
claimed many from the paths of error, 
and it then seemed, even to the heathens 
themselves, a2 matter of indifference 
whether the male or the female prin- 
ciple of nature was most pre-eminent. 
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Till then the Babel dispute was steadily 
sustained, as the history of the anti- 
quities of nations clearly show. 

In India the Suryavansas and Chan- 
dravansas, the sons of the Sun and the 
sons of the Moon, long constituted op- 

sing and conflicting sects of religion- 
ists. In other countries, the former 
maintained their pre-eminence and 
established their mode of worship. In 
Asia, which owes its name to the wor- 
ship of fire, the latter were generally 
driven far vigneeners hing = female 

rinciple was worshi in pt in 
the personification of the water of the 
Nile; but in the provinces of Europe 
in the person of a female deity variously 
denominated, but always a personifi- 
cation of the moon, or some imaginary 
influence proceeding from that inter- 
esting satellite of the earth. It not 
unfrequently ——— that sects arose 
laying claim for their god to the double 

roperty of the male and female powers. 

ence the moon, Luna, is occasionall 
denominated Lunus, as if it were a male 
divinity. 

The primal and patriarchal doctrine 
of a heaven and a hell was never lost, 
but maintained a place in all the 
heathen systems of religion. The 
heathen, the slave of sense, imagined 
and believed that heaven being on 
high was a high place, and, conse- 
quently, on the summit of a mountain. 
Agreeably to this notion, the Indian 
taught that there was a paradisaical 

lace called Mount Meris; the Trojan 
fad his Mount Ida, the Greek his 
Olympus, the Scandinavian his As- 
gard, and the European on the west 
of Rome, as the Sanscrit essayist 
affirms, his Loegyr, which, like all the 
laces above-named, was a Mount 
eris, the abode of God and the para- 
dise of departed spirits. It is pre- 
sumed that the name Loegyr is extant 
in the books of the Sastra, otherwise 
it were difficult to conceive how the 
attention of Mr. Colebrooke could have 
been led to Leicester, and his researches 
serve to the exposition of the etymo- 
logy of the name. This word, accord- 
ing to the learned essayist, is com- 
—_ of two words, Woer and ghir. 
his latter is the Sanscrit ghir, which 
signifies the summit of a lofty emi- 
nence. Liver is the name in the Welsh 
for the moon; Jur is the name in the 
Celtic of Cornwall; and eir, another 
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form for the same, is found in the 
Greek sAaepa of Hesychius.* These 
two words, and ghir,t when com- 
pounded, form the Loegur or Liegur, 
“ celestial mountain,” which is in the 
_— hymn to the moon, in the verse 
of the following import, written Loceire: 
Bright in thy Loceire thy suppliants save.”{ 


In this verse the Orphic poet offers 
a prayer, that the suppliants of the god- 
dess may be received into the security 
and paradisaical enjoyments of her 
mountain abode. 

The geographers shew that northern 
Italy was generally known by the name 
of Liguria. The essayist affirms that 
the whole of western Europe was an- 
ciently designated by the same. The 
syllable ia, or aia, is a term signifying 
country, and, with the added Liegur, 
becomes Liguria, indicating that west- 
ern Europe was a country in which 
Liegur mounts were frequent. The 
river Loire, in the south-western de- 
partments of France, was known to 
the ancient geographers by the name 
Liger or Ligeris ; whence it is inferred 
that there was in the high country 
from whence that river flows a Loegur, 
or Liegur mount of some celebrity. 
The essayist observes that the letter g 
is not sounded in the modern name of 
Loire. From a parity of reasoning, it 
is to be inferred that the same letter, 
the g, became obsolete, and was not 
spoken in the name of the British 

oegur or Leigur, and it became Leir. 

It happens that there is a village of 
that name, Leir, a few miles distant 
from Leicester, and in a situation 
which may be regarded as the most 
elevated in the county of Leicester 
and the adjoining counties; for the 
waters of the Nen, the Avon, and the 
Soar, flow from its vicinity, and reach 





* Hesych. ad voc. 

t Lest it should seem strange that a 
Sanscrit word should be compounded with 
a Celtic, it may be proper to observe that 
many Sanscrit words are used in England 
at the present day. Naga, in the Sanscrit 
a snake, is, in Sussex dialect, a nag-worm. 
Ratha, a wheeled carriage, is the origin of 
the word rut. Vahana is our waggon. 
A Sanscrit scholar would cite many like 
instances. An etymologist would easily 
shew that all languages are variations of 
one only. 

} Orph. Hymn, 9, v. 12. 
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the sea from opposite shores of the 
island; which justifies the opinion that 
the country in the vicinity of Leir is 
of the highest level of England, and 
such at least as render it a proper 
locality for a Celtic Olympus, a British 
Liegur or Leir. 

sin France the river Loire may 
be presumed to have taken its name 
from a Loir, a Celtic Olympus in the 
country whence the waters flow, so 
the name of Leir was most assuredly 
given to the present Soar,* because 
the waters flow from the vicinity of 
the British Olympus. This must have 
been a sufficient reason with the Bri- 
tons for such designation. The river 
being thus known by the name of 
Leir, the Romans, having conquered 
and holding the island in complete 
subjection, constructed a fortress or 
camp by the side of the river. This 
military station would naturally, not 
to say necessarily, be designated by 
the name of the river,—would be called 
Leira-Castrum—would be designated 
in different ages, and under different 
circumstances, by the different names 


under which, according to antiquarian 
authorities, it has been known, Leirew- 
Castrum by the Romans, Caer-Leirion 
by the subdued Britons, Legercaster 
and Leircester of the early Saxons, 
and the Leicester of the more modern. 
The Roman milestone of the age of 
Hadrian, found about sixty or seventy 
years ago near the Roman foss road, sig- 
nifying the distance of one milliare or 
A a Ratis, from Leicester, shews that 
Rate was a part of the town distinct 
from the Leira-castrum, and most pro- 
bably inhabited by the Britons. ‘The 
name is evident by the Celtic rhath, a 
word in the Welsh language, a cleared 
spot, such as it is well known were the 
abodes or towns of the Britons, who 
built their rude huts in such cleared 
places, rendered diflicult of access by 
the trees and thickets which grew 
around, This circumstance explains 
the etymology of several villages in 
the county, as Ratcliffe, Ratby. 
Joun Dupiey, Author of 


Naology, &c. 
Sileby, Oct. 14. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Nuge Metrice. By Sir Henry Halford, Bart. (Not published.) 


THIS learned and popular physician might justly say, “ Carminis et medics 
Pheebe repertor artis.” The god of physic and of song visited him with the 





full effulgence of his tutelary favour, of which some specimens are preserved 
in the little volume before us. We have made a few extracts, which we think 
will bear a comparison with similar productions of his learned contemporaries, 
as Lord Grenville, Marquess Wellesley, Lord Holland, and others who de- 
lighted to walk—“ Zatio redimiti tempora lauro.” 


Collins’s dirge in Cymbeline. “To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb,” &c. 


Rité tuum ad tumulum, dilecta Fidelia! flores, 
Liliaque et violas purpureasque rosas, 

Et quicquid dederit ver suavius, ordine tristi 
Et nymphz et juvenes dona suprema ferent. 


Nulla leves turbare feris ululatibus umbras 
Spectra, nec audebunt sollicitare locum ; 

Ast hic, fassa puella suos, et pastor amores, 
Vota dabunt faciles, accipientque fidem. 





* The present name of the river Soar is a different form of the word sewer; given 
because it is, in a certain sense, the sewer by which the waters of by far the greater 
portion of the county flow into the Trent and the sea. 
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Hic nulli lemures, obscoena venefica nulla 
Ducent nocturnos, gens odiosa, choros ; 

At Dryades, sylvee mitissima turba, sepulcrum, 
Spargent rose novo, sole cadente, tuum. 


Presto erit, et sociam miscere Rubecula * curam 
Vespere sub sero, cum silet omne nemus. 

Ille, ubi cara jaces, viridi sub cespite, virgo, 
Frondibus et musco, condecorabit humum. 


Cum tempestates coelique tonitrua terrent 
Ventorumque ruit vis, agitatque lares ; 

Cum sylvas inter venando ludimus, ad te 
Mens redit, ad fidam fida memorque tui. 


Ah! quoties tua forma mihi, loca sola petenti 
Obvia se comitem fert, lacrymasque ciet ! 

Flebilis heu! dum vita placet, miserandaque semper, 
Donec erit terris pulsus et exul amor. 


Goldsmith’s,—* When lovely woman stoops to folly,” &c. 


Si lapsa in vitium virgo pulcherrima amantis 
Sit serd amissam flere coacta fidem, 

Dic, quibus illa modis possit mulcere dolorem, 
Qué labem, infelix, eluat arte mali? 


Infelix! qua sola gravem lenire dolorem 
Effugere opprobrium, dissimulare nefas, 

Flectere perjuri malefidum pectus amantis, 
Et lacerare potest, ars ea sola—mori. 


From Sheridan’s Duenna,—* Had I a heart for falsehood framed.” 


Si violare fidem mihi cor proclivius esset, 
Crede mihi, me non posse nocere tibi, 

Quenquam etenim tua verba fidem me nulla rogassent, 
Fecissent fidum forma decusque tuum. 


Ergo pone metus, et fraudem parce vereri 
Neu timeas fictos in tua damna dolos ; 

Cunctos nempe senes inter numerabis amicos, 
Nec juvenis, qui te non amet, ullus erit. 


Et cum te socio tandem devinxeris uni, 
Protenis ardentis cetera turba, Proci. 

Demittent estum, stimulosque cupidinis omnes, 
Fraternreque dabunt pignora amicitiz. 


From Pope,—‘ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day,” &c. 


Anne dapes quem jam poscunt, epuleeque parande, 
Provida si fuerit mens sibi, ludat ovis ? 

Leetus ad extremum florentia pabula carpit, 
Lambit et armatas in sua colla manus. 


From Shakspere,—“ To be, or not to be: that is the question,” &c. 


Num vivam, moriarve omnis! preestantius utrum 
Esset, id in dubio est-—num tela deceret iniquee 
Fortune, plagasque pati—num opponere pectus 
Torrenti, finemque malis adhibere domando. 
Quippi mori—dormire—interque oblivia somni 
Quot mala cunque, silent vite, seevique dolores 
Diffugiunt: miseris meta exoptanda laborum, 





* Redbreast. 
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Quippe, mori—dormire—esto, dormire,—sed ultra 
Quid ? quod si excipiant lethalem somnia noctem, 
Cum semel exuerit vitiosee carnis amictum 

Conscia mens, culpasque vacet revocare priores 
Quotquot longa dies, nimium, fors, longa tulisset-— 
Hinc desiderium, terrorque hinc temporis acti! 

Ni foret, annorum casus questusque senectze,— 
Turpe supercilium, atque odium crudele tyranni, 
Ambages, moramque fori, fastusque superbi ~ 
Pretoris, spretique immitia tormina amoris, 
Jactaque ab indignis convicia foeda merenti. 

Quis tulerit ? quis qui miseram sibi sistere vitam 
Posset acu? quis Clitellas sudare vehendo 

Se sineret fassum ? nisi quod mens inscia fati 

Et perculsa metu venturi littore in illo, 

Unde redux nemo, vestigia nulla retrorsum, 
Hereat, et notos malit tolerare labores 

Quam temeré in tenebras ruere, ignotumque futurum. 
Sic facit ignavos omnes mens conscia, forti 

Si quid inest animo durum, et par fortibus actis, 
Protenus ambigue meditanti grandia cure 
Succedunt, validee vires et mascula virtus 
Pallescunt,—incerta sibi mens quo sit eundum 
Egra manet, tandemque ingentibus excidit ausis. 


“T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth; and though after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in m 
flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes s all behold, 
and not another.”—Job. 


Esse Redemptorem agnosco, cunctisque daturum 
Jus, illo quotquot sint fuerintve die. 

Et licet absumar prorsis, tellure repostus 
Vermibus, haud ulla parte manente mei, 

Ipse meis, tamen ipse oculis, coramque videbo 
Vestitusque itertm carne, videbo Deum. 


Lines suggested by Mr. Haydon’s picture of Buonaparte, in the possession 
of Sir Robert Peel. Buonaparte is represented as standing at the edge of the 
rock of St. Helena with his arms folded, contemplating a white sail in the 
horizon, his back turned towards the spectator,—the sun setting. 


Tristis, iners, solusque abrupto in limine rupis 
Stat circumspiciens exul, si forte ratem quam 
Unda vehat, reditis spem, perfugiumque ferentem. 
Circtim cuncta silent, non vox, non murmura ponti 
Percepta, occiduas dum sol se condit in undas. 
Ah! miser! ille diem referens, vitamque resurget 
Splendidior cras, mane novo. Tu sanguine fuso 
Criminibusque satur, solio detrusus ab alto 
Divulsusque tuis, veluti sub rupe Prometheus 
Fixus inaccess4, morbo vexatus et ira 

Conficiére miser !—mortemque optabis acerbam. 


These specimens will be sufficient to show the learned physician’s taste and 
talent in Latin versification, inspired by his patron deity—nam carminis 
Author Apot1o. 


B— ll. J. M. 
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CHEVY CHASE. 


IF ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred were at this day to be asked how 
“ Chevy Chase” began, they would in 
all probability answer— 


God prosper long our noble King, 
Our lives and safeties all ; 

A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall. 


Of the fine old original ballad* it- 
self, which Sir Philip Sidney says, 
“he never heard but he found his 
heart more moved than with the sound 
of a trumpet,” they know nothing. It 
is quite forgotten ; a result perhaps to 
be attributed to Addison’s well-known 
papers on the subject in the Spectator, 
in which the modern version is taken, 
and seems to have been the only one 
he was acquainted with. Now it is, 
doubtless, nothing short of literary 
high-treason to impugn the taste and 
judgment of such a man as Addison ; 
but we must say, we never could agree 
with him. We never could perceive 
in the version he gives the beauties he 
professes to point out. It always struck 
us, even before we knew his copy was 
not the original, that there was some- 
thing tame and spiritless about it— 
something very much in the Tate and 
Brady, Sternhold and Hopkins style. 
The mysterious charm of originality— 
which is too volatile to grasp—which 
we feel but cannot define—which is to 
works of art what life is to the human 
body—was wanting. It is certainly 
consolatory to inferior minds to find 
men of the highest critical acumen 
thus sometimes deceived ; but it is the 
more surprising Addison should have 
been so, when, as he himself tells us, 
he found a writer like Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, more than a century before, 
describing the ballad, as “being so 
evil apparrelled in the dust and cob- 
webs of the uncivil age” in which it 
was written,—a description wholly 
apo to the copy in the Spec- 
ator. 





* Both copies are given by Percy in his 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. I. The 
old one is the first ballad in the volume. 
The papers in the Spectator are too well- 
known to make reference necessary. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 


Addison commences his critique by 
a proposition, in which every one, we 
think, will agree. He says, that “ what- 
ever is universally tested and approved 
by a multitude, though they are only 
the rabble of a nation, must have in it 
some peculiar aptness to please and 
gratify the mind of man.” But this, 
though it may be fairly used as an ar- 
gument to show the intrinsic excellenee 
of the old ballad, does not apply to the 
later copy, which, from the style of the 
language and some peculiar expres- 
sions, that are said to fix its date, is 
generally thought not older than Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, and probably was pro- 
duced by the very remarks we have 
quoted of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Addison then endeavours to institute 
a comparison between the ballad and 
the great epic poems of Homer and 
Virgil, as conveying a moral beyond 
the mere event it commemorates; an 
attempt we cannot but deprecate. The 
two do not admit of any comparison. 
The one is a rude gothic structure of 
rough hewn stone—the others, temples 
built in the highest order of architec- 
ture, of the finest polished marble. 
The ballad of Chevy Chase is a spi- 
rited sketch of one of the conflicts con- 
tinually occurring in a state of border 
warfare, nothing more. It was one 
of those subjects which above all others 
suited the taste and manners of the 
age in which it was written, and hence 
its popularity. The stanza quoted by 
Addison in support of his theory does 
not exist in the old copy. Neither in 
that is any superiority in the contest 
ascribed to either party. Both quit 
the field, but neither “ flee,” and the 
number killed on the one side is 
nearly as great as that on the other. 
The only difference is in the manner 
in which the two kings, Henry and 
James, receive the news. 

But we will turn to the ballads 
themselves, and compare the old copy 
with that given in the Spectator. The 
latter, as we have already mentioned, 
is generally on not to be older 
than the reign of Elizabeth ; the other, 
from the broad northern dialect in 
which it is written, and from several 
things in the —— is probably 
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of the time of Henry the Sixth. In one 
stanza, speaking of the conflict, it is 
said— 


Old men, whoknow the ground wellenough, 
Do call it the battle of Otterbourn. 


But in another place we are told the 
Kings to whom the news was brought 
were Henry the Fourth of England and 
James of Scotland. Now the battle of 
Otterbourn was fought in the year 
1388, in the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond in England, and there was no 
monarch of the name of James on the 
throne of Scotland until 1421. Pre- 
viously to this James the First had 
been kept a prisoner in England, but 
in that year he was set at liberty b 

Henry the Fifth, returned to Scotlan 


and was crowned. In the following year ° 


the last-mentioned monarch died, and 
was succeeded by his son Henry the 
Sixth, in whose reign there were two 
more Jameses successively upon the 
throne of Scotland, so that James was 
probably used by the bard, who does 
not seem remarkable for his accuracy, 
as ageneral name for any Scottish king. 
There are some, perhaps, who may not 
think this of sufficient antiquity to 
confer the title of an “ old ballad,” but 
these persons would do well to remem- 
ber that there was no such language 
as the English much before Henry the 
Sixth’s reign. Such was the enmity 
between the Normans and the Saxons, 
that for above a century after the 
— they remained two distinct 
people, and it was nearly three cen- 
turies before they had anything like a 
common language. The Normans 
spoke French, or what was more pro- 
perly termed the Romana lingua, or 
romance tongue; the Saxons their old 
language. But the conquerors were 
again destined to give up their own 
tongue for that of the conquered na- 
tion; not so absolutely, perhaps, as 
they had done in Normandy, still very 
nearly so; for, though the modern 
English in sound and character bears 
but little resemblance to the Anglo- 
Saxon, it is from this source that full 
three-fourths of it are derived. Here 
and there a word of French and Latin 
derivation is to be met with, but that 
is all, the rest is Anglo-Saxon. If we 
would trace the progress of this change 
from one language to another, we have 
only to compare the last chapter of the 


old Saxon Chronicle, which closes at 
Stephen’s reign, with the language in 
which the same work is written at the 
time of the Conquest. Though unin- 
telligible to us at the present day, it 
differs nearly as much from the old 
Saxon as it does from the modern En- 
glish. A charter of Henry the Third, 
1216, which is extant in the vulgar 
tongue at that time, shows a still 
nearer approach. In that century for 
the first time we find poets composing 
metrical romances in the new language, 
which now begins to grow more and 
more like the modern English. It was 
not, however, until the end of the fol- 
lowing century, the fourteenth, that 
the work was perfected by Gower and 
Chaucer, and even these writers are 
not always intelligible to us. 

Notwithstanding the greater anti- 
quity, however, of the id copy, and 
its uncouth style, it far surpasses the 
more modern version, not only as 
being a more spirited composition, but 
also in the manner in which the drama 
of the story is worked out. It is di- 
vided into two parts, or Fits, as they 
are called. The one contains the de- 
scription of the hunt, the other of the 
battle. In the modern version, as the 
reader knows, both these events are 
blended together. 

The latter, after the stanza already 
given, proceeds :— 

To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way, 

The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

Lord Percy of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take. 

Now the first of these two stanzas 
evidently seems misplaced, and we 
shall see it ispresently. The old version 
begins with the last. 

Lord Persé of Northumberlande, 

A vow to God mayde he, 

That he would hunt in the mountayns 

Of Cheviatt within days threfe], 

Tn maugre of mightie Doglas, 

And all that with him be. 

Here we have the gist of the whole 
story. It was to be a day’s hunting 
taken in defiance of Earl Douglas, the 
lord warden of the Scottish Marches, 
of all which no mention whatever is 
made in the other copy. We may ob- 
serve, too, in passing, that the use of 
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the nominative absolute, which occurs 
in the first line, is a pure gallicism, 
and would of itself go fer to prove the 
antiquity of this copy, as showing the 
language still retained very much of 
the character which the Normans had 
given to it. The original then pro- 
ceeds :— 
The fatteste hartes of all Cheviatte 

He saide he wold kill and carry them 

away. 

By my feth, saithe the Earle Duglas, 

I will let that huntinge if I may. 


The determination of the two par- 
ties being thus made known to the 
reader, one of them is next described 
as setting out, and here we have the 
stanza which, oddly enough, is placed 
as second in the later version :— 

The Persé out of Bamboro cam, 

With him a mighty meanie, 
The child may rue that is unborn, 

It was the more pitté. 


The two last lines are intended, we 
apprehend, merely to express the me- 
lancholy reflection which naturally 
arises when we see a number of fine 
fellows, full of life and spirit, bound 
on an adventure from which the large 
majority of them will in all probability 
never return. Unborn generations, 
- the poet, will mourn for those who 
fall to-day. Alas that it should be 
so! It is the same idea which Lord 
Byron so beautifully expresses in his 
Childe Harold, when speaking of the 
allied troops on their march to Water- 
loo :-— 

And o’er them Ardennes waves her fresh, 
green leaves, 

Dewy with Nature’s teardrops, as they 

pass 
Grieving, if ought inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave. Alas! 
Ere morning to be trodden like the grass 

Which now they tread upon. 


The hunt follows, and what in the 
later version occupies four stanzas is 
here described in two, and that much 
more vividly and dramatically. Now 
nothing perhaps is so characteristic of 
originality, or shows true genius more, 
whether it be in the painter or the 
poet, than to be able by a few strokes 
of the pencil or the pen to present the 
picture in all the reality of life. Take 
the sketches, for instance, of any of 
the great masters in painting. How 
true to nature they are, and yet with 
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how few strokes the effect is produced ; 
not one could be spared. 

In the same manner how few words 
a good writer, Sir Walter Scott, for 
instance, will use, and yet how perfect 
will be the picture. But the reader 
shall judge for himself :— 


The drivars thorowe the woodes went, 
For to rease [rouse] the deer, 
The bomen bickarte [skirmished] upon 
the bent [field] 
With their broad arras clear. 
Then the wold [deer] throwe the woodes 
went, 
On every side shear [through] ; 
Greahondes thorowe the greaves [bushes] 
gent [glanced] 
For to kyll their deer. 


After killing a “hondrith fat hartes,” 
which they had done by noon, they 
collected their game together, as sports- 
men would do at the present day, 
dress it, and put it into proper order 
for taking home. This was termed 
the “bryttlynge,” and is thus de- 
scribed :— 

The[y] blewe a mort [death of the deer] 
upon the bent. 

The[y] [as]sembled on sydes-shear 

[on every side], 
To the [quarry] the Persé went 
To see the bryttlynge of the deer. 


It is while engaged in the bryttlynge, 
the whole party being collected toge- 
ther, some employed in dressing the 
deer, the others, and the greater part, 
as we may suppose, looking idly on, 
and talking over their day’s sport, that 
Lord Perss, in the midst of them all, 
makes his boast that Douglas durst not 
meet him. At this moment that chief- 
tain is seen approaching at the head of 
a numerous band of followers armed :— 
Both with spear, bylle, and brande, 

It was a mighte sight to se[e] ! 
Hardyer men of hearte and hand 

Were not in Christianté. 

On seeing this Persé immediately 
orders his men to leave off the brytt- 
lynge and stand to their arms, and 
now it is that Douglas challenges the 
Percy, and a parley ensues. 

But all this is omitted in the other 
version; or, rather, it is given differ- 
ently. The writer seems not to have 
known what was meant by the “ bryt- 
tlynge,” for, instead of attending to 
that, he makes the whole party g° to 
dinner, after which they begin hunt- 
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ing again. Percy then rides to a 
quarry to see “the tender deer,”—why 
tender we do not quite see, —and there 
it is, according to this copy, where in 
all probability there would not be more 
than one or two of his party to hear 
him, he makes his vaunt in regard to 
Douglas. The rest is the same in both 
copies, and the two parties prepare to 
decide the question by arms. Here 
ends the first Fit in the old ballad, and 
in the next we have the battle. 

On the account of this in the old 
ballad, as compared with the more 
modern copy, we cannot perhaps do 
better than quote Bishop Percy. “The 
circumstances of the battle,” says that 
writer, in the Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry, “are more clearly conceived, 
and the several incidents more dis- 
tinctly marked, in the old original than 
in the improved co y- It is well known 
that the ancient oglish weapon was 
the long-bow, and that this nation ex- 
celled all others in archery, while the 
Scottish warriors chiefly depended on 
the use of the spear. This charac- 
teristic difference never escapes our 
ancient bard, whose description of the 
first onset is to the following effect. 

“The proposal of the two gallant 
Earls. to determine the dispute by 
single combat being over-ruled, the 
English,” says he, “who stood with 
their bows ready bent, gave a general 
discharge with their arrows, which slew 
seven-score spearmen of the enemy, 
but, notwithstanding so severe a loss, 
Douglas, like a brave captain, kept his 
ground. He had divided his forces 
into three, which, as soon as the Eng- 
lish had discharged the first volley, 
bore upon them with their spears, and, 
breaking through their ranks, reduced 
them to close fighting. The archers 
upon this dropt their bows, and had 
recourse to their swords; and there 
followed so. sharp a conflict that mul- 
titudes on both sides lost their lives. 
In the midst of this general engage- 
ment at length the two great Earls 
meet, and, after a spirited encounter, 
agree to breathe, upon which a parley 
ensues, which would do honour to 
Homer himself.” 

Nothing can be more pleasingly 
distinct and circumstantial than this, 
whereas the modern copy, though in 
general it has great merit, is here un- 
luckily both confused and obscure. 


Indeed, the original words seem to 
have been totally misunderstood. 


Yet bydis the yerl Duglas upon the bent, 


which occurs at the commencement of 
the second Fit, evidently signifies “ Yet 
the Earl Douglas abides in the field,” 
whereas the more modern bard seems 
to have understood by “ bent” the in- 
clination of his mind, and accordingly 
runs quite off from the subject :— 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Douglas had the bent. 


But our remarks are exceeding the 
limit we had assigned them. We 
will therefore content ourselves with 
giving one or two extracts from both 
copies, and then conclude; and we will 
first take the stanza, in which the se- 
verity of the contest is described in 
the old copy, but which is omitted in the 
other. 


There was never afreake [combatant] one 
foot wold fle, 
But still in stour [in battle] did stand, 
Hewing on yeke other [each other] while 
the[y] might dre, 
With many a bal-full brande. 


The description of the fate of With- 
erington, in the course of which the 
expressions occur which have been ri- 
diculed in Hudibras, and excite a smile 
even now, is quite different in the old 
copy. It is but fair, however, to the 
author of the last copy to state, that 
the phrases above alluded to are said 
in Elizabeth’s time not to have been 
considered as in any way ludicrous, 
and this is one reason for referring 
the composition of it to her reign. In 
the latter, as we all know, it stands— 


For Witherington needs must I wayle, 
As one in doleful dumpes, 

For when his legges were smytten off 
He fought upon his stumpes. 


But in the original it is:— 


For Wetharyngton my hart is wo, 
That ever he slayne shuld be, [two, 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in 
He knyled and fought on his kne[e]. 


The account of Montgomery’s death 
is also altered, and, we think, not for 
the better. A soldier, it is said, in the 
more modern copy :— 

Had a bowe bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 

The arrow, of a cloth-yard long, 

Up to the head drew he. 
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Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right the shaft he sett, 

The grey guose wing, that was thereon, 
With his heart's blood was wet. 


The corresponding stanzas in the 
original are— 


An arro, that a clothyard was lang, 
To the harde stele hayld he ; 
A dynt, that was both sad and soar, 
He set on Sir Hew the Mongonbyrry. 
The dynt it was both sad and soar 
That he on Mongonbyrry sete, 
The swane-feathers, that his arrows bar, 
With his hart-blude the[y] wear wele. 


We cannot see there is any im- 
provement in substituting “the gre 
goose wing” for “the swan feathers,” 
nor do we think Addison himself would 
have thought so had he been acquainted 
with the original. There is, however, 
one part in which we must admit the 
latter is altered for the better, and 
that is where Lord Percy commiserates 
Douglas’s death. The last copy has,— 


Then leaving life Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

And said, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I had lost my land ; 


whereas in the old copy Lord Percy, 
we must confess, displays a very nig- 
gardly disposition in the regret he 
expresses for his noble rival’s death,— 


The Persé leanyde on his brande, 
And saw the Duglas de, 
He tooke the dede man by the hand, 
And sayd wo is me for the ! 
To have savyd thy lyffe I wold have partyd 
with 
My landes for years thre[e], 
For a better man of heart, nare of hand, 
Was not in all the north countrie. 


The day after the battle the widows 
are represented as going for the dead 
bodies of their husbands, an incident 
which reminds us of the battle of 
Hastings, where the same thing took 
place. Every school-boy will remem- 
ber the story of the manner in which 
Harold’s body was discovered. That 
it was long sought for in vain, and it 
was only at last that, despoiled of his 
armour, disfigured by wounds, and 
covered by blood and dirt, it was re- 
cognised by the eye of woman’s love 
lying indiscriminately among the others. 

The more recent version concludes 
with the following lines, on which 
Addison relies for his position, which 
we have already alluded to. 


God save the king, and bless the land 

In plenty, joy, and peace, 

And grant henceforth that foul debate 

’Twixt noblemen may cease. 

This is, however, a mere interpola- 
tion of the writer’s own. The old 
version concludes :— 

There never was atymein the Marches parts, 

Sen the Duglas and Persé mete, 

But it was marvele and the rede blude 
renne not, 

As the rean does in the strete. 

The above extracts, few as they are, 
well show the truth of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s remarks, both as tothe ruggedness 
of the diction, and the “ spirit-stirring 
style” in which the old ballad is written. 

We will, in conclusion, quote the 
last remark of Addison, in which we 
perfectly agree, merely premising that 
the term “ Gothic” is used in a some- 
what different sense from what we 
attach to it now. When he wrote, 
the Grecian style of architecture was 
beginning, for the first time, to be in- 
troduced into this country, and so 
great was the rage for it that — 
other kind fell into disrepute. 
the buildings which had been erected 
by our ancestors, and which we so 
much admire, presenting, as they did, 
so strong a contrast to the chaste 
severity of the former style, were by 
way of contempt denominated Gothic, 
Vandalic, as being the work of mere 
barbarians.* When Addison uses the 
term of “ Gothic,” therefore, he means 
to imply anything merely fantastical, 
out of proportion; a very different 
meaning from what we attach to it 
now, and by which he meant only to 
designate the far-fetched conceits and 
affectation of poets like Cowley, a 
school then very much in vogue. 
Addison says, “if this song had been 
written in the Gothick manner, which 
is the delight of all our little wits, 
whether writers or readers, it would 
not have hit the taste of so many ages, 
and have pleased the readers of all 
ranks and conditions.” A proposition, 
if we understand the term Gothic in 
the sense we have explained it then 
to bear, strictly true. It is only the 
vitiated palate that finds gratification 
in spices and seasonings; a healthy 
appetite likes plain, simple ~~ 





-* Vide Sir Christopher Wren’s Paren- 
talia. 
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Tue Farrrax Corresronpence.—Memoirs of the Reign of Charles I. Edited 
by George W. Johnson, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE history of these Fairfax Papers 
is curious. In the spring of 1822, Mr. 
Martin, the possessor of Leeds Castle, 
in Kent, set apart for sale a quantity 
of useless furniture, and amongst it an 
old oak chest crowded to the very lid 
with Dutch tiles. The oak chest was 
bought for a few shillings by a shoe- 
maker residing in the neighbouring 
village of Lenham, and was borne away 
to the shoemaker’s cottage, whose 
hearth its contents were designed to 
ornament. But Mr. Shoemaker was 
disappointed. On inspecting his bar- 
gan be found that the het really 
contained only a few layers of cleanly 
tiles, and that underneath them was 
pressed and stowed away a closely 
packed deposit of dirty old a 
Annoyed at this untoward result of a 
promising speculation, the chest was 
cleared out, and the writings igno- 
miniously consigned to the corner of a 
cellar, ready to be used for waste 
paper as occasion should arise. And 
when occasion did arise the old papers 
were not forgotten. Every now and 
then a skin of parchment was cut into 
strips for shoemakers’ measures ; the 
children of the village covered their 
drum heads with grants of abbey lands 
to the courtiers of Hen: VIIL ; the 
dress-makers found the old letters ex- 
tremely serviceable as thread-papers ; 
and gentlemen’s servants had many a 
pair of mended shoes sent home in 
substantial wrappers of scribbled paper 
—orders for the movements of the 
Parliamentary army, and accounts of 
regiments of esas: This multifarious 
dispersion brought some of the papers 
within the keen scent of Mr. Jadis and 
Mr. Upcott, great autograph hunters; 
but the actual deposit in the corner of 
the cellar was never — upon by 
any MS. Nimrod. ow long the 
collection remained subject to this 
process of utilitarian conversion does 
not appear. It ultimately reached the 
ears of the shoemaker that there was a 
banker at Maidstone who had a taste 
for investing money in paper of that 
description. It seemed incredible, but 
an application was made to the banker- 
antiquary ; he delightedly discounted 
the shoemaker’s securities ; the papers 


turned out to be old correspondence 
and private documents of the family 
of Fairfax, to whom Leeds Castle at 
one time belonged, and the result is 
now before us in two volumes, which 
are to be the precursors of others. 

So much for the history of the 
papers. We will now consider their 
contents. The family of Fairfax has 
many claims upon the memory of 
Englishmen, and not a few of a special 
kind, as appealing to antiquaries and 
lovers of literature. The ancient his- 
tory of the family is touched very 
lightly by the editor of the present 
work, and part of a pedigree found 
amongst the shoemaker’s collection is 
printed so inaccurately as to be almost 
useless. Richard Fairfax is said to 
have possessed the manor of Askham, 
co. York, “in 1204-5.” His grandson 
William, who was high-bailiff of York 
in 1249, purchased Walton, and one 
of his descendants, who was described 
as of Walton, was created Baron 
Fairfax of Emely, in Tipperary, in 
1629. One of the same family, a Sir 
Guy Fairfax, was one of the judges of 
the King’s Bench in 1478, and estab- 
lished his family residence at Steeton, 
in the parish of Bolton Percy, near 
York. Sir William Fairfax, “the heir 
of Sir Guy,” was a judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and his heir, another Sir 
William, acquired Denton by marriage. 
This second Sir William is said to have 
disinherited his second son Sir Thomas 
(the eldest dying without issue), “ be- 
cause he assisted at the sacking of 
Rome in the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion.” The will, as published, may, 

rhaps, prove the disinheritance, but 
it negatives the assigned reason. The 
sack of Rome took place in 1527, the 
disinheriting will was made in 1557, 
and we are told that the testator made 
a previous will, in which there was no 
disinheritance, in 2 Edw. VI. that is, 
in 1549. Must we not infer then that 
the cause of disinheritance occurred, 
not so far back as 1527, but between 
1549 and 1557 ? 

The disinherited Sir Thomas was 
not altogether at the mercy or subject 
to the caprice of his father. He suc- 
ceeded to Denton in right of his mother, 
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and there founded a new and distin- 
guished stock. Of his sons, Edward 
was the poet, the translator of Tasso ; 
Charles was governor of the English 
forces in Ostend, and was killed there 
during the great siege; and Thomas, 
the eldest, was both a soldier and a 
diplomatist, having been employed by 
Elizabeth as an ambassador to Scot- 
land, served under Leicester in the Low 
Countries, and been knighted by the 
Earl of Essex before Rouen. (Journal 
of the siege, p.71.) ‘Thomas succeeded 
his disinherited father at Denton in 
1599, and was created Lord Fairfax of 
Cameron, in Scotland, in 1627. Of his 
sons, four were killed in one fatal year 
—1621; William and John in the war 
of the Palatinate; Peregrine at Ro- 
chelle; and Thomas in Turkey. Henry 
was in the church, and passed a quiet 
life in the family living of Bolton Percy. 
Charles, a lawyer and antiquary, and 
donor of MSS. to Lincoln’s Inn, founded 
a new branch of the family, the Fair- 
faxes of Menston; and Ferdinando 
succeeded, upon the death of his father 
in 1640, to the title and the estate at 
Denton. The second Lord Fairfax 
was father of Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
parliamentary general, who succeeded 
in 1648 as the third Lord Fairfax; 
but his fame was acquired as “ Sir 
Thomas,” and by that name, rather 
than by the title of his peerage, he 
seems destined to live in popular and 
historical remembrance. 

The letters which are here published 
commence with the first Lord Fairfax, 
and the earliest of them relate prin- 
cipally to the management of his es- 
tate, and the supply of the pecuniary 
necessities of his sons. A few, relating 
to the adventures of the young soldiers 
warring in the service of the Palatinate, 
are of interest. In one of them Sir 
Edward Vere comes nobly forward to 
appease the anger of Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax at the extravagance of Vere’s 
young officer William Fairfax. All 
the family were religiously interested 
in the success of the Elector Palatine, 
whose triumph they thought would 
be that of Protestantism. Even Sir 
Thomas himself donned his armour in 
the cause. 

‘* The report of Spinola’s intention to 
prevent our passage has brought my white- 
headed father into the Low Countries, 
who, since his coming amongst us, is 


grown forty years younger than he was 
before. He resolves to make one, and to 
that end has provided himself of horse and 
arms, and all other necessaries. He is re- 
ceived here with very great respect; the 
memory of his former actions, as well in 
these parts as in France, being the chiefest 
cause thereof. If it shall please God that 
he return no more alive, my request shall 
be to Mr. Selden to grace him with an 
epitaph ; a better quill than his can never 
be set on work, and to employ a meaner 
were but to detract from him that doth 
deserve so well.’’ (i. xxxvi.) 


The brave youth who writes thus 
of his father was a collector of books, 
MSS. and coins, and a great venerator 
of Selden. 


“ What was sent me from hence, I know 
not,’’ he writes, “‘ but understand that 
most of my chiefest books were left be- 
hind ; yet in whose custody I cannot learn, 
neither why they staid behind their fel- 
lows. Those that come into your hands 
I refer to your disposing, only I desire 
that my ancient manuscripts and Roman 
coins may be from me presented to the 
famous Selden, to whom I entreat my best 
respects may be remembered. It was told 
me my kinsman and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir Edward Vere had sent for my best 
antiquities, as well books as coins. If he 
have, there will be nothing left worthy of 
Mr. Selden’s view; howsoever, let him 
know the fault is none of mine, for not only 
what I have, but even myself I vow unto his 
service. Desire him to remember my best 
respects to those whom he knows I most 
desired to be made known unto. But that 
my occasions are extraordinary at this in- 
stant, I would have written to him.” (ibid.) 


Two interesting letters contain the 
particulars of the deaths of this brave 
fellow and his equally gallant brother, 
John. The latter was killed in de- 
fending an outwork of Frankenthal 
on the same night William Fairfax re- 
ceived a pike-thrust in his body. 


‘This wound in his body made him 
keep his lodgings a week, so as that Friday 
sennight which he was hurt, towards the 
evening he came down into the ravelin the 
English guarded, and there meant to watch 
all night, though many persuasions were 
used to him to the contrary, for his 
strength was not fit for it, yet he would 
have his own will; and to show he was 
strong and well, he would go to the wall 
to shoot off a piece ; at which instant, 
one of the enemy’s cannon gave fire and 
pierced the parapet, lighted on his thigh, 
and broke the bone, so as that night, to- 
wards the morning, he died . . . . They 
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‘died,’ concludes Sir John Burrough, writing 
to the bereaved father respecting both his 
departed sons, ‘ with a general fame of ho- 
nest men and valiant gentlemen.’ ” (i. xlvi.) 

An inscription to their memory still 
stands (we hope) upon a monument in 
the Dutch church at Frankenthal. It 
is here printed, but very inaccurately. 
When Tite Rupert was on his march 
to York in 1644, he lay a night at 
Denton. He there saw a portrait of 
one of these young heroes, and nobly 
testified his sense of their exertions in 
his father’s cause, by commanding that 
the house should not be injured for 
William Fairfax’s sake. 

Two papers here published give a 
minute account of the death of Pere- 
grine. His daring spirit induced him 
to accompany a person who was sent 
to carry tidings into Montauban 
through the French camp. They were 
intercepted. The. messenger escaped. 
Peregrine Fairfax was seized by a 
body of musketeers. 

‘¢ They took from him a red coat lined 
with fur, and laid with gold buttons, as 
also his hat and feather, and put their 
hands into his pockets, taking out his 
money, which when they had done, (and 
perceiving him a follower of the ambassa- 
dor’s) feared to be questioned, one of 
them cried out ‘ Let us kill him !’ where- 
upon one other of them laid a musket to 
his breast to have shot him instantly, 
which he perceiving, cast it up with his 
hand as he was giving fire, and the bullet 
by that means went over his shoulder, but 
the powder burned his face very sore. 
Then he drew his sword and said, ‘I will 
not die alone ;’? and making at them he 
was knocked down, when instantly there 
came up certain horsemen and took him 
from them.” 

He was carried into Montauban, 
where, after fourteen days, he died of 
his wounds. 

A paper of services of the first lord, 
upon pretence of which, but really 
upon consideration of 1,500/., his peer- 
age was granted, sets him forth as 
having been slighted by Elizabeth on 
account of his known affection for 
James. When solicited to give him 
an appointment at Berwick, she fiercely 
replied, that “ she would put no Scots 
there whilst she lived.” The transac- 
tion respecting the peerage was sufli- 
ciently disgraceful. After having 
bought his honour, for a sum which 
it was stipulated should cover all ex- 
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penses, he was called upon for further 
payments, which he very stoutly, and, 
as far as appears, successfully, resisted. 

The old lord enjoyed his dignity 
until a very advanced age. Several let- 
ters to him from his son Ferdinando, re- 
porting the parliamentary intelligence, 
show the continued interest he took 
in public affairs, and present us with 
what may be regarded as the views of 
the moderate amongst the opposition 
members, in reference to the disputed 
questions of the time. The following 
is of this kind, and valuable; it relates 
to Charles’s second parliament :— 


“The King hath writ to the Speaker, to 
put us in mind of our promise to relieve 
him, in so ample a manner as to make him 
secure at home and feared abroad. In- 
deed, our hopes of ease in grievances drew 
from the Commons this large promise, 
which he is pleased to require without con- 
ditions, yet puts us in hope of a kingly 
care to redress them. If we give nothing, 
we not only incense the King, who is in 
his own nature extremely stiff, but endan- 
ger aruin of the commonweal, as things 
now stand. And if we do give, it may 
perhaps not be employed the right way, 
and the more we part with the more we 
shall want another time to bestow. If we 
give nothing, we must expect to be dis- 
solved and live in apparent danger from 
abroad ; if we give little, we must expect 
little from his Majesty in ease of our re- 
quests, and not be secure from our ene- 
mies. The proportion must make all 
things well or ill, and what this will be I 
yet know not, for Monday next is the day 
appointed to begin this business, and 
without any intervening matter to proceed 
till we make an end.’’ (i. 25.) 


The result is too well known. No 
grievances were redressed, no supply 
was granted, the Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the King proceeded to ley 
money in the most irregular way. ‘x 
paper in this volume gives an account 
of an interview between the Deputy 
Lieutenants of the county of York, 
acting as commissioners for procuring 
a benevolence to be granted to the 
King, and the people of the district for 
which they acted. The transaction 
occurred in 1627. After stating that 
they had complied with their instruc- 
tions, and “ enforced the necessities of 
supplies with our best persuasions,” 
the commissioners relate the result 
thus :— 


‘ After some silence of the people, and 
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every man refusing to speak for himself, 
they required a conference; which had, 
they did all (but one man, whose offer was 
unworthy the mentioning) agree in the 
negative, pleading their poverties, and al- 
leging the occasions of their wants, which 
is, by the late dearth of corn, the present 
dearth of cattle, and the want of trade in 
this poor part of the country, much of it 
consisting of a barren forest. Whereunto 
they did add the great number of armies 
imposed upon them, lately renewed, and 
their charges of training soldiers; and 
some, in our private persuasions, com- 
plained of the great charges towards the 
relief of certain towns in this division, and 
the great cost that year. Lastly, they did 
mention the late payment of the subsidies, 
as well to his Majesty of blessed memory 
deceased as to his Majesty now reigning, 
yet all, with much alacrity, expressing in 
their words their forwardness to defend 
his Majesty with their lives, and with their 
goods when God shall enable them. Thus, 
sorry that our endeavours have had no 
better success, we most humbly take our 
leave.’’ (i. 74.) 


The dissatisfaction of the people, 
specially with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and generally with the conduct 
of the court, is strikingly illustrated 
by a letter dated the 24th February, 
1627-8, which gives, moreover, a curious 
piece of city history. 


“The mariners behaved themselves so 
insolently towards the Duke that he and 
my Lord of Holland wounded divers of 
them, insomuch that since that time the 
Duke, dining at the Lord Mayor’s, was 
guarded thither and to the Court with a 
strong company of muskeeters, doubting 
some outrage should have been offered by 
them. The citizens have chosen their 
knights and burgesses, which were of 
them that suffered for the loan; they have 
with great disgrace rejected the recorder, 
who prescribed for this election since the 
Conquest, but for all that antiquity they 
would not endure to have him in the no- 
mination, for they find he hath relation to 
whom they do not affect. They have 
elected for knights Aldermen Moulson 
and Clitherowe ; and for burgesses Cap- 
tain Waller and one Brunti (?).’’ (i. 89) 


The editor queries this odd name, 
as well he might ; but he did not take 
the trouble to ascertain that the name 
of the person whom the citizens elected ; 
the name which he could not read, 
was Bunce; James Bunce, who had 
been imprisoned for resisting the forced 
loan. We have here an explanation 
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of why the citizens of London have 
immemorially returned four members 
to parliament. London, being a county 
as well as a city, returned two members 
as knights for the county, and two as 
burgesses for the city. 

Old Lord Fairfax was “a lame man,” 
and rode in a litter for many years of 
his life; but he kept up, as we have 
observed, his interest in the affairs of 
his country and family to the latest 
period of his life. Unable himself to 
execute the active duties of his station, 
his son Ferdinando was his deputy, 
and reported very minutely to his 
father. His letters generally contain 
instructive particulars. Thus, when 
the king went to York in 1639, Sir 
Ferdinando waited upon his Majesty 
with his followers, and afterwards 
wrote to his father thus :— 

‘*The King is come hither with a very 
small train; none of the lords attending 
him save the Lord of Lennox, the Earls of 
Arundel and Holland. I was with the 
general (the Earl of Holland) yesterday 
morning and attended him to court. I 
acquainted him with your lordship’s in- 
firmity and weakness, which he was very 
sorry for, wishing you had been in the 
best state of health at this time. There 
was warning yesterday morning that the 
Lord Lieutenants and Colonels should 
attend his Majesty at two of the clock in 
the afternoon. The King expressed his 
thanks for our willingness to this action, 
and required us to be ready for a march 
onasudden... The Scots have taken 
the castles of Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Stir- 
ling, and divers others, and have with 
their impure hands carried away the 
crown, sceptre, and other regal ensigns, to 
places of their own. Here are some few 
lords,“with their servants, come to bring 
ill tidings, stolen out of the kingdom, 
which is now wholly of the Covenant side, 
save those few at Aberdeen, towards 
whom about six thousand persons are 
marched, and those given [out] to be lost, 
not so much by the sword as by convert- 
ing to the Covenant, which all of that 
kingdom readily incline to. To-morrow 
(as the post yesterday brought word) is 
the day that ten thousand are appointed 
to meet near unto Berwick, and there stay 
and expect the English forces. It is 
thought they will take that town if they 
find any fortifying of it, which will force 
our sudden march. The King now finds 
that his ears have been abused by preten- 
sions of great forces on his side in that 
kingdom, whereas none now appears.”’ 


i. 352, 
(i. 352.) 4G 
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Four days afterwards he writes : 


‘¢My Lord of Essex entered into Ber- 
wick with 1400 on Tuesday last, and my 
Lord Clifford had 500 good soidiers sent 
him into Carlisle the same day, which 
came out of Ireland. The country people 
come into both towns, and raise works 
which are not yet hindered by the enemy ; 
they were then marched to Aberdeen, 
which is now said to be taken, and about 
3000 good arms, lately sent by his Majesty 
to his own party, they got; likewise forty 
good pieces of cannon, and other artillery, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, with good store 
of powder there and at Dalkeith. The 
Marquis Huntley is gone further north, to 
a castle of his, where he remains with 
some small strength about him. It is 
thought he will not be attempted, but the 
forces brought to the borders, there to 
attend the movings of the English.” 
(i. 359.) 

On the 9th May he writes: 

. my Lord of Lindsey is got to his 
government at Berwick. All the present 
regiments by the latter end of this week 
will be got about Alnwick, which with 
those that are drawn up to the frontiers, 
will make 17,000 foot, besides 3,500 horse. 
Sir John Melton told me that my Lord of 
Northumberland desires those gentlemen 
that hold land of his manors should now 
show their affection to him. His earnest 
suit to his Majesty was to have come along 
this journey, but it was not granted, so as 
this new troop is to be commanded by 
Mr. Henry Percy his brother, who re- 
quires only man and horse complete, who 
shall presently enter into pay without any 
further charge to the owners.’’ (i. 359.) 


On the 17th May Sir Ferdinando 
writes, that “on Monday last the Scots 
showed themselves about 20,000,snear 
Berwick, but attempted nothing. Yes- 
terday, at Newcastle, war was pro- 
claimed against that nation,” (i. 361 ;) 
and on the 3rd June, Sir Thomas 
Widdrington, son-in-law of Sir Ferdi- 
nando, writes thus, after a visit to 
Berwick :— 


‘¢ The King himself lodged at Berwick 
two nights, the army being planted very 
near him. And upon Monday last the 
King himself went with the army toa place 
called the Birk, and westwards, two miles 
up the river from Berwick, and there left 
it, where it yet remains. The army was 
in some want of provision in the march, 
which made them do much harm in the 
country : this want was occasioned by the 
negligence or ignorance of those who were 
to make it; but they are now well sup- 
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plied. The King himself came [back] into 
Berwick upon Monday night last, and 
lodgeth in the palace ; and that same night 
Sir Simon Harcourt landed, and his regi- 
ment, being 3,000, landed the next morn- 
ing at the Holy Island. The Earl of Hol- 
land and the horse-quarter were placed with 
my brother Selby at Twisell, which is a 
finer seat than I could have imagined to 
be in that place. General Leslie himself 
was at Aton, within five miles of Berwick, 
upon Wednesday se’nnight last, being 
only attended with some 30 horsemen.’’ 
(i. 368.) 

Sir Ferdinando Fairfax and his re- 
giment were shortly afterwards com- 
manded to march “ towards Carlisle.” 
Two letters from “Perith” (which 
the Editor says is “ beyond Appleby 
in Westmoreland,” which no doubt it 
is, but which means “ Penrith” in 
Cumberland, the e in the original MS. 
having, we have little doubt, the mark 
over it which indicates the omission of 
an n,) describe the condition of Sir Fer- 
dinando’s troops as most miserable. 
Without “ ammunition and pay, having 
neither powder nor match, nor money 
from the treasury,” it was difficult to 
keep them together at all; and alike 
happy were the distressed colonel and 
his weary troops when the pacification 
gave occasion for their withdrawal. 

Sir Ferdinando returned to Denton 
in time to close the eyes of his aged 
father, who died on the 1st May 1640. 
The new peer was returned as one of 
the members for Yorkshire in the Long 
Parliament. From this tinie the prin- 
cipal letters are from a Mr. Thomas 
Stockdale, a sort of bailiff or agent to 
Lord Fairfax, who was most virtuously 
anxious to think that every thing done 
by his noble lord and the parliament 
was “wisest, virtuousest, discretest, 
best.” The only really valuable letter 
of this very prosy letter-writing-echo 
is one in which he describes the op- 
pression to which the country was 
subjected by the soldiers stationed in 
the north. (ii. 203.) If the shoemaker 
had converted the letters of this worthy 
intg measures he would have saved the 
world a very grievous infliction of 
valueless _ and print. These 
paste jewels, set by the Editor in what 


is termed “ Memoirs,” bring the nar- 
rative down to the breaking out of the 
civil war, Ferdinando the second Lord 
Fairfax being still alive, and his son 
Sir Thomas, the future parliamentary 
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gener having just presented to the 
ing, on the pommel of his saddle, on 
Heyworth Moor, the very obnoxious 
petition of the freeholders of York- 
shire, praying him to return to his 
Parliament. 

Of Sir Thomas we hope to hear 
more in future volumes. He was born 
at Denton on 17th January 1611-12, 
and for a short time studied at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. But his 
taste led him to prefer the camp to the 
court, the bar, or the church ; and in 
1629, upon the advice of Lord Clare, he 
was sent to join Lord Vere’s company 
in Holland. “He may there,” writes 
his father, “practice arms, fencing, 
dancing, and study the mathematics.” 
His course of life seems to have been 
principally determined by the ad- 
vice of his grandfather and godfather 
Thomas, the first lord, who was evi- 
dently fond of the boy, although he 
treated him sternly, and deemed him 
so intolerably proud that he looked 
‘forward to his bringing ruin upon the 
ey After quitting the army of 
the Palatinate, young Thomas Fairfax 
went into France, where he remained 
for some time learning the language 
and studying the art of war. In 1632 
he wished to join the Swedish army, 
but does not seem to have been able 
to prevail upon his grandfather to give 
his consent. Three years afterwards 
he entered upon a treaty for a mar- 
riage with a daughter of his late friend 
Lord Vere. The business was con- 
ducted in due form, and after two 
years he carried off the bride, whose 
portrait illustrates the second-volume 
of the present work. A long illness 
followed, from which he recovered 
just in time to command a troop 
of horse in the King’s northern army 
in 1639. Upon that occasion his grand- 
father, then touching his eightieth 
year, wrote to him as follows :— 

“To my very loving grand-child, 
Thomas Fairfax, captain of a troop of 
horse in his Majesty’s service. 

‘*Tom,—I desire you to be mindful to 
serve God with all your soul and the King 
with all your heart. You know in what 
obligations you are bound to my Lord- 
General, therefore apply yourself to him 
with your best respects, and I do not 
doubt he will regard you. Avoid private 
quarrels as much as you can, and show 
your valour upon the common enemy ; the 
first will but show your pride and bring 
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you hatred, the seeond give you honour 
and reputation. I write this, because 
amongst so many as you shall converse 
with you shall meet with men of various 
humours. I have by this messenger sent 
the bay-gelding to the honourable Mr. 
Percy, praying him to accept him, and to 
place some of his own servants on him, 
for you may tell him that mine are so di- 
vided between your father and you as J 
have not one to spare. Nickson did offer 
himself to go, but when it came to it al- 
leged his wife and children could not spare 
him. Let me hear from you as often as 
you can, for where I dwell I hear nothing 
of those affairs. My prayers shall always 
be for the King and the good success of 
the army; and thus, with God’s blessing 
upon you all, Iam, your very loving grand- 
father, 
‘¢THomAs Farrrax.”’ 


The treaty with the Scots was a 
subject of hearty rejoicing to the 
young captain. ‘ Scarce was there 
any,” he writes, “ that had an ear to 
hear it, which had not a heart to praise 
God for it; and I beseech God he would 
be pleased to preserve it from a relapse, 
which, if it were in the power of some, 
I might fear it would fall into.” Here 
the present volumes leave Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, with the addition only of a 
notice of the birth of a daughter, who 
was afterwards married, very unfor- 
tunately, to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and a similar notice of his interference 
to present the Yorkshire petition to 
the King, which we have before men- 
tioned. 

There are in these books several new 
letters of Lord Strafford’s; and one 
fact, although not derived from the 
Fairfax papers, is disclosed respecting 
the death of Lord Strafford’s second 
wife, which is very curious. Every 
body knows Lord Strafford’s allusion 
to her in his defence, one of the most 
touching passages in that eloquent 
harangue. Baillie, one of the Scotch 
commissioners, whose account of Straf- 
ford’s trial, bitter and prejudiced as it 
is, is almost the best we possess, re- 
marks that when Strafford, carried 
away with grief and passion, paused 
and burst into tears, after the deliver 
of that allusion to his wife; “some too 
it for a true defect of memory; others, 
and the most part, for a notable part of 
hisrhetoric ; some, that true griefand re- 
morse at that remembrance had stopped 
his mouth ; for they say, that his first 
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[second ?] lady, the Karl of Clare’s sister, 
being with child, finding one of his 
whore’s letters, brought it to him, and 
chiding him therefore, he struck her on 
the breast, whereof shortly she died.” 
This vulgar, monstrous tale has been 
universally disbelieved, but the actual 
fact has never been known until now. 
It appears in the following passage of 
a letter of Ferdinando Fairfax to his 
father :— 


*¢ T waited yesternight on my lord pre- 
sident, whom I found in very pensive case, 
and sufficiently sensible of his loss, which 
at that instant was more stirred by reason 
of those newly returned that attended the 
body to its burial, which was embalmed, and 
the child taken out and wrapped beside it, 
and sent to Woodhouse to be buried. His 
lordship told me the occasion, much after 
the manner it was related to you by my 
brother. The strange fly he brought out 
of the garden unperceived into my lady’s 
chamber, who, hastening to wipe it off, it 
spread a pair of large wings, somewhat 
fearful to her ; at which she stepped back 
and gave a little wrench of her foot; but 
my lord did not think that any occasion 
of her sickness, but rather the fright, not 
being used to the sight of such vermin. 
T staid above half an hour with him, and 
would have staid longer, but that the dis- 
course of his loss bred but his farther sor- 
row, and after I had seen his sweet chil- 
dren I came away. . . . In truth he 
is much cast down by his great loss, and 
the whole city generally has a face of 
mourning. Never any woman so magni- 
fied and lamented even of those that never 
saw her face.’’ (i. 237.) 


There is a characteristic letter of 
the celebrated Anne Clifford, Countess 
of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgo- 
mery, at i. 265, and a poem of Edward 
Fairfax on the death of James I. at i. 
3, but we have not space for further 
quotations. Those we have given have 
shown that there is good stuff in these 
volumes, but it bears a small propor- 
tion to the magnitude of their con- 
tents. The Editor’s voluminous ad- 
ditions are in the style of his former 
works, and his blunders very conspi- 
cuous. <A few examples will suffice. 


Vol. i. p. xxxiii. “ What you write 
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send to my nephew. Ask his chamber, 
because I am uncertain of my lodging.” 
It should be, “send to my nephew Aske 
his chamber, because,” &c. At vol. ii. 
p- 181, we have, “ My cousin Aske and 
his wife remember them to you. .. . 
He is in his lodging again in the 
Temple, and in reasonable practice.” 

At vol. i. p. 254, we are told, as the 
result of a Star-chamber case, “ my 
lord is dismissed and fined 40/. Per 
Judie Clamore!” It is probably “ per 
judicum clamorem,” in the original. 

At vol. i. p. 78, “D. D.” an or- 
dinary direction for delivery on the 
address of a letter, is said to mean, 
* Dono dedit !” 

At vol. i. p. Ixvi. “ tell my brother 
Richard, Marris is dead.” ‘There was 
no brother Richard, and every one ac- 
quainted with the persons referred to 
knows that it was “ Richard Marris” 
whose death was alluded to. At 
p- 247 is a letter from this same Ri- 
chard Marris, but his signature is 
printed Richard Morris. The proper 
names are often sadly mangled; at 
i. 871, we have Unsdall for Uvedale ; 
at ii. 207, Stafford for Strafford; at 
i. 293, Luywe for Mason, as the name 
of the Recorder. 

At vol. i. p. xvii. we have “ grass 
houses” for “ glass houses ;” at p. xxx. 
the Archbishop of York is made to 
sign “ Tobias Eborcen;” at p. 89 the 
common word “withall” is printed 
“with, all,” and the sense strangely 
vulgarised; at p. 158, “much dis- 
turbance” stands “ such disturbance,” 
which in that position is nearly non- 
sense; in one place we have the good 
word “censured” for “sentenced” 
struck out, as if it were a mistake ; in 
another place it is allowed to stand. 

Such errors, and the number might 
be increased indefinitely, shake one’s 
confidence in the accuracy of the papers 
as they stand, and make the reader 
suspect some blunder at every turn. 
The notes and memoirs contributed by 
the editor are full of far graver mis- 
takes, but we do not think it necessary 
to comment at all upon those portions 
of the work. 
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SEPULCHRAL BRASSES. 
A Series of Monumental Brusses. By J. G. and L. A. B. Waller. Parts I. 


—XIII. Folio. 


List of Monumental Brasses. By C. R. Manning, Esq. of Corpus Christi College, 


Cambridge. 1846. 8vo. 


Monumental Brasses and Slabs : an Historical and Descriptive Notice of the in- 
cised Monumental Memorials of the Middle Ages. By the Rev. Charles Boutell, 
M.A. Rector of Downham Market, Norfolk, one of the Secretaries of the St. 


Alban’s Architectural Society. 


1847, Royal 8vo. 


A Manual for the study of Monumental Brasses, with a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Four hundred and fifty Rubbings in the possession of the Oxford Architectural 


Society. 1848. 8vo. 


The Monumental Brasses of England: a Series of Engravings upon Wood, from 
every variety of these interesting and valuable Memorials. By the Rev. Charles 


Boutell, 12.A. Royal 8vo. 


THE scythe of Time is surely di- 
rected with more than ordinary malice 
against sepulchral monuments, and its 
attacks are generally seconded by the 
cold indifference of that posterity for 
whose observation and attention such 
memorials were especially designed. 
It seems as if the vanity and self-es- 
teem of mankind were doomed to be 
perpetually chastised by the recurrence 
of the same qualities in their suc- 
cessors, so ostentatious, apparently, is 
recent grief, so faint historical me- 
mory- Monuments, in order to fulfil 
their object, are necessarily obtrusive, 
and therefore it would seem that men 
determine to disregard them. The 
living generation is occupied by its 
own cares and its own pursuits. It is 
impressed with a sense of its own im- 
portance, its own advance in politics, 
in science, or, at least, in fashion. It 
has little sympathy with the dead, and 
it regards their monuments as belong- 
ing altogether to them, and possessing 
no interest for themselves. Meanwhile 
Time is continuing his unwearied at- 
tacks. The once perfect sculpture is 
mutilated, the splendid colours fade, 
the gilding is tarnished, the inscription 
obscured. No one save the porin 
antiquary cares to decypher its record, 
no one save he whose experience 
enables him, according to the old pro- 
verb, to recognise ex pede Herculem, 
can appreciate the disfigured relic. At 
last, it is altogether removed. It has 
perhaps become a source of incon- 
venience to the existing generation ; 
or it stands in the way of some fancied 
improvement: perhaps it merely of- 
fends their altered taste; or perhaps 
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they have some memorial of their own 
fleeting career to occupy its place. The 
children of to-day inscribe their names 
on the sea-sand; another tide flows 
onward, and the record is obliterated 
for ever. 

It is from the tomb itself that we 
have recovered much of the informa- 
tion we now possess respecting the 
early ages of the world. Treasures 
which Time seemed to have consigned 
to utter oblivion have been rescued 
from the sepulchres of the Egyptian, 
the Etruscan, and the Roman: nor 
has it been deemed improper to in- 
trude into graves of sie: more recent 
generations, however exalted the rank 
of the party, (the higher, indeed, the 
rank, the less apparently has been 
their immunity,) if any information 
could thereby be obtained, or even 
any curiosity gratified. On the whole, 
we certainly feel that there has been 
too much of this heartless investiga- 
tion. But in the mean time much of 
that instruction which might have been 
derived from the monuments which, as 
we before said, were actually intended 
for the instruction of posterity, has 
been allowed to fade away, under the 
- of guardians at once ignorant of 
their historical value, and unable to 
appreciate their artistic merits.* 





* Mr. Boutell remarks (p. 169), ‘‘ The 
once gorgeous marble may now, at first 
sight, but too often appear but little 
better than a misshapen mass of those 
modern barbarisms, house-paint, white- 
wash, and plaster; but by trouble, and 
care, and labour, it may be disencumbered 
of these cases, and the beauty of the 
original, if not restored, may at least be 





















Even the attempts which were for- 
merly made to preserve on paper 
some memorials of these monuments 
of the olden time, were wholly inade- 
quate to their object. In making the 
transcript of a work of ancient art, 
anything like “ improvement” is as 
much to be depreciated as inferiority. 
To convert the figures of a medieval 
church - painting into the muscular 
forms of Raffaele or Michel Angelo,* 
conveys as little useful information as 
to delineate a sepulchral brass or an 
ancient seal in the rude tricking of our 
old heralds. The latter, it is true, may 
now be restored with some confidence, 
even in cases where the originals are 
lost; but that is only because ex- 
amples of a similar date and fashion 
are preserved, and the succession of 
style is at length so perfectly under- 
stood, by careful delineation, close ob- 
servation, and comparison, that a sys- 
tem is the result, in which the forms of 
art, like those of the natural world, are 
assigned without hesitation to their 
right places by those who have mas- 
tered the science. 

It was very different in the days of 
Mr. Gough. With great zeal for our 
historical memorials, with some appre- 
ciation of the excellent in art, and with 
much patriotic liberality, he formed 
his magnificent work on “ Sepulchral 
Monuments ;” but so little was he 
skilled in the criticism of chronological 
style, whether in architecture or in 
costume, that he in some cases has 
admitted without dispute a vulgar 
error which assigned a monument even 
centuries away from its real era. 

The minute chronological criticism 
to which pointed architecture is now 
subjected is notorious. It appears from 
the works before us that the same dis- 
criminative observations may be equally 
successful in other departments of art. 
We may cite, by way of example, what 
the critics have to say respecting the 
brass of Sir John de Northwode at 


distinguished.’’ We had the pleasure of 
noticing in our last Magazine, p. 531, 
such a work of restoration at present in 
progress at Elford in Staffordshire, under 
the care of Mr. Richardson, the restorer 
of the effigies in the Temple church. 

* See an instance of this in a Last 
Judgment found in a church at Salisbury, 
engraved by Henry Moses for Sir R. C. 
Hoare. 
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Minster in the Isle of Sheppey. One 
point of criticism with regard to it is, 
that, from certain peculiarities of habit 
and equipment, this figure is concluded 
to have been engraved in France. But 
a more remarkable observation that 
has been made is this, that the lower 
part of the figure, which evidently does 
not fit well to the upper, is the work 
of a second and inferior hand, and on 
a metal of somewhat @ifferent compo- 
sition.t The legs are crossed, an atti- 
tude which has not been observed on 
the continent; but, as the original legs 
have been removed, and others substi- 
tuted, the observation that cross-legged 
figures are only found in this country 
remains undisturbed, whilst the ap- 
propriation of the upper part of the 
figure to French art is confirmed by 
the fact of this alteration having been 
required. 

t is evident that conclusions such as 
these can be attained with certainty only 
after a long course of study, and that 
those who have qualified themselves to 
form them, must also be well able to 
furnish an historical review of the whole 
subject; and any desire for information 
on this branch of art which may be 
entertained is now well supplied. The 
Messrs. Waller have led the way in 
some valuable observations and ju- 
dicious criticism; whilst both to Mr. 
Boutell’s “ Historical and Descriptive 
Notices” and to the Oxford Manual 
(whose titles we have given at the head 
of this article) are prefixed introduc- 
tory essays, at once full and satisfac- 
tory. The following extracts will be 
presen derived from the latter, 

ecause the author has had the advan- 
tage of the jesrions dissertations on 
the subject. The objects of the writer { 
are stated to be as follow : 





“The lower portion of the brass Mr. 
Waller has shown to be a modern restora- 
tion, which is clear from the different 
composition of its metal, and from the in- 
ferior execution of the legs, which were 
evidently not crossed in the original de- 
sign. From the cross-shading beside the 
sollerets, and from the resemblance of the 
lion to that beneath the feet of Piers 
Gerard, esq. 1492, Winwick, Lancashire, 
the restoration appears to have been made 
at the close of the fifteenth century, at 
which time the body and left elbow of the 
figure were probably curtailed.’’ Oxford 
Manual, p. 46. 

¢ The Preface is signed H. H., the 
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‘‘To endeavour to trace the origin of 
brasses, by an inquiry into the monu- 
ments that preceded them ; to furnish an 
account of the material of which they 
were made, and the introduction of it and 
of its manufacture into England ; to give 
some details of their execution, of the 
peculiarities which distinguish those of 
England and the continent, and of their 
distribution over different parts of Europe, 
and this country in particular; to de- 
scribe some criteria of their dates, and 
some practices in the mode of placing 
them in churches ; to furnish some notice 
of their cost; to give a general descrip- 
tion of the designs on them, comprising 
the figure, the ecclesiastical and judicial 
vestments, and the accessorial devices ; 
and lastly, a history of the successive 
changes in execution, ornament, and 
costume.’” 

The author introduces the subject 
with a remark that the Monumental 
Effigies of England may be divided 
into three classes: 1. those carved, 
either complete, or in greater or less 
relief, in stone, or occasionally wood ; 
2. representations of such effigies on 
brass plates, or incised slabs ; 3. paint- 
ings in glass or on wooden tablets. 
Of these three classes, the figures in 
glass, which were formerly numerous, 
are now, from their perishable ma- 
terials, the most reduced in number ; 
whilst of the second kind, from the 
durable nature of brass,—though in 
many places its intrinsic value has led 
to appropriation and destruction, there 
are still abundant examples. They 
have also this further advantage over 
the more costly effigy, that, admitting 
of every gradation of size and expense, 
they have been used as the memorials 
of all ranks of society, and accordingly 
present a corresponding variety of 
costume. Nor were they always the 
resort of the sparing or economical : 
for they were often highly enriched 
both in workmanship and in enamel, 
and frequently accompanied by lange 
canopied tombs and mortuary chapels, 
on which no expense was spared. 

Sepulchral Brasses do not range so 
early in date as some carved monu- 
ments ; but in the early stone effigies 
it has been observed that portions of 
the design are represented by incised 
initials of Mr. Henry Haines, of Exeter 
College ; and we presume the compilation 
of the Introductory Essay has been the 
work of the same gentleman. 
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lines. A monument at Bitton in 
Gloucestershire, probably that of Sir 
Walter de Bitton, 1228, affords an 
example of both methods united ; for 
the upper portion of the figure is in 
low relief, and the lower is portrayed 
by incised lines on the flat stone, thus 
exhibiting distinctly the transition 
_ bas-relief to the flat-engraved 
effigy. 

ie the use of brass-plates, some 
of the earlier works of Limoges manu- 
facture seem to lead directly to them. 
Various sacred utensils, shrines, and 
reliquaries, were ornamented with en- 
graved metal plates, either partially 
or entirely enamelled; and portraits 
in this material are known to have 
been made in France in the twelfth 
century, one memorable example of 
which, that of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
the immediate ancestor of our royal 
race, is engraved in Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies. 


‘‘Tt appears then that stone monu- 
ments on the pavements of churches were 
gradually assuming, as more convenient, 
the flat form at about the same period that 
the beauty of enamelled metals had at- 
tracted the attention of artists for monu- 
mental purposes. But the small size, the 
frailty of structure, and the great expense 
of these enamels, soon led to the widely 
extended use of brass, which possessed 
most of their advantages without their 
faults ; for when its deeply incised lines 
were filled with cements of various colours 
it formed a substitute, not, indeed, quite 
so beautiful, but as much more durable as 
it was less costly.’’ 


The brass ~ unengraved was 
brought entirely from the continent, 
as there were no mills which could 
make it in England until the reign 
of Elizabeth. From the usual place 
of export being Cologne, it was com- 
monly called “Cullen plate ;” but the 
artistic workmanship, with a few ex- 
ceptions, is English. Those executed 
by foreign artists are now perfectly 
well known from their difference in 
style. The more remarkable are two 
exceedingly fine brasses at Lynn, an 
abbat at St. Alban’s, a merchant at 
Newcastle, and, besides a few others 
of less importance enumerated in the 
essay before us at p. x., a merchant 
at Newark. These Flemish brasses 
usually retain the appearance of a 
square picture with back-grounds, 
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whilst our English brasses are com- 
monly cut round to the figures repre- 
sented. Though the effect of the latter 
is altogether less splendid, some ad- 
vantage is gained in respect of dis- 
tinctness of outline. 

The head of a Bishop or Abbat, re- 
resented in one of the accom anying 
lates, is a specimen of the Flemis 

brass. It is a small portion only of a 
large design, and is now in private 
possession at Ramsgate. Its date is 
assigned in the Oxford Manual to 
about 1350, by Mr. Boutell to about 
1375. In the tabernacle-work above 
the head of the deceased his soul is 
represented, as a small figure naked, 
but wearing a mitre, received in a 
sheet into the hands of the Heavenly 
Father. In the niches are figures of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and two other 
saints. 

We now pursue some of the general 

remarks of the Oxford Introduction :— 


‘¢ Brasses of the same date present a 
great similarity of design and execution ; 
figures in churches distant from each other 
many miles are so like in form and features 
as to produce conviction that they are the 
work of the same artist. For instance, 
knights at Stoke D’Abernon, Surrey (1327), 
and Westley Waterless, co. Cambridge ; 
at Cheddar, co. Somerset, and West- 
minster Abbey (1457); priests at Ful- 
bourn, co. Cambridge, Hayes, Kent, and 
Crowell, Oxon (1469); ladies at Erith, 
Kent, and Stamford, Lincolnshire (1471), 
&ec. <A peculiar character often prevails 
in the design of brasses of certain churches 
or districts, or of those belonging to a 
particular family. Thus at Burford, Oxon, 
we find in one church that there were four 
‘ bracket-brasses’ (three of them lost), 
whereas, perhaps, the whole county does 
not present as many more. At Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire, the brasses are distinguished 
by the singularity of their canopies. ‘The 
explanation is found in the directions to 
executors contained in wills, to have 
tombs made like specified examples.”’ 


Brasses are found in far greater 
numbers in England than in any other 
part of Europe. 

‘‘The whole number still remaining 
here is probably not less than four thou- 
sand, and traces of as many more, which 
are now destroyed, may be found. On 
the continent the specimens are far from 
numerous: some fine examples exist in 
the churches of St. Sauveur, Notre Dame, 
and the cathedral, Bruges ; a late mural 
one remains at St. Bavon, Ghent, and it 

5 


is not unlikely that several might be dis- 
covered in the country churches in Bel- 
gium. In France very few seem to have 
survived the Revolution. One of the fif- 
teenth century is in Amiens cathedral. 
Some are to be seen at the cathedrals of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Meissen, and Constance, 
and in other parts of Germany. One fine 
example from Seville, in Spain, is de- 
scribed in the latter portion of this vo- 
lume (No. 228). There are a few in 
Funchal cathedral, Madeira ; and in Den- 
mark there are known to have existed 
some of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. Italy is entirely without them ; 
but some incised slabs are to be found at 
me. 

‘* Most of the brasses in England are 
found in the counties on its eastern side, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. Many 
are to be seen in Cambridgeshire, North- 
amptonshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Surrey, and Sussex: but in 
the western and northern counties they 
are more rare. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this peculiarity. It has been 
supposed that, as the plate was brought 
over from Flanders, it was mostly used in 
the counties more particularly related to 
that country, both by geographical posi- 
tion and mercantile intercourse. Some- 
thing is perhaps due to this cause: but we 
find brasses of Flemish work as far as 
Wensley and Topcliffe, York, and Newark, 
Notts. It will also be observed that the 
majority of the Suffolk brasses are of a 
date subsequent to the introduction of the 
manufacture of the metal into England. 
Again, the earlier brasses of other coun- 
ties are exactly similar to those of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk ; and it does not appear. 
that there were local artists until a late 
date. Another explanation, which has re- 
cently been given, is the scarcity of stone 
in the eastern part of England, in proof of 
which is urged the very extensive use of 
flint in the building of churches. The 
abundance of stone, especially alabaster, 
in some districts, may have prompted its 
use for monuments, to the exclusion of 
brass : thus in Northamptonshire, Leices- 
tershire, and other midland counties, in- 
cised slabs of stone are numerous, and 
brasses scarce ; but those who had neither 
stone nor brass at hand would be as likely 
to send to a distance for one as the 
other ; and in the counties where stone is 
plentiful we find that the founders of the 
churches and chantries were frequently 
commemorated by brasses. Others, with 
much more probability, have attributed 
the frequent use of brasses, which were 
the chief memorials of the middle classes 
of society, to the’ greater wealth of the 
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FRAGMENT OF A FLEMISH BRASS, 


THE MEMORIAL OF A BISHOP OR ABBAT, 


Measuring 28 inches by 23: now in private possession. 
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people, especially the clothiers of these 
districts, which enabled them to leave such 
magnificent monuments of their piety in 
the fine churches abounding in the same 
parts where brasses are most numerous. 
The wealth of Kent was proverbial. 

“ Very few brasses are to be found in 
Wales; Beaumaris, Swansea, Ruthin, and 
Whitehead, possess the best: there is a 
Welsh inscription, c. 1400, at Usk, in 
Monmouthshire. One example only is at 
present known to exist in Scotland, namely, 
in Glasgow cathedral. Dublin cathedral 
contains two of the commencement of the 
sixteenth century,* which are all that have 
hitherto been found in Ireland. 

‘¢ The earliest brass of which we have 
any record was that of Simon de Beau- 
champ, who died before 1208.¢ Several 
others of the thirteenth century, now lost, 
are enumerated by Gough. At the present 
time, the earliest brass known is that of 
Sir John D’ Aubernoun, 1277 ;¢ one other 


* These brasses are engraved in Mason’s 
History of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

+ We think it possible that this monu- 
ment, like others to founders of monaste- 
ries, may not have been contemporary 
with the death of the person represented. 
—Rev. 

t “ The brass of Sir John d’ Aubernoun, 
at Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, is considered 
to be the earliest example of this kind of 
sepulchral monument now in existence ; 
it is the only example of the time of Ed- 
ward I. that is not cross-legged. He is 
entirely enveloped in a suit of interlaced 
chain mail; the body is covered by a 
hanberk with sleeves, a hood or coif-de- 
maillesis drawn over the head, and chausses 
protect the legs and feet ; at the knees are 
genoulliéres of plate ornamented with 
roses, and the spurs are of the plain pryck 
form. Over all is worn a loose surcoat 
with a fringed border ; it is confined at. 
the waist by a plaited cord, below which 
it opens in front, and falls on either side 
in ample folds. An enriched guige, pass- 
ing over the right shoulder, supports on 
the opposite side a heater shield, em- 
blazoned with armorial bearings, (the blue 
enamel of which still remains ;) the or- 
nament on the guige consists alternately 
of a rose and the ‘fylfot.’ A broad belt 
slightly ornamented suspends the sword, 
the pommel of which is curiously worked 
with a cross in the centre; the scabbard 
is plain. A lance passes under the right 
arm, the shaft resting on the ground ; 
immediately below the head is affixed a 
pennon charged with the arms of its owner, 
Azure, a chevron or. The feet rest on a 
lion couchant, who holds the bottom of 
the lance between his paws, and grasps the 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXX. 























of the same century still remains at 
Trumpington, near Cambridge. From this 
period their numbers gradually increased 
until about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when they became less common : 
the latest observed example is at St. Mary 
Cray, Kent, 1776.§ t is remarkable 
that the earliest brasses are quite equal, in 
beauty of form and execution, to any of a 
later date. From the early part of the 
fifteenth century a gradual decline of the 
art is visible, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century it became utterly dege- 
nerate.”’ 


We need not remark, to those at all 
acquainted with antiquarian pursuits, 
or the meetings of architectural and 
archeological societies, that the col- 
lection of rubbed impressions of sepul- 





staff with the teeth.’”,—Oxford Manual, 
. 43. 
§ More recently some brasses have been 
designed by Messrs. Pugin, Waller, and 
others; but they are chiefly copies of old 
works. A list of them is given in the Ox- 
ford Manual at p. a 
+ 
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chral brasses has of late years become 
a very favourite pursuit. We have 
even had such a collection exhibited to 
London sight-seers in Regent-street ; 
which, indeed, scarcely found the en- 
couragement its merits would probably 
have commanded had it been opened, 
on some appropriate occasion, in a 
more secluded locality. 

Nor have there been wanting many 
excellent reduced copies of the best 
examples. Besides some which were 
very well engraved by Mr. Gough, and 
others which cannot be surpassed, the 
work of Mr. Blore in Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, and of Mr. W. King of 
Chichester in the History of Western 
Sussex, there have been the whole of 
those in Westminster Abbey by Mr. 
Harding, and series of those in Norfolk 
and Suffolk by Cotman, of those in 
Bedfordshire, Oxfordshire, Kent, &c. 


by Fisher. Then we come to the works ° 


which it is now our business to notice. 
Mr. Waller’s engravings are on a scale 
somewhat larger than most previous 
plates; whilst for faithfulness and 
minute accuracy they may be entirely 
relied upon. the works of Mr. 
Boutell and the Oxford Society the 
art of wood-engraving is called into 
play, representing the brasses on a 
scale much reduced, but still reduced 
with that care, and accompanied with 
such fidelity and delicacy of execu- 
tion, as to convey a most favourable 
reflection of the fine drawing, as well 
as the boldness of outline, by which 
the originals are generally character- 
ized; and though the beauty of the 
design is possibly increased, in some 
instances, by its reduction to the mi- 
niature size, still that is a result which 
is unavoidable, and which can only be 
considered as reflecting fresh credit on 
the harmonious taste of the first de- 
signers. 

Besides his complete volume on the 
subject, Mr. Boutell is now proceeding 
with the publication of a series of the 
most interesting and least known ex- 
amples, which is in the course of pub- 
lication in numbers, at an exceedingly 
moderate price. He has kindly allowed 
us to make, in illustration of the pre- 
sent remarks, a selection of his engrav- 
ings, which will convey no mean idea 
of the value of brasses in conveyin 
an acquaintance with the form an 
figure of our ancestors. 


The costume exhibited by these n- 
traitures of the English of the olden 
times may be divided, so far as con- 
cerns the male figures, into four prin- 
cipal classes,—the Ecclesiastical, the 
Military, the Civil, and the Official. 
For female figures there is no other 
classification than the usual gradations 
of rank and the never-ending varieties 
of fashion. The latter influence had 
also, it must be allowed, acorresponding 
effect on the male attire ; for even the 
style of armour was subject to constant 
alteration and supposed improvement : 
nor was the churchman’s costume en- 
tirely free from change, although the 
simpler ecclesiastical vestments de- 
scended from century to century. 

Of the ordinary attire of a priest a 
very pleasing example is that of Wil- 
liam Byschopton at Great Bromley in 
Essex, of the period of Henry VI., re- 
presented in one of the accompanying 
plates. He is distinguished by the 
riestly tonsure. Round his neck is a 
nen amice, having the broad orna- 
mented edge or er" which takes 
the appearance of a stiffened collar. 
His alb, or under garment, of linen, 
has an apparel of the same pattern at 
his feet, and the like at each wrist. 
Over this, in front, depend the two 
ends of his stole or scarf, which having 
been passed over his neck, crossed at 
his breast, and confined to his waist by 
a girdle, is nearly concealed by the 
chasuble, an ample vestment without 
sleeves, raised at the sides by the ele- 
vation of the wearer’s hands. On his 
left arm hangs the maniple, originally 
a linen cloth or handkerchief, but 
afterwards, like the stole, a mere orna- 
ment. From the mouth of this figure 

roceeds a scroll containing an ejacu- 
lation to the Virgin, Mater det me- 
mento mei. Below him are these not 
uncommon funereal verses :— 


Quisquis eris qui transieris, sta, perlege, plora ; 

Sum quod eris, fueram quod es; pro me precor 
ora. 

Es testis, Christe, quod non jacet hic lapis iste 

Corpus ut ornetur, sed spiritus ut memoretur. 


This brass lies on the pavement of 
the chancel at Great Bromley; the 
height of the effigy is three feet, and 
that of the entire composition 5 feet. 
The pinnacles and finial of the canopy, 
which are now imperfect, have been 
restored by the engraver from a con- 
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WILLIAM BYSCHOPTON, 
GREAT BROMLEY CHURCH, ESSEX. 
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temporary brass at Broadwater in 
Sussex. 

The greatest alteration in the general 
appearance of ecclesiastical figures 
occurs when the chasuble is changed 
for a cope; which was originally a 
cloak or mantle for defence from the 
weather, but came to be used during 
divine offices, and eventually highly 
enriched with ornament, particularly 
down its two edges in front. At the 
breast it was fastened by a clasp or 
morse, which was generally jewelled 
or enamelled. This arrangement is 
seen in the accompanying portrait of 





DR. URSWICK, AT HACKNEY, 


who wears also the furred hood of a 
canon, and the cap of a doctor of 
canon law. He was, it will be re- 
membered, a man of considerable 
eminence, having been employed in 
no fewer than eleven embassies to fo- 
reign parts. He held for some years 
the deanery of York, the archdeaconry 
of Richmond, and the deanery of 
Windsor, where a chapel still bears 
his name; but having resigned all his 
higher preferments, as well as declined 
the bishopric of Norwich, he retired to 
the vicarage of Hackney in Middlesex 
in 1505, and died there in 1521, aged 
seventy-three. 

We next turn to Military and Fe- 
male costume, for the knights are 
seldom separated from their ladies, but 
with due courtesy place them at their 
right hand. The monument of Sir 
Thomas de St. Quintin and his wife at 
Harpham in Yorkshire, shown in the 
accompanying plate, is a pleasing ex- 
ample,—less curious perhaps than 
many others in respect to costume, 
but very elegant in its general design 
and arrangements. With the excep- 
tion of one shield, a portion of the in- 
scribed verge, and the handles of the 


knight’s sword and anelace, it is com- 
plete. Its age is about the year 1420, 
the 22d of King Henry the Fourth. 
At this period the character of defen- 
sive armour had totally changed from 
what we have already seen in the figure 
of Sir John d’Aubernoun; for now 
the armour had become entirely of 
plate, except a small skirt of mail about 
the loins. During the first ten years of 
this century (it is remarked in the Ox- 
ford Manual) the camail and habergeon 
of chain mail, which defended the neck 
and the body, were continued. But the 
knight before us has plates on his neck 
instead of the camail, and even the joints 
of the arms and elbows, where chain 
was subsequently resumed, are covered 
with roundels of plate. At his left 
arm-pit is an oblong palette, the more 
fully to protect the bridle arm. Round 
his basinet or steel cap is what was 
called an orle, a kind of wreath, the 
object of which was to ease the head 
from the pressure of the helmet. In 
this case it seems to have been formed 
of cloth cut and worked in imitation 
of leaves. It often was highly enriched 
with jewellery. Altogether Sir Thomas 
de St. Quintin presents a very noble ap- 
pearance. Such important changes in 
the forms of armour were soon after 
introduced, particularly by additional 
pieces, that the contour of the figure 
became far less symmetrical and be- 
coming. 

The lady of Sir Thomas is arrayed 
in a dress which, if not so elegant as 
that of some other periods, was no 
doubt of the newest fashion. Female 
fashions change quickly, and the alter- 
ation of ten years may be observed 
by comparing this figure with that of 
Joan Urban at the head of the follow- 
ing page. The Oxford Manual informs 
us that the usual habit worn by ladies 
at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century was a tight-fitting kirtle, low 
at the neck, and with tight sleeves 
partly covering the hands; over this 
was worn the mantle. Such it will 
be perceived is the costume of Joan 
Urban, the wife of an esquire of Kent, 
and daughter of a Cornish knight. 
But Lady St. Quintin has adopted a 
new fashion, and which we are told 
became common with all ranks in this 
century ; namely, a long gown put on 
over the kirtle, and much resembling 
the tunic of the civilians: it was girt 
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under the breasts, and had very deep 
sleeves, close, and edged with fur at 
the wrists, and in early times fastened 
there with a single button. It had 
also a stiff collar buttoned close under 
the chin, or in later instances falling 
on the shoulders. The great cuffs of 
Lady St. Quintin are, we imagine, very 
uncommon, if not singular. Her head 
attire is a modification of that called 
the crespine, which was a netted caul 
worn over the head, confining the front 
hair over the forehead, and in two 
bunches above the ears (as worn by 
Joan Urban). Over this a veil or ker- 
chief was thrown, which fell down be- 


hind, and on the shoulders at each side. 
About the year 1415 the side-cauls 
were made larger, and frequently 
square, like those of Lady St. Quintin; 
and subsequently their outer edges 
were elevated, so as to form those 
extraordinary attires called horned, 
mitred, and heart-shaped head-dresses. 

The first of the heads in the next page 
shows the more simple coiffure of the 
reign of Edward III. It is that of Lady 
Johanne de Stapleton, formerly in Ing- 
ham church, Norfolk. She wears her 
hair in broad heavy plaits on either side 
the face, and has a coverchef falling 
over her shoulders from the back of 




















A.D. 1364. 


the head; her head-gear is also encir- 
cled by a bandeau of jewels. The dress 
of this interesting gure is a close- 
fitting coat-hardi with long pendent 
lappets, displaying the buttoned sleeves 
of the under-dress; in front of her 
outer dress pockets are introduced, 
like those of the Princess Blanche de 
la Tour, in her statuette at the side of 
Edward III.’s monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, who stands with both 
hands in her pockets. 

A fine example of the more stately 
head-dress of the following century is 
shown in the second cut, which is at 
Horley in Surrey. The date of this 
is about 1480; but the name of the 
original owner is gone, and a second 
inscription appended, commemorating 
Joan Fenner in 1516. 

The third head-dress is of the decided 
horned form.* It belongs to an un- 
known lady at Ash in Kent. 

The varieties of peaceful or civil 
costume, although it was never adopted 
by the higher ranks for their sepul- 
chral effigies, are still to be traced 
from the attendant figures of relations 
or mourners, placed at the side of 
tombs, and in some few brasses,t and 





* This very head-dress is, we believe, 
that to which the name mitred has been 
given, but this we may observe is not an 
old name for it, but one taken from the 
modern and incorrect notion of the shape 
of a mitre. 

+ No other instances of brasses with 
mourners occur to us than that of Thomas 
duke of Gloucester in Westminster Abbey 
and that of Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing, 
Norfolk. The form is roughly represented 
in Sandford’s Genealogical History of 


A.D. 1430. 


A.D. 1460. 


from the memorials of the more rich 
and luxurious members of the mer- 
cantile class. We have already men- 
tioned the brasses of the Lynn mer- 
chants, which are unsurpassed in work- 
manship and enrichment, both in the 
dresses and in other accessary orna- 
ments. The figure of which the an- 
nexed head is part, is also supposed to 
be one of the works of the same artist. 





This is 1 of the effigy of Thomas 
de Topclyffe, at Topcliff in Yorkshire. 


- Mr. Boutell has marked it with the 


date 1391, which is that of the death 
of his widow; but, supposing it to 
have been really the work of the same 
hand as those at Lynn and Newark, 
and the priest at Wensley in York- 
shire, it is more likely to have been 





England, but is now wholly despoiled; and 
the latter unfortunately is considerably in- 
jured. But there are also small figures in 
the costume of peace in the borders of 
the Lynn and Newark brasses, and some 
early figures of children elsewhere. 
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executed upon the death of Thomas 
de Topclyffe himself, who died in 1365. 
After describing the memorial of Alan 
Fleming at Newark, Mr. Boutell re- 
marks :— 


‘The brass at Topcliff is of con- 
siderably smaller dimensions, but its merit 
as a work of art is of the very highest 
order. It represents, beneath a doubly 
arched canopy, the effigies of a civilian 
and his lady, both attired in long tunics 
and mantles; the man wears at his right 
side an anlace. Tabernacle work, with 
figures of angels playing upon musical 
instruments, appears on either side, and 
rises above the effigies into clusters of 
niches, pinnacles, and rich tracery. The 
effigies are placed upon a ground of diaper 
of a flowing pattern, and beneath their 
heads are embroidered cushions, each sup- 
ported from above by an angelic figure 
with out-spread wings.’’ 


Of the ordinary costume in the 
fifteenth century a curious example 
is given by the figure of a notary in 
the church of St. Mary Tower at 
Ipswich. 


‘*This plate, probably engraved about 
A.D. 1475, represents the deceased func- 
tionary in the long full-sleeved gown and 
low side-laced boots of the period ; his 
hands are uplifted as in prayer; from his 
girdle depends his official badge or dis- 
tinction, the ink-horn with its accom- 
panying pen-case; the head is bare, but 
on the left shoulder rests a cap of a 
peculiar character, in high fashion with 
all classes during the reign of Henry VI. 
and not unfrequently worn throughout the 
remaining years of the fifteenth century.* 
In form this cap was circular, somewhat 
resembling a turban, being composed of a 
roll of cloth or other richer material, from 
which on one side a broad long band or 
scarf hung down to the ground, unless 
tucked in the girdle or wound round the 
neck, while on the other side of the cap a 
species of loose hood was attached, which 
fell negligently about the head and should- 
ers. In this brass the long scarf is repre- 
sented as hanging down in front of the 
figure, and possibly it might have con- 





* Mr. Boutell adds in a note that the 
same hood is represented in the effigy of the 
celebrated William Canynges at Bristol, 
which is engraved in Hollis’s Effigies. It 
is still part of the costume of the Garter ; 
and we may add that it is represented, as 
it were in shadow, by a piece of cloth 
sewed upon the modern livery gowns of 
citizens. 
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scroll thus inscribed,— 
Reposita est hec spes mea in sinu meo, 

Sancta Trinitas dominus Deus miserere mei.” 

There is a second notary in the 
same church, and others at Holmbale 
in Norfolk, Great Chart in Kent, and 
New College chapel, Oxford. 

The monumental stone of Judge 
Coke at Milton in Cambridgeshire 
(which we print as a separate plate) 
affords at once a good example of legal 
costume, and a favourable representa- 
tion of the not very becoming female 
dress of the days of King Edward the 

ixth. There is something, however, 
very pleasing in the features both of 
the worthy judge and his lady. This 
William Go e esquire (for we have 


On the breast is a 
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inadvertently accompanied Mr. Boutell 
into itserror of styling him Sir William, 
a title contradicted by the inscription), 
was not related to the more celebrated 
Chief Justice of the next century, for 
their armorial bearings are totally dif- 
ferent. He was a very short time on the 
bench, having been appointed on the 
16th Nov. 1552 (Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales), and dying in the month 
following the accession of Queen Mary. 
It is not improbable that that occur- 
rence hastened his death: for we find 
he was one of those who signed the 
letters patent settling the crown on 
the Lady Jane,* and that he was in 
consequence committed to the Tower, 
together with the chief justices Cholm- 
ley and Montagu.f ‘This was on the 
27th of July; on the 24th of the fol- 
lowing month he died. The reader 
has only to reverse the print to read 
the high eulogium on his character con- 
tained in the Latin verses. 

The introductory memoir of the 
Oxford Manual is followed by a de- 
scriptive catalogue of 450 rubbings in 
the possession of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, accompanied by copies 
of such inscriptions as remain attached 
to them, and the blazon of their shields 
of arms, &c. In the descriptive abbre- 
viations we regret to observe one term 
sg misemployed, viz. “ knt., 

night, used of any figure in armour.” 
This is something like Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer’s determination to style the great 
Earl of Warwick “the last of the 
Barons,” and is a freak less justifiable 
in an antiquary than a novelist. There 
ought to be that harmony between the 
labourers in kindred branches of the 
same science, that the archzologist of 
art should hesitate before he says to 
the archeologist of family history, “ I 
set your distinctions at defiance.” A 
like carelessness occurs in p. 83, where 
the Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, 
the father of Queen Anne Boleyne, is 
termed only “Sir Thomas Bullen.” 

In the decyphering of the inscriptions 
there has been a little want of that 
peculiar skill which has received the 
name of palezography. They are full 
of unfortunate misprints, which, in 





* Printed in Cobbett’s State Trials, 
vol. i., but his name is there misprinted 
Croke. 

+ Machyn’s Diary, p. 38. 
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correcting the press, are particularly 
liable to escape an eye inexperienced 
in the black-letter. ut, besides this, 
they also abound in misreadings, which 
must have arisen rather in the original 
transcription than in the printing, and 
many of them from inattention to 
the customary modes of contraction,{ 
though these are for the most part cor- 
rectly explained in the Introduction. 
Sometimes even surnames have suf- 
fered from this circumstance, as, from 
inattention to the contraction for er, 
we have Meptyshale for Mepertyshale 
(p. lxxxvii.), and Capp for Capper 
(p. cii.). From disregarding the con- 
traction for es, Andrewes is twice made 
Andrewe, in pp. 72, 122. Geoffrey 
Fyche, in St. Patrick’s Dublin, was 
evidently called Finch, from that bird 
on his armorial shield. In another 
case, where a letter has been supplied, 
a wrong one is chosen. John Léen- 
thorp, buried in St. Helen’s Bishops- 
gate, was doubtless a Leventhorpe, 
not Lementhorpe. The name of the 
canon of Christchurch engraved at 
p- xxxiv. is in the inscription plainly 
Coorthoppus, which in English is Coort- 
hopp or Courthope, not “Coothorp.” 
Verieu at p. 13 should probably be 
read Verien. 

Without descending to notice mere 
literal errors, which will be obvious to 
any attentive reader, it may be ser- 
viceable if we point out some other 
misreadings which really mar the sense. 


‘P. 6. Sepmi. for Septem. 

P. 24. Coniuis Hii for Coniugis H**i. 
P. 25. Eithesie for Ecclesie. 

deno q3 quo for quoq3 deno. 

P. 26. uram for n(ost)ram. 

P. 36. Tempore Edificacidnis noue tus 
ihi for Tempore Edificacdis nove ale istius 
[? We conjecture only.] It is at Fovant, 

iltshire. 








t In some explanations of these con- 
tractions, communicated to Mr. Boutell’s 
book by the Rev. Dr. Jacob, it is stated 
that ‘‘The form of the mark affords no 
clue whatever to the letters omitted : that 
can alone be taught by practice and obser- 
vation.’”’ On which dictum we may re- 
mark, that whilst its former clause is not 
exactly true, as many of the contractions 
are formed by what are called in printing 
‘¢ superior letters,’’ they all follow, at least 
in the earlier and best-engraved inscrip- 
tions, the same rules which were custom- 
ary in manuscripts of the same age. 






























P. 37. princeps et eeni Contubermoli 
for Contubernalis (?), the memorial of 
Edmund Croston, principal of Brazenose. 

P. 38. in viroq3 Jure for utroque. 

P. 39. Largithnisque for Largithuusque. 
On this brass, that of Sir John Dyve at 
Bromham, reference should have been 
made to the explanatory remarks in the 
Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i. p. 
160. The impaled arms are neither bears 
nor dogs couchant, but lions sejant. 

P. 73. Rardis palmar’ for Ramis pal- 
marum,—-Palm sunday. 

P. 95. Tomynw, a name misread for 
Twinynw or Twinyhoe. 

P. 105. the dey of seynt Paul coicio 
read seynt Paules céu’cis, i. €. conver- 
sion. 

P. 134. Buleley for Bulcley, tuc for 
hac, reddidit’ for redditus (i. e. rents), and 
stabilit for stabiliit. This involves a mis- 
apprehension of the name. The lady was 
the wife of William Bulkeley esquire, who 
bore for his arms three dull’s heads, not 
‘* horses’ heads bridled.’’ 


Southampton, 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. if 5. 

LORD CAMPBELL, in his Lives 
of the Chancellors, states that Law- 
rence Booth, Bishop of Durham, who 
was appointed Lord Chancellor in 
1473, “had risen by merit from ob- 
scurity ;” and that, although “he gained 

at distinction for his proficiency in 
iterature, law, and divinity,” having 
been elected head of his house (Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge,) and Bishop 
of Durham, he was _ nevertheless 
“equally inefficient in the Court of 
Chancery and in Parliament ;” and that, 
“ to console him” for the deprivation of 
the great seal in 1474, “he was soon 
after translated from Durham to 
York.” 

If Lord Campbell know no more of 
the Bishop’s qualifications as Lord 
Chancellor than he appears to do of his 
origin, the whole of the above passages 
would be a tissue of barefaced and 
gross assumptions, — upon the 

ublic in the garb of truth. He might 
om learnt that Chancellor Booth’s 
ancestors for five generations are re- 
corded as persons of note and territo- 
rial possessions in Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire. His grandfather was a knight 
living in the reign of King Edward the 
Third, and his grandmother was of the 
ancient family of Workesley of Work- 
esley. His mother was of the family 
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of Savage, of ancient and honourable 
descent, at Clifton or Rock Savage in 
Cheslifre. Of his brothers, the eldest 
was created a knight in 14 Henry VI. 
and was ancestor of the Booths of 
Barton; another was Sir Robert 
Booth, knight, of Dunham Massey, pa- 
triarch of that line, which was elevated 
to the peerage by King Charles the 
Second ; the third, from being Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, died Arch- 
bishop of York in 1464; another was 
founder of the family established at 
Sawley in Derbyshire ; and the young- 
est was a prebendary in the cathe- 
dral church of Lincoln. Among his 
nephews and nieces may be reckoned 
a dean of York, a bishop of Exeter, a 
bishop of Hereford, and a countess of 
Westmorland, who were all Booths. 

Is this an origin which Lord Camp- 
bell would define as obscure ? If Lord 
Campbell’s statement as tothe Bishop’s 
origin be not a wilful perversion, it is 
as gross a mistake as that of his calling 
Lord Chancellor Arundel and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “son of Robert 
Earl of Arundel and Warren” (vol. i. 
P: 290), or that of Edmund Stafford, 

ishop of Exeter, “ brother of the pre- 
sent earl,” or that of John Stafford, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “son of the 
Earl of Stafford ” (vide same volume). 
Such want of accuracy is very damaging 
to his Lordship as an author ond ties 
torian, and tends to verify the com- 
—_— which have been made of the 
ty and superficial manner in which 
he has compiled his biographies, espe- 
“<7 the early chancellors. 

e is blamed for want of candour 
in acknowledging his obligations to 
other authors, and quotations from 
their works, and for the absence of a 
complete and uniform statement of 
proofs and authorities. His native 
shrewdness of character was never 
more usefully displayed than upon 
this point, where, culpably neglecting 
original records and authorities, he has 
copied wholesale from Godwin’s Cata- 
logue of Bishops, unwinnowed of its 
numerous errors. His gross inaccuracy 
in genealogical data invests with doubt 
all his other statements and assertions, 
which therefore require further proof 
before they can be credited. 

ours, &c. B. W. G. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





On Trees, their Uses, §c. By John 
Shepherd. (Lectures delivered at 
Bristol.) 12mo. 

A PLEASING and instructive little 
work, containing an account of some 
of the most remarkable species of trees 
as well as individuals, accompanied 
with interesting remarks on their uses 
to man, and illustrated with plates. 

P. 16. It is very true that when the 
author “travelled, thirty-two years 
since, over the mountainous tract be- 
tween Nice and Genoa, towards the 
Bocchetta, he was assured that the 
population had chiefly subsisted on the 
fruit of the beautiful Spanish chestnut 
tree, of which these vast forests are 
principally formed, and that the potato 
was only of recent and partial intro- 
duction.” Not only in this tract, but 
wherever the Apennines extended, the 
chestnut was the peasant’s food. The 
consequence, however, of this was the 
most deplorable famine and misery in 
the years when the fruit was scarce or 
did not ripen. The poor had no other 
resource, for this was the lowest food, 
and the introduction of the potato has 
been a boon of incalculable value. We 
believe that the inhabitants of these 
mountain districts have ceased to rely 
on the chestnut as their staple food al- 
together, though of course they still 
make use of it as supplemental to the 
foreign root, which hitherto has given 
them a far better supply. 

P. 18. “ The singular factis adduced 
by M‘Culloch that this Sago-palm, when 
young, is covered with prickles, to pro- 
tect it from the wild hog and other 
animals. These drop off when the en- 
larging plant ceases to be a tempting 
food.” A similar change of leaf is often 
observed in the holly, which forms the 
subject of one of Southey’s smaller 
— the Holly Tree. Is it generally 

nown that the shape of the ivy-leaf 
changes when it leaves the ground, 
and hangs in airy festoons from rock 
or tree, and that it loses its angular 
form, and becomes rounder ? 

P. 20. “It may here be mentioned 
that one of our Misia ines (Pinus 
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Pinea) has eatable kernels, which are 
sold in our Italian warehouses.” The 
cones of the stone-pine ripen their seeds 
well in England, though inferior in 
size to the Italian. This pine attains 
no size in England; the largest we 
know are at Fulham ; nor is it a native 
of Italy. It is the “pinus culta” of 
the Latin poets. We are not sure 
whether the forests of Ravenna and 
Rimini are of the stone-pine or pinaster. 
We think Mr. Loudon told us the 
were of the latter tree. The squirrel, 
we think, is particularly fond of this 
tree, and in our plantation selects it in 
preference to the other pines, doing 
inuch mischief to the young shoots and 
smaller branches. 

P. 20. “ There is a fine specimen of 
this tree (the ‘ Araucaria Imbricata’) 
in the botanic garden at Leipsic, and 
in our own country at Kew and Drop- 
more.” The finest specimens of this 
Araucaria in England are at Kew (the 
oldest), Dropmore (two very fine), 
Bicton in Devonshire (Lady Rolle’s), 
Pince’s nursery in Exeter, and some 
at Bayfordbury near Hertford, Mr. 
Baker’s seat. ‘They are said to grow 
faster in Devonshire than elsewhere in 
England. There are some near us in 
Suffolk, planted by a gentleman who, 
seeing one of the native women coming 
down from the hills with her apron 
full of cones, bought them, and brought 
them over to England. The Araucaria 
in the Chiswick Horticultural Gardens 
is from one of these very seeds. There 
are some handsome specimens in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, and a good 
one at Steephill in the Isle of Wight. 
This tree appears to us to thrive best 
in an open space, and to be injured by 
being placed in close plantations. Lord 
Harrington has composed his avenue 
to his castle at Elvaston of a double 
row of Araucarias and Deodora cedars. 

P. 27. “The Camphire Laurel of 
Borneo and Sumatra grows to the size 
of our oak.” A fine specimen of this 
beautiful tree, of moderately large size, 
may be seen in the royal gardens of 
the Caserta, near 7 
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P. 34. The Banyan tree. “The 
briefer touches of Milton are more 
truly picturesque, when he conducts 
us beneath that tree which 


In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms.”’ 


In our last Magazine (p. 501) we 
pointed out the botanical error in Mil- 
ton’s description of this tree. 

P. 52. The cause of the oak, when 
bearing the mistletoe, being so revered 
by the Druids, seems to be, that the 
growth of this parasite, common on 
other trees, is so extremely rare on the 
oak as that its existence is still disbe- 
lieved by some, who require proofs as 
strong as holy writ. Some years ago 
the Society of Arts offered a reward 
for the discovery of it, and it was 
found somewhere in Gloucestershire. 
Subsequently, we believe, other spe- 
cimens have been seen. This plant (the 
mistletoe) seems comparatively rare in 
the eastern parts of England, where the 
climate is dry, and delights in the humid 
atmosphere of the west and south. 
There are two distinct species of 
plants passing under this common 
name. 

P. 60. “Certain conical protube- 
rances produced on the roots of the 
deciduous cypress (Taxodium) in the 
southern states of America, sometimes 
two feet high and four feet in diameter, 
hollow, and covered with reddish bark, 
are used by the negroes for bee-hives.” 
The Taxodium istichum, which 
grows in some of the northern as well 
as southern States, but which seems to 
arrive at its greatest size in Mexico, 
and which covers with its close a 
the swamps, in conjunction with the 
“white cedar,” has the peculiarity 
mentioned by the author. The use 
and mtention of these protuberances 
is not ascertained. Some persons have 
thought that they were intended to 

reserve the tree against the blocks of 
ice, that come down in the wint 
floods with such force that Mr. Lyall 
says he has seen trees nearly sawn 
through by them. This, however, may 
be founded on too partial a cause. In 
a conversation with our late friend 
Mr. Loudon on this subject, sceing 
that these trees grow in those muddy 
swamps, which are constantly accu- 
mulating and rising, we suggested that 
the elevation of the roots by means of 
these ligneous hillocks might be for the 
purpose of conveying the air to them, 
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as a tree, the roots of which are buried 
too deep, dies for want of connection 
with the atmospheric influences. He 
was so pleased with this suggestion, that 
in his Abridgment of the Arboretum 
he gives it, under our authority. It is 
rather singular that this tree, the largest 
known in the world, for we know no 
other that can be fairly said to have at- 
tained a circumference of 117 feet, 
though it is quite hardy in our country 
and climate, never, so far as we know, 

ows to a size beyond two or three feet 
in diameter, and is not often to be found 
so large, and then dies away. The 
largest we know are at the Duke of 
Northumberland’s at Syon, and two 
old trees now decaying at Bulstrode 
Park, and one fine tree in full growth 
and beauty at the garden of the house 
on Clapham Common, late in the pos- 
session of the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, the 
i philosopher and chemist. The 
ast, perhaps, is the finest and most 
beautiful specimen in England. There 
is also a fine tree of this kind in the 
little grove pertaining to Strawberry 
Hill, on the opposite side of the road. 
At Lord dommes seat (Brocket 
Hall), in Hertfordshire, the banks of 
the lake are planted entirely with this 
tree, without any intermixture of other 
kinds. To be fully impressed with the 
magnitude of this tree, as described by 
Humboldt, we staked out a circle of 117 
feet in our meadow, and then inside of 
that circle made another representing 
an Englishoak of 15 feet. The former, 
representing such an immense body of 
timber, looked so prodigious, that not 
a farmer or labourer could be brought 
to credit its reality. 

P. 61. “Its wine (the birch tree), 
I have already said, is good and pa- 
latable.” When the writer of these lines 
was a boy at Tonbridge school, wine 
used to be made regularly every year 
from the birch woods belonging to Sum- 
mer Hill, in Kent, by the family of Mr. 
Woodgate, the then proprietor. It 
was sweet and pleasant to the taste. 

P. 95. “Lamartine reckoned only 
seven great trees (cedars of Lebanon) 
remaining. These, he says, from their 
size, may be fairly presumed to have 
existed in biblical times.” To which Mr. 


Shepherd adds, “ The vast antiquity 
of these trees cannot be questioned.” 
Now we are quite aware that both 
Lamartine and our author express the 
general opinion on this interesting 
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subject, and yet we confess we have 
no confidence at all in the accuracy of 
the calculation. We believe that the 
very largest cedar now existing near 
Lebanon may be taken at 40 feet, or 
say a foot or two more. Those whose 
measurement is given in this work are 
32 and 35. Now it will be probably 
allowed that a tree will grow as fast in 
its native climate as in a foreign one, 
and also that it will attain an equal 
not to say agreater longevity there than 
when taken to a country the seasons 
and soil of which are different from its 
own. This we think is a proposition 
so reasonable that it will not be denied, 
and it might be supported by the e«- 
ample of the trees of North America, 
not one of which attains the size in 
Europe that it dogs in its native 
forests. But we are willing to place 
the argument still less favourable to 
ourselves, and suppose the rate of 
growth in either country, Syria and 
England, to be equal. The largest 
cedar tree in England does not exceed 
20 feet, and there are not above two 
or three that have arrived at this size, 
so far as our knowledge extends. We 
should say of the two largest, one is in 
the gardens of Wilton House (Lord 
Pembroke’s), and the other at Falk- 
bourne Hall, in Essex, near Witham. 
The date when the latter was planted 
is not known by the proprietor ; but 
the age of the Wilton cedars, the finest 
and largest group in England, is per- 
fectly ascertained, and has been re- 
corded, with some curious particulars, 
by alate most eminent botanist, the Hon. 
William Herbert, Dean of Manchester, 
the particulars of which will be found 
in Loudon’s Arboretum. We have not 
the book by us, but we think that bis 
statement makes them about 120 years 
old, or not so much. Another magni- 
ficent group is at Whitton (Miss Gos- 
ling’s), near Richmond. They are of the 
largest size, being about 16 feet in cir- 
cumference, and they were planted by 
Archibald Duke of Argyle, somewhere 
about 1720. Some of thecedarsat Top- 
pingo Hall, in Essex, are of very large 
size, and they were planted by a Mr. 
Mortimer, a merchant of Tower Hill, 
in 1699. If it is true that the cedars 
at Chiswick House are only 90 years 
old, which we have heard on the 
authority of an eminent botanist, who 
told us he related what the Duke of 
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Devonshire told him, it would be awon- 
derful instance of rapid growthindeed ; * 
but we think this must relate only 
to the cedars at the back of the house. 
We could give many other proofs, but 
we will mention only one more. ‘There 
are cedars at a village in Suffolk near 
Wickham Market, two of which are at 
least 18 feet round, and these are 
known not to have been planted more 
than a century and a quarter. The 
age also of the cedars at Goodwood, 
in Sussex, is probably known, and the 
date of the time when planted.;—In 
granting that there are cedars on Le- 
banon, which are twice the size of any 
trees of the same kind in England, we 
may presume that rw J would require 
twice the time for their growth. The 
cedar in England has reached the 
size of 20 feet in 120 years ; why should 
not that in Lebanon reach 40 feet in 
250 years? But give any additional 
allowance that is not unreasonable,— 
add another century ;—and after all, 
how far short does this fall of the period 
presumed by so many travellers and 
writers! But, should it be said that 
we are mistaken in our dates of the 
planting the trees in England, to this 
we add, that we are then mistaken, in 
company with all botanical authority 
whatever, which fixes the date of the 
introduction of this tree into this 
country in 1680; and the old bo- 
tanical books, as Gerard, &c. published 
previous to this time, do not mention it 
among their trees or plants; indeed Mr. 
Herbert informs us that those at Wilton 
were at first kept in pots under shelter 
as tender exotics, Fittle known and 





* We have a cedar of Lebanon in our 
garden planted 25 years since from a pot, 
which is now seven feet in circumference, 
fair measurement. 

t+ We have forgotten to mention the 
two aged cedars in the Apothecaries’ 
Garden at Chelsea, which are close to us, 
as we are writing; these trees are about 
16 feet in girth, and are said to have been 
planted by Evelyn himself. They are in 
a state of rapid decay, not so much from 
age as from other causes. Cedar trees and 
firs do not like the vicinity of a city like 
London: the only evergreen tree which 
seems indifferent to the foul and smoky 
atmosphere of this overgrown and huge 
metropolis, is the s/one pine (pinus pinea) 
—we know no othcr; among shrubs the 
aucuba seems most at home. 
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not to be trusted to our rude climate 
and soil. According then to our belief, 
the immense antiquity of these trees 
is altogether fabulous, and disappears ; 
and we presume that they are the off- 
spring of other trees, which have pe- 
rished in successive generations one 
after another on the same place. The 
cedar trees will produce every year 
thousands and even tens of thousands 
of young plants around them from the 
germination of their seeds ; we haveseen 
the ground completely covered by the 
rising crop. As regards “ the cedars on 
Lebanon changing their shape, as men- 
tioned here (p. 94), and turning their 
points towards the sky to meet the snows 
in winter ;” isthere any authority for it ? 
for all that we find here, is the asser- 
tion of La Roque in 1722, that the 
Marmorites said so; and Mr. Southey 
in Thalaba has extended this to a de- 
gree that even in its poetical dress is 
against all laws of nature, and absurd. 


Its broad round spreading branches, when they 
felt 


The snow, rose upward in a point to Heaven! 


It were much to be desired that these 
wise and sensitive trees had retained 
the native custom in foreign climates ; 
but they have lost all such power here, 
and it 1s the weight of masses of in- 
cumbent snow, suspended on the large 
heavy lateral branches, which has in- 
jured and destroyed half of the cedars 
in England. 

P.100. As regards the great cypress 
tree at Sonma, near the Lago Mag- 
giore, we have only to add, that it is 
said that Napoleon turned his new 
military road some way from its direct 
line in order to preserve it—an inter- 
esting anecdote of the love of nature 
still surviving in such a “perturbed 
spirit.” 

P. 135. In his next edition of this 
pleasing work the author should not 
omit an account of the great oak near 
Monmouth, felled some years since, 
and which, we think, produced between 
700/. and 800/.! a sum unequalled by 
the produce of a single tree. Among 
the decayed specimens of these vene- 
rable monarchs of the woods should also 
be mentioned the “ Bull Oak,” between 
Warwick and Hatton, in a field on the 
right hand side of the road. Jt must 
have been a prodigious tree, and hardly 
surpassed by any mentioned. It does 
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not grow far from what was the resi- 
dence of Doctor Samuel Parr, who 
must have rejoiced in such a congenial 
neighbour. 

P. 139. The author mentions “ pop- 
lars of 108 feet high;” but this is no 
unusual size for this tree to attain. 
The finest poplar (Lombardy) in ex- 
istence is in the garden at Whitton, 
before mentioned. It is above 120 
feet in height, is 20 feet in girth, and 
in full growth and health. There is 
one also in the same district, at Peters- 
ham, more than 17 feet round. For 
the Abole, or white poplar, there is no 
district in which it flourishes like that 
of Windsor, Colnbrook, Horton, and 
all round the banks of the Thames. 

We must now, though loath to leave 
so pleasing a subject, omit much more, 
that, if our audience were favourable, 
we would willingly add. But we for- 
get Mr. Shepherd while we are so 
much occupied by ourselves ; therefore 
let us quote what he says on a newly- 
discovered tree, likely in point of 
utility to eclipse all those which were 
ranked by the ancients among the 
steriles :— 


‘¢ The caoutchouc tree, it seems, must 
yield up some of its honours to a tree 
more recently discovered, the gutta percha 
of Singapore and Borneo. About six years 
ago Dr. Montgomerie, a physician, who 
was at Singapore, walked into the inland 
forest, and coming among native woods- 
men, observed that the handle of an axe 
or tool, called parang, used by them, was 
of a substance unknown to him. ‘The 
woodsmen told me,’ he writes, ‘that it 
was the gum of a tree, and could be 
moulded into any form by mere dipping it 
in hot water, regaining when cold its 
former hardness.’ This tree, which is of 
a newly-discovered genus, called Jsonan- 
dra, affords a concrete oil (or vegetable 
tallow) or butter, an ardent spirit, and a 
Sebrifuge medicine. It is often from 40 
to 50 feet high, and three in diameter ; 
even six feet, according to Mr. Brooke, 
who says, ‘it is plentiful in Sarawak.’ 
The gum has been hitherto wastefully 
collected by the natives, who cut down 
the trees to obtain what may be obtained 
by tapping. The forests are common 
property. The natives fell the tree, strip 
off the bark, and collect the milky juice, 
which soon becomes as hard as wood by 
exposure to the air. It can then be 
moulded into any form by dipping it in 
boiling water, when it becomes quite soft, 
but grows hard again when cold. This 
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product of a wonderful tree is said to 
make not only the best shoe-soles, but 
machine-straps, piping, floor-cloths, whips, 
mouldings, boxes, coats, garters, &c. 
Whether in all these cases it will be practi- 
cally good and lasting time must teach ; 
but no one can doubt the surprising 
quality of this gum who has seen the 
medallions made from it, which look like 
bronze,’’ &c. 


From the honour done to one tree 
we pass on to celebrate the still more 
extended virtues of the race, which the 
author has collected in so lively and 
pleasing a manner that we almost 
believe ourselves enjoying a primitive 
banquet in the bowers of that sub- 
stantial paradise he has raised for us. 


‘“‘T am tempted to usurp the magic 
power to collect materials for a true wood 
festival. If they would all bear transport- 
ing, and if some kind wood-nymph or fairy 
would bring them together on our soil, 
one might furnish from them a really 
sylvan banquet, worthy of a midsummer 
night’s tree-meeting under the Queen’s 
Oak at Windsor. Not a tea-meeting, for 
we would exclude the juices of the fea 
plant and the vine, generally obtained 
from mere shrubs. We might leave out 
also very many fruits, or reserve them 
only to grace the dessert; but we must 
secure Polynesian loaves and Borneo cakes 
from the bread-fruit and sago trees. As 
a second course, the Indian banana, both 
fresh and dried, which in tropical climates 
supplies food to millions; pastry of the 
Andes, from the boiled nuts of the arau- 
caria ; Italian comfits from the kernels of 
the stone pine, prepared by sugar of the 
larch or maple, or honey from a hollow 
oak or cypress root ; milk from the cocoa 
nut, and cream from the cow-tree of 
Humboldt, or the hya-hya of Demerara ; 
rich African butter from the shea tree, 
and wines of the palm-trees and the birch 
from the torrid and the arctic zones. Gas, 
though we might draw it either from the 
living pine or from the relics of ante- 
diluvian forests, would seem too scientific 
and urbane a light for our simple wood- 
feast ; but candles from the croton and 
the vateria indica would not disgrace a 
fairy’s hand. Lamps of the nuts from 
the Sandwich islands might hang on their 
cdcoa-nut strings, as festoons, among illu- 
minated branches; and the myrtle wax 
of Lousiana and Virginia would supply 
beforehand very appropriate tapers for 
sealing our warmest or politest notes of 
invitation.’’ 


We hope Mr. Shepherd will allow 
us * be a guest at this ideal banquet, 


and we promise him we will do justice 
to his vegetable viands with as much 
appetite as Milton describes the angel 
Raphael discussing the dishes at the 


Jirst dinner-party that ever was given, 


And so we say— 


Nune decet aut viridi nitidum caput im- 
pedire myrto 
Aut flore, terre quem ferunt solute, 
Nunc et in umbrosis fauno decet immolare 
lucis ; 


and till then we heartily bid him fare- 
well. 





An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Re- 
vee of Shakspere. By W.J. Birch, 


MR. BIRCH has shown most re- 
markable industry and ingenuity in 
endeavouring to prove that our great 
bard was a professedly godless person 
—a scoffer and disbeliever, and one 
whose supremacy of delight was to 
show disrespect to religion. This 
his purpose is carried indefatigably 
through near six hundred pages of 
proof, following the footsteps of the 
guilty poet from play to play and 
character to character, nor letting one 
unfortunate or untoward expression 
escape him. It may be, for we do not 
pretend to fathom the motives of 
men’s conduct, that a mere abstract 
love of truth has been the mainspring 
of this singular performance, upon 
which he must have bestowed a long 
period of ungrateful labour; it may 
be a desire to display his own in- 
genuity and skill (and ingenuity and 
skill are not wanting) in the masterly 
manner in which he tracks his fated 
prey through all his doublings and 
windings, and discovers and displays 
the latent purpose in all its varying 
forms and disguises, till he has caught 
and bound the shifting Proteus at his 
feet. If the author has been ac- 
tuated by any cause or motive different 
from these, it is not apparent to us. 
He does not appear to possess any 
sectarian prejudice, or any Puritan 
rigidity, or any evangelical horror of 
the drama. It does not appear to be 
a work suggested by that fanatic and 
party feeling, which is now driving 
with all its force against the enjoy- 
ment of many of the elegant and in- 
nocent amusements of society. We 
must therefore presume that he be- 
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lieves he has discovered, more fully 
than any previous reader of Shak- 
spere’s works, the open and avowed 
and profligate impiety of the writer, 
and that he thinks it his duty to dis- 
play it. The difference between Mr. 
Birch’s opinions and those of the pre- 
ceding commentators, as Warburton 
and Johnson, is seen, in their consider- 
ing those profane expressions but too 
frequently met with, as occasional, 
unpremeditated, not formed on any sys- 
tematic principle, and perhaps be- 
longing to the writer of fiction as a 
dramatist, as one whose business it 
was, 
Populo ut placerent quas fecisset fabulas, 


to excite the laughter of the “ ground- 
lings” by every means in his power, 
and to obtain success in that profession 
upon which he relied for present main- 
tenance, and for future independence 
and wealth. Certainly much licence 
is allowed on the stage which would 
not be granted beyond the fascination 
of its influence. It has been called 


the school of morals, but, with such 
teachers, we are afraid the pa 
1e 


ils will 
taste more of the honey on the lip than 
of the physic in the cup. Shakspere 
shared with all the other dramatists of 
his day in these Seca and, in 
our opinion, as fully as any; but the 
design of the present writer goes far 
beyond all this, and is no less than to 
prove a determined, open, avowed ridi- 
cule of all religion, disbelief of its doc- 
trines, and confirmed, unblushing, un- 
hesitating impiety. It is to prove that 
he was a materialist, one who had 
no hope, no thought of immortality. 
“ Shakspere,” he says (p. 91), “seems, 
undisguisedly enough, to have attacked 
religion in his earliest plays, and in 
later ones to have done it with more 
design and art.” 

We will add a few more comments 
of the same kind, sufficient to show 
the writer’s judgment on this subject, 
and then we must leave it in our 
readers’ hands, only observing that 
Mr. Birch’s volume is certainly not 
carelessly thrown off, or the produce 
of a sportive feeling, but one carefully 
formed, and with much labour of com- 
position combining its various proofs, 
and with ingenuity adapting them to 
its purpose. 


P. 92. (Henry VI.) ‘“ From a variety 


of passages may be inferred Shakspere’s 
unsatisfactory views of prayer as a channel 
of communication between man and his 
Maker.” 

P. 108. (ib.) ‘‘ Providence is intro-. 
duced on every occasion in this play with 
inferences from such. opposite directions, 
and with such intentional malice, that the 
designs and intentions of the writer cannot 
possibly be mistaken.’’ 

P. 113. (id.) 

So wish I, I might thrust thy soul to hell! 

‘¢ Johnson condemns the ‘ horrid wish.’ 
We may depend upon it Shakspere was 
not implicated in its wickedness ; he was 
indifferent as to any real belief in its pos- 
sibility.’ 

P. 158. (Hamlet.) “ All explanations 
of religion are deemed unsi&tisfactory by 
Shakspere.”’ 

P. 160. (éb.) “ He treats the possession 
of an immortal soul according to his own 
rule with cynical levity. He contemplates 
the death of others as a sweet satisfaction, 
while he makes a joke of one already dead, 
as being ‘ all over with him.’ ”’ 

P. 166. (ib.) ‘* As is very usual with 
Shakspere when he has furnished objections 
to religion in every serious and oft-re- 
peated form, he introduces clowns to make 
a burlesque of everything sacred.”’ 

P. 234. (Henry 1V.) ‘‘ We elsewhere 
show that Shakspere not only ridicules 
but reasons against Christ, his words, and 
doctrines.”’ 

P. 242. (ib.) “ Here he (Falstaff) ridi- 
cules the Almighty, before battle too, 
likening him to one of his creditors, whom 
he does not wish to pay more than any 
other.”’ 

P. 246. (ib.) “The parable of Jesus 
is put in fine juxtaposition with a pretty 
slight drollery ; indeed, he assimilates the 
divine author of the Christian religion 
with a Falstaff, a wine-bibber, and a 
glutton.’’ 

P. 207. (As you Like It.) ‘We have 
pointed out unvarying materialism, and no 
mention of the eternal spirit in man.’’ 

P. 353. “ There are passages in this play 
(Measure for Measure) which staggered 
Warburton, made Johnson indignant, and 
confounded Coleridge and Knight.’’ 


We think these quotations, which 
are taken from the first part of the 
volume alone, will be quite sufficient 
to give as full a view as required of 
the author’s sentiments on the subject 
of Shakspere’s decided materialism ; 
but, like most other writers who adopt 
an hypothesis, he is apt to overshoot 
the mark of proof, and, putting on mi- 
croscopic spectacles, to see blemishes 
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and defects that to common eyes would 
not be apparent. Ex. gr. 


P. 352. ‘He is induced to think the 
title of ‘ Measure for Measure’ was taken 
from a text of scripture, on which Shak- 
spere meant to expatiate,—‘ For with what 
measure ye mete shall it be measured to 
you,’’’ &c. 

P. 354. ‘* The speech ‘ But like a 
thrifty goddess she determines,’ &c. is 
taken from the parable of the Talents, and 
is an exact parallel and abstract of the 
circumstances. Angelo’s speech,—‘’ Tis 
one thing to be tempted, Escalus, another 
thing to fall,’ &c. Here we think Shakspere 
had in mind the judgment of the Saviour 
on the woman taken in adultery,’’ &c. 

P. 320. (Merry Wives of Windsor.) 
‘‘The parson says to Ford, —‘ Master 
Ford, you must pray, and not follow the 
iniquities of your own heart.’ One among 
many instances of Shakspere’s intruding 
the Church service in his dialogue.’’ 

P. 201. (Richard III.) 


I every day expect an embassage 

From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And now in peace my soul shall pass to Heaven, 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 


‘‘ His God was to send an embassy to 
him! He was not to go on an embassage 
to God, to seek favour and reconciliation ; 
his Redeemer was to come on another 
mission to earth to fetch him. Can any- 
thing be more blasphemous than this ?’’ 

P. 143. (Hamlet.) “In the speech of 
Hamlet, ‘So oft it chances in particular 
men,’ &c. Shakspere seems expressly 
to controvert, as he does elsewhere, the 
doctrine of original sin.”’. . . . ‘* When 
the crowing of the cock is made by Horatio 
to remind the ghost of his guilt, are we 
sure that Shakspere had not in mind the 
conviction of St. Peter ?’’ 

P. 127. (Love’s Labour Lost.) “Nay, 
Master Moth, but what they look upon. 
It is not for persons to be silent in their 
words, and therefore I will say nothing. 
I thank God I have as little patience as 
another man, and therefore I can be 
quiet.’’ 


Will it be believed that the com- 
ment on this speech is as follows ? 


‘*Costard’s speech is a parody of the 
words of the Prophet, applied by Jesus to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But the 
answer to the inquiry of Moth ‘ What 
shall some see ?’? seems a sarcastic denial 
of the end of the world, of the fulfilment 
of prophecy, of the great events that have 
been seen, and the religious look forward 
to see in all ages |’’ 


P. 109. Vaux reports to Margaret 
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that the Cardinal is on the point. of 

death. 

Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth. 
“This seems like the antithesis to 

‘Glory to God on the highest, and on 

earth peace and goodwill towards men.’ ” 


P. 106. Of the scene of Gloster and 
Sussex in Henry VI. Mr. Birch says, 

‘‘We might have supposed a Popish 
miracle here ridiculed, were not the early 
incidents of the case a perfect transcript 
of the instance of Jesus restoring a blind 
man to sight.” 


P. 103. This must be our last quo- 
tation. In King Henry VI. the Car- 
dinal says to the Queen, 

Let me be blessed for the peace I make 
Against this proud Protector with my sword. 
The commentator says, “ Here are in- 
troduced the words of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and a priest is 
made to scoff at them.” 

When the Shakspere Society (cen- 
timanus Gigas) gets hold of this book 
it will feel some satisfaction in reflecting 
that whatever may be the talent or in- 
genuity of the author in his selections 
and combinations, and whatever the 
spirit and animus which pervade the 
whole, he has shown evidently in 
the above overstrained deductions, 
and many other poetical criticisms, 
such a want of judgment and logi- 
cal accuracy, as much to diminish 
from the weight of his authority, and 
even to weaken the reader’s reliance 

that he was writing on the conviction 
of an unbiassed mind, and making de- 
liberately the gravest accusation that 
could be made against one whom, we 
believe, Mr. Hallam says, “was the 
greatest genius the world ever pro- 
duced.” 


Campbell’s Essay on English Poetry. 
Parts I. II. (Murray's Colonial 
Library.) 

THIS is a most judicious republi- 
eation of a work which does honour 
to Mr. Campbell’s taste and knowledge. 
It is written with great care, and with 
the acuteness of the critic and the feel- 
ing of the poet. The essay is an ele- 
gant and faithful abridgment of a sub- 
ject copiously and learnedly discussed 
by Warton, Ellis, and others; while 
in some portions, as in the formation 
of the English language and metres, 
Mr. Campbell has shown that he was 
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able to discuss a subject of difficulty 
with discriminating judgment and 
learning. We do not know any work 
that could be so advantageously used 
as an introduction to a careful and 
complete knowledge of the rise and 
progress of English poetry, or a safer 
guide to a just appreciation of the re- 
lative value of the different writers. 

This general essay on the subject, 
which comes down to the times of 
Pope, is followed by sketches of each 
poet, separately placed at the head of 
the selection from their writings. We 
have nothing better of the kind, for 
Ellis’s volumes only included the older 
poets. The criticism is delicate with- 
out being fastidious, and the decision, 
if it can have a bias, is, as it should be, 
to the favourable side. As a poet, Mr. 
Campbell knew well the difficulties of 
his art, and that it was necessary and 
just to make due allowances, even to 
those works where the “lime labor” 
is most apparent. It is seldom that 
we have to complain of receiving too 
copious a store of reflection or selec- 
tion; but in some instances we could 
have wished that names of eminence 
had not been so summarily dismissed, 
and particularly those in which we 
could have desired some assistance from 
so able a judge of poetical merit. We 
allude for instance to Sir Fulke Gre- 
ville, upon whose style, Mr. Southey 
says, Dryden formed his, more than 
upon any other author. We also think 
that the merits of the Earl of Stirling 
are not sufficiently estimated ; but we 
perhaps may take a future opportunity 
of discoursing on these volumes more 
at leisure, and, if we do, we shall not 
permit Samuel Daniel to be dismissed, 
as he is, in a few lines, hardly men- 
tioning his poetical pieces or language, 
or the space he fills in the age in which 
he lived. 

But let us give one or two speci- 
mens, omitting the biographical part, 
and confining ourselves to the critic’s 
judgment on the poets. 

Davenant.—“*‘ Gondibert’ has divided 
the critics. It is undeniable, on the one 
hand, that he shewed a high and independent 
conception of epic poetry in wishing to 
emancipate it from the slavery of ancient 
authority, and to establish its interest in 
the dignity of human nature without in- 
credible and stale machinery. His subject 
was well chosen from modern romantic 
story, as strove to give it the close 
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and compact symmetry of the drama. 
Ingenious and witty images and majestic 
sentiments are thickly scattered over the 
poem ; but Gondibert, who is so formally 
described, has certainly more of the cold 
and abstract air of an historical than of a 
poetical portrait, and unfortunately the 
beauties of the poem are those of elegy 
and epigram more than of heroic fiction. 
It wants the charm of free and forcible 
narration. The life-pulse of interest is 
incessantly stopped by solemn pauses of 
reflections, and the story works its way 
through an intricacy of superfluous fancies, 
some beautiful, others concerted, but all, 
as they are united, tending to divert the 
interest ; like a multitude of weeds upon 
a stream, that entangle its course while 
they seem to adorn it.’’ 

Gay.—‘' Gay’s Pastorals are said to 
have taken with the public, not as satires 
on those of Ambrose Philips, which they 
were meant to be, but as natural and just 
imitations of real life and of moral man- 
ners. It speaks little, however, for the 
sagacity of the poet’s town readers if they 
enjoyed these caricatures in earnest, or 
imagined any truth of English manners 
in Cuddey or Cloddipole contending with 
amoebean verses for the prize of song, or in 
Bowzybeus rehearsing the laws of nature. 
If the allusion to Philips was overlooked 
they could only be realised as travesties 
of Virgil, for Bowzybeus himself would 
not be laughable unless we recollected 
Silenus. Gay’s Trivia seems to have 
been built upon tne hints of Swift’s de- 
scription of acity show. It exhibits the 
pictures of the familiar customs of the me- 
tropolis that will continue to become more 
amusing as the customs grow obsolete. 
As a fabulist, he has been sometimes 
hypercritically blamed for presenting us 
with allegorical interpretations. The mere 
naked apologue of Esop is too simple to 
interest the human mind when its fancy 
and understanding are past the state of 
childhood or barbarism. La Fontaine 
dresses the stories which he took from 
Esop and others with a profusion of wit 
and naiveté, but his manner conceals the 
insipidity of the matter. ‘ La sauce vaut 
mieux que le poisson.’’ Gay, though not 
equal to La Fontaine, is at least free from his 
occasional prolixity ; and, in one instance 
(the Court of Death), ventures into alle- 
gory with considerable power. Without 
being an absolute simpleton like La Fon- 
taine, he possessed a bonhommie of cha- 
racter which forms an agreeable trait of 
resemblance between the fabulists.’’ 


We observe that several very useful 
notes are added to this edition by some 
ingenious but unknown hand, which 
considerably increase its value. 
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The History of the Church of Christ. 
By the late Joseph Milner, A.M. 
With Additions and Corrections by 
the late Isaac Milner, D.D. A New 
Edition, revised by the Rev. T. 
Grantham, B.D. 8vo. 4 vols. 

IT is not always an advantage to a 
work to have been highly estimated at 
its first appearance. If it has been 
undervalued at first, the recovery often 
tends to produce a lasting reputation, 
as is the case, for instance, with Words- 
worth’s poetry, which was almost sunk 
by disparagement at the outset, and 
has since emerged into fame. But the 
reaction from a favourable reception, 
and still more so from support in par- 
ticular quarters, is pon,” injurious. 
The “Church History” of the late 
Joseph Milner, and his brother the 
Dean of Carlisle, is an example of the 
kind. 

So scanty was the supply of eccle- 
siastical history in this country, when 
that work first appeared in 1794, that 
students were not only obliged to go 
to foreign sources, such as Mosheim, 
but even to separatist or recusant ones; 
so that what Fuller sententiously said, as 
to casuistical divinity in his time, might 
be applied here, “ Save that a smith 
or two of late have built them forges, 
and set up shop, we go down to our 
enemies to sharpen all our instru- 
ments.”*—Holy State, c. x. In such a 
dearth a work like Milner’s was re- 
ceived as a boon by a numerous body 
of readers. It did not always matter 
whether his doctrinal sentiments agreed 
with their own; his piety (a leading 
requisite), his good sense, and the com- 
parative novelty of the subject, made 
way for the work through various 
obstacles. We remember a country 
rector, who would have disclaimed the 
compliment of scholarship, remarking 
very pertinently that Mosheim and 
Milner were like skimmed milk and 
cream. Even Mr. Dowling, writing 
in 1835, and under the influence of 
other feelings, acknowledges ‘“ That 
at the time he wrote, and for many 
years after, there was no one in this 
country who could have written such 
a history better than he did . . . And 
every one who knows anything about 
the matter, knows that it was not di- 
vines of a particular school merely, whe 





* Alluding to 1 Sam. xiii, 20, 
Gant. Mag. Vou. XXX. 
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in Milner’s time were unacquainted 
with the original writers of ecclesiastical 
history. The ignorance was general.” 
—Letter on the Paulicians, p. 4 
note. 

But this state of things could not 
always last. The work itself, by crea- 
ting a taste for ecclesiastical history, 
helped to undermine its own extensive 
popularity. Criticism deemed it worth 
attacking ; thus testifying indeed to its 
reputation while seeking to detract 
from it. Thus, for instance, Mr. Hal- 
lam pronounced the writer “by- no 
means learned enough for the task he 
undertook.”{ But Milner never meant 
to produce a work that should claim 
the epithet of learned. His original 
prefaces tell us plainly what he in- 
tended, and what he did not intend to 
do. He considered that the dissen- 
sions, the follies, and indeed the ex- 
ternals, of which such works were full, 
occupied too large a proportion; and, 
as he says, “the disagreeable inference 
which the reading of Mosheim pro- 
duced in my own mind, is probably 
no singular case, viz. that sey religion 
appears scarcely to have had any ex- 
istence.” With this view he lays it 
down as his guiding principle, “ What 
real Christianity is, pn to exhibit 
historically.” Greater learning would, 
no doubt, have made the book more 
complete in some respects, but would 
not have altered its essential features. 
His judgment and his candour have 
been questioned, but such defects are 
certainly not conspicuous, and by some 
he has been thought to have exceeded 
in the latter quality: at least, a writer 
could hardly be deficient in it, who, 
at the end of the last century, sought 
for instances of piety on the papal 
chair. 

The work divides itself, generally 
speaking, into three periods—the pa- 
tristic, the medizval, and the reforma- 
tional. Properly we should have said 
four, but the first century is not a time 
which affords much matter of dispute, 
and therefore we shall merely say that 
the subject is well analysed and ar- 
ranged. In the patristic period the 





+ The subject of the Paulicians has been 
investigated by Mr. Faber, in the Ap- 
pendix to his work on Justification, with 
reference to this letter. 


t Middle Ages, iii. 465. 
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ound becomes more debateable. 

ere the author of the “ Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm,” whose study of 
that period is really profound, has 
mingted praise with blame. While 
proclaiming the eobegpeary | of modern 
writers—“ Mosheim and Milner, for 
example,”—on the early ages of the 
Church and the writings of the Fathers, 
he says that “the first gives the mere 
husk of history, and the other nothing 
but some particles of pure farina,” 
meaning the extracts from their works. 
“ Nevertheless, with all its very great 
defects, Milner’s Church History is in- 
comparably the very best that has ever 
been compiled.”—p. 244-5, 3rd edit. 
As the writer inclines in doctrinal 
sentiment to Milner, it is less sur- 
prising that he should have given him 
this praise, than that he should have 
seen any defects. We presume that 
the eulogy is to be taken as meanihg 
that Milner’s work comes nearer to 
Mr. Taylor’s idea of what a church 
history ought to be than any other. 
The reader, however, will be more 
astonished at finding that Mr. Taylor's 
antagonist, Mr. Newman, concurs in 
praising Milner. In the preface to his 
translation from Fleury, when speak- 
ing of the deficient method of Mosheim, 
he says, that he “writes in a tone of 
piety and seriousness, and with an evi- 
dent desire to do justice to the great 
Saints of Christendom, and to illustrate 
the power of Christian principles in 
their lives and writings.” After spe- 
cifying what he considers Milner’s de- 
fects, which, however, mainly amount 
to an attachment to his own views, 
(and in which indictment every writer 
of the kind must be included,) he thus 
concludes, “ Yet, in consideration of 
the love he bore to the Fathers, in an 
age when few voices were raised even 
in apology for them, he is ever to be 
mentioned with kindness and honour.” 
—Advert. p. iv. 

The medieval period is the one to 
which Milner has devoted least atten- 
tion. From the sixth to the thirteenth 
century no longer space is allotted than 
to the third, fourth, and fifth. This 
period, however, is not the most in- 
viting in ecclesiastical history. It is 
one of darkness, of ignorance, and of 
crime, relieved by lights which are pe- 
culiar to the times. It can only be 
treated of sufficiently by antiquaries, 


and Milner was no antiquary. Even 
lossology contributes its aid, as will 

e seen _ a case which we relate, be- 
cause we are not aware that any of 
Milner’s critics have adduced it. Ac- 
cording to the traditionary account, 
John Scot, Bishop of Dunkeld (1202), 
procured the separation of the county 
of Argyle from his see, and its erection 
into a separate diocese, because the 
people spoke only Irish (Erse), and he 
did not wish to receive emoluments 
from a people whose souls he could 
not edify. Milner quotes Collier for 
this story, and valued the spirit it ex- 
hibits so highly as to remark, that 
“John Scot deserves to be regarded 
as a practical teacher of bishops and 

astors in all ages.”"—Vol. iii. p. 169. 
But Keith, in his catalogue of Scottish 
bishops, has thrown a doubt on the 
alleged motive. 

“This is the common story; but if 
that was [the] real fact, it would seem to 
speak as much against John’s retaining 
the parts even near to and about his 
cathedral of Dunkeld itself, where it is 
certain the Irish prevailed till of late 
years, and is not as yet quite worn out.* 
So that the large extent of the bounds of 
the bishopric would appear to have been 
Bishop John’s true motive for the dis- 
junction.”’ (p. 285, ed. 1824.) 


As we approach the time of the 
Reformation, the writer appears to feel 
himself more at home. Professor 
Smyth, in his Lectures on Modern 
History, says (vol. i. p. xiv.) “There 
is a very good account of Luther in 
Milner’s Church History.” In Lecture 
X. on the Reformation, he expresses 
himself more fully, though he appears 
not to distinguish exactly the con- 
tinuator, Dean Milner, from his bro- 
ther. 

‘“‘T must mention, before I conclude, 
the two last volumes of Dean Milner’s 
Ecclesiastical Historyt . .. They con-- 
tain, particularly in the Life of Luther, 
the best account that I know of the more 
intellectual part of the History of the Re- 
formation ; in other words, they contain 
the progress of the Reformation in Luther’s 
own mind; a very curious subject. 1 
therefore consider these two volumes, par- 
ticularly the lives of Wickliffe and Luther, 





* Keith’s Work appeared in 1755.— 
Rev. 

t+ This alludes to the edition in five 
octavo volumes.—-Rry. 
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as @ most entertaining and valuable ac- 
cession to our general stock of informa- 
tion, and one that may be considered ac- 
cessible to every student.’”’ (vol. i. p. 
265 ) 

And speaking further of the Dean, 
the continuater, he terms him “ One 
whom I know to have been so able, 
and whom I conceive to have been 
so diligent.” In confirmation of the 
opinion given above, we can say, that 
Luther’s opposition to the indulgences 
is detailed so fully, and so well con- 
densed, as to leave little to be gleaned 
from other quarters, as we have found 
in making use of it for other purposes. 
Not only is the reader informed, but 
the student is furnished with argu- 
ments; @ remark which may also be 
applied to the account of John Huss 
and the Council of Constance at an 
earlier period. 

Milner’s work has been called su- 
perficial, which really means no more 
than that he did not construct it upon 
a larger scale. But by what standard 
is this defect to be estimated? There 
is an established height for military 
recruits, but none that we know of for 
literary candidates. No doubt, Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary is superficial, com- 
pared with Facciolati, and yet is not 
likely to be supplanted by it, except 
in a few extensive libraries. Besides, 
for a work to be read, it must lie with- 
in a readable compass, and though by 
exceeding this it may become more 
useful for consulting, it loses in general 
value what it gains in that respect. 
Mr. Newman greatly prefers Fleury 
(to which indeed his peculiar tastes 
directed him); but Fleury, we suspect, 
is rarely read through,—including the 
continuation, of course. The Magde- 
burg Centuriators are more copious 
than either, but to read them is the 
labour almost of a life. Lessing has 
keenly pointed out the distinction in 
an epigram on Klopstock, thus trans- 
late By Mr. Taylor of Norwich, in 
his work on German Poetry : 

Great Klopstock’s praises all express, 
. Yet who has read him through ? 
Be mine to give the critics less, 

The readers more to do. 

But it is now time to examine how 
Mr. Grantham, the present editor, has 
— his task. It has grown, as 
e says in the preface, out of the 
controversy respecting it which was 
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carried on a few years ago. “The 
editor, having had his attention drawn 
to the mistakes and inaccuracies in- 
terspersed eile the former 
editions of this valuable work, by the 
letters of Messrs. Maitland and King 
on the subject, determined to set him- 
self about revising the whole.” (p. v.) 
The plan which he proposed to him- 
self was, 1. To compare all transla- 
tions with the original, and give it in 
a note, where it seemed desirable. 
2. To verify references and increase 
their number. 3. To remove errors. 
His own corrections in the text, and 
additions in the notes, are included 
within brackets, and the appendix has 
been transferred to them both, as oc- 
casion required. A few repetitions 
have been removed, “and a transla- 
tion of the ancient Vaudois Poem 
‘The Noble Lesson,’ has been sub- 
stituted for the general account of it 
given by Milner.” (p. vi.) As might 
have been expected, that portion of 
the work which was executed by the 
Dean, has required comparatively 
little correction, but we must re- 
member that the harder part of it was 
his brother’s. 

The late controversy on the merits 
of Milner made such an edition of the 
work desirable, indeed necessary, and 
Mr. Grantham has devoted himself to 
it with the requisite industry. We 

ive a few specimens of his editorship. 

t p. 112, vol. ii. he observes that in 
Milner’s abridgment of Augustine's 
Confessions * The sense is given with 
sufficient accuracy, and sometimes the 
original is very closely as well as 
elegantly rendered, though at others 
greater latitude is taken, and much is 
compressed in few words.” At p. 348, 
he vindicates Milner’s account of the 
monks in Arabia, as not being too 
gloomy ; while at p. 497, he agrees 
with Maitland, that Milner had mis- 
understood Pope Nicolas’s praise of 
Theodora. At p. 44, vol. iii, he con- 
siders the charge of Manicheism, 
brought aguas the Albigenses, &c. 
as generally false, but allows that it 
may have existed to a certain degree. 
For our part, we do not attach much 
importance, in the way of evidence, to 
the acts of the Inquisition of Toulouse. 
It is not likely that its members were 
better qualified than the Italian in- 


quisitors, and what they were we may 
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learn from Calderini, a jurist of the 
i4th century, who in his Treatise “ De 
Hvereticis,” gives them little credit for 
discernment between the guilty and 
the innocent. At p. 88, he differs 
from Milner, in saying, “I have not 
met with any satisfactory evidence, 
that Meginher does deserve a place in 
this history.” At p. 244, a short but 
clear account of the scholastic divinity 
is given in a note, where the editor 
observes, that “ Like Plato’s school, it 
has had several ages or periods: the 
ancient, the middle, and the new.” At 


. 260, in opposition to Milner, he 


tersely remarks, that “ Politics seem 
to have sought Wickliff, and not Wick- 
liff polities.” At p. 439, where it is 
mentioned, that the emperor Maxi- 
milian threatened to have Tetzel “ flung 
into the river at CEnoponte,” it should 
have been translated Innspruck. At 
p- 445, he confirms Milner’s state- 
ments that the Scriptures were “little 
known to the world” in Luther's 
outh. The fourth volume exhibits 
ess of annotation, because there is less 
need of it in that portion of the work. 

The correction of the numerous re- 
ferences is a great advantage, and 
perhaps it is only after some experience 
that Mr. Grantham’s labour in this 
respect can be duly appreciated. He 
has observed the proper medium be- 
tween a paucity and a superfluity 
of notes; and neither overlooks the 
strictures which have been made upon 
Milner, nor defers to them implicitly. 
His object was evidently Conservative, 
to rescue the work from attempts at 
suppression; and this he has attained, 
not by counter-assertions of perfec- 
tion, but by a judicious course of 
editorship, such as he considers the 
Milners would themselves have under- 
taken if it had been in their power. 
The difference, then, between this and 
former editions may be summed up by 
saying, that they may suffice for the 
reader, but for the student this is par- 
ticularly desirable. 


A History of the Martin Marprelate 
Controversy in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By the Rev. W. Maskell, 
M.A. Post 8vo. pp. 224. 

THIS work is a reprint, with con- 
siderable additions, of an article en- 
titled “ Martin Marprelate,” in the 


third quarterly number of the Chris- 
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tian Remembrancer. (April, 1845.) 
The subject has been noticed, at less 
or greater length, in all the ecclesias- 
tical histories of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Even Dr. Johnson, in his 
“ Essay on the Origin and Importance 
of Small Tracts and Fugitive Pieces,” 
written for the Introduction to the 
Harleian Miscellany (see his Works, 
ed. 1792, 8vo. p. 190), has given a 
slight outline of the subject. The 
principal notices are by Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans, of which it 
forms a brief but essential part; by 
Fuller, in his Church History ; and by 
Mr. Soames, in his Elizabethan Reli- 
gious History. Of these the most pre- 
ferable is certainly Fuller’s, for while 
it is as large as the nature of his work 
allowed, it is distinguished by a beau- 
tiful spirit of candour, which surveys 
the Iliacos muros not only infra but 
extra. Still a more regular history of 
the controversy was wanting, and Mr. 
Maskell has accordingly addressed him- 
self to the task. His virtues, as Lord 
Byron said of an eminent historian of 
Greece, “are learning, labour, re- 
search, wrath, and partiality ;” which 
last the noble poet called virtues in an 
author, because they make him write 
in earnest. For our part, however, 
we avail ourselves of this way of 
giving an opinion with a different ob- 
ject, in order to discharge a double 
duty,—of praise to the author, and of 
caution to the reader. Mr. Maskell 
has filled up a void in ecclesiastical 
history ; but some of the materials he 
will probably be anxious himself to re- 
move on a future occasion, and to 
supply their place with others. It 
would be useless, at this moment, to 
argue with his honest and ardent par- 
tialities, and therefore we leave them 
to the milder operation of time. To 
his wrath, we would just hint, that the 
sharper a sword is, the more likely its 
edge is to be turned in dealing a blow, 
than to inflict a wound. We would 
also observe, that in contending against 
opinions expressed in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, he has fallen 
back on the principles of the earlier 
part of it. The best cure for this 
mode of viewing things is, a careful 
study of the writings of Erasmus; of 
course not his anti-Lutheran ones, 
where he assumes the partizan, but 
his general and practical ones. Mr. 
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Maskell, who seems anxious to fasten 
the charge of a want of learning on 
the Puritanic clergy, will perhaps be 
surprised at Erasmus’s account of the 
Sacerdotes in his time, “qui nullam 
liturgiam callent, nisi pro defunctis 
unicam.” (Colloquia, Concio, p. 634, 
ed. 1664.) Still, in common fairness, 
we are bound to account for these pre- 
dilections in Mr. Maskell, as we be- 
lieve that we can do so. He is evi- 
dently one of those clergymen who 
have grown up during the late Dis- 
senting attacks on the Church of Eng- 
land, and whose minds, “ nursed in the 
soil of strife,” have early imbibed a 
controversial feeling, directed against 
everything that is associated with Dis- 
sent in their ideas, whether justly or 
not. This is one of the evils resulting 
from the attack; and we fear that no 
little time must elapse before it has 
perfectly subsided. 


Markham’s Germany. A History of 
Germany from the Invasion of Ger- 
many by Marius, on the plan of Mrs. 
Markham’s Histories. 12mo. pp. xii. 
480. 

The History of Germany and the Ger- 
man Empire. By Miss Julia Corner. 
12mo. pp. 272. 

WE have placed these two volumes 
together because they both belong to 
the same subject. The former is 
anonymous, the latter is the produc- 
tion of a lady, which we are sorry to 
know, as it places us in an ungallant 
position when we give our opinion of 
it. Both works, unfortunately, are 
specimens of what history ought not 
to be. 

The former work is lettered on the 
back and the side, ‘*‘ Markham’s Ger- 
many,” whence the purchaser might 
conclude, through too hasty confidence, 
that it was a companion to “ Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s” popular and able histories of 
England and France.* The title-page, 
however, will undeceive him, for there 
he will learn that it is merely “ on the 
plan of Mrs. Markham’s histories,” in 
direct contradiction to what may be 
called the external title. The work 
professes to take up the subject “from 
the invasion of Germany by Marius,” 
and if the writer has found such an 





* The real authoress was the late Mrs. 
Penrose. 
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event, he deserves to rank with the 
authors of eminent discoveries, as none 
such had hitherto come to light. At 
p- 2 we learn the actual truth, viz. 
that Marius encountered the Cimbri, 
a German nation, at Aix, in Provence, 
B.c. 102; yet the error is repeated in 
the “contents” of chapter 1, as “ In- 
vasion of Germany by ius!” 

This is enough to warrant us in 
saying that the work needs revising 
before it can deserve circulating. We 
have not gone through it, for with 
what pleasure could we read it after 
so gross an error? We shall only add 
that, in a work designed “for the use of 
young persons,” the Augsburg Articles, 
in chapter 39, are out of place. The 
character of Luther, at p- 303, requires 
expunging or remodelling. 

2. The second work is not calculated 
to supply the defects of the former, as 
it has others of its own. At p. 47 
we read that Gregory the Seventh’s 
sentence of excommunication against 
Henry IV. “was not removed until the 
emperor hud done penance by standing 
for three days in the court-yard of the 
pontiff’s palace!” The place was not 
the pontiff’s palace, neither was the 
transaction a penance; but perhaps 
the authoress was misled by a loose 
expression in Pfeffel’s generally ex- 
cellent Abrégé, “il y fait pénitence de 
trois jours.” (p. 142, ed. 1754.) 

At p. 103 we are told that Luther 
“ began to preach against the forms of 
the Catholis Church,” whereas it was 
the doctrines that he opposed, and the 
forms were that part of the system of 
which he shewed himself most tolerant. 
The tendency of the work appears, we 
regret to say, to depreciate what is 
Protestant, either by omission or b 
the mode of narrating, and to aah 
whatever is Romanist, with few ex- 
ceptions, and so can only mislead his- 
torically. Thus it says of the Reforma- 
tion, that “this was the origin of far 
more dreadful civil wars than any that 
had been carried on by the German 
princes ; wars that occasioned many 
years of misery in almost every coun- 
try of Europe.” (ibid.) There is no 
arguing with minds that view the 
matter in this light. In ancient his- 
tory they would regard Christianity as 
the cause of the blood that was shed 
during the persecutions before Con- 
stantine ; but persecution, as such, has 
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nothing to do with it in their eyes. 
We suspect that this is merely an in- 
version of a trashy remark of Chateau- 
briand’s, who, speaking of the wars of 
the League, the troubles of the Low 
Countries, &c. asks, “ Why did all this 
take place ?” and tartly answers the 
question thus, “ Because a monk chose 
to think it wrong that the pope had 
not granted to his order, rather than 
another, the commission to sell in- 
dulgences in Germany,” (Essay on Re- 
volutions, trans. 1815, pp. 381, 385,) 
the falsity of which may be excused 
on the ground of the noble writer’s 
ignorance, augmented by his be er 

iss Corner does not adopt the latter 
fallacy, but says of the indulgences, 
“which many people thought was a 
pernicious privilege.” This lady’s view 
of one of the greatest profanations of 
religion merges into a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. 

We copy the following Paragraph to 
shew what hardships the Austrian Pro- 
testants were subjected to, for we pre- 
sume this would not have been said if 
it were not indisputable. 

‘‘ The established religion of Vienna 
was the Catholic, and, as no Protestant 
churches were allowed there, the Protest- 
ants were obliged to go to Presburg, which 


was forty miles distant ; therefore a coach 
went every day from Vienna to Presburg 
for the convenience of those who had no 
place of worship nearer.’’ (p. 148.) 


This statement which has just been 
quoted occurs at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

At p. 179, speaking of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, the authoress says, “It 
was in her reign that the Jesuits, who 
were much disliked by the Protestant 

rinces, were suppressed in Germany.” 

ow the error in this paragraph arose 
we cannot tell. The word Protestant 
seems to have been violently forced in, 
and has nothing to do with the subject, 
for it was by Romanist princes that the 
good fathers, as the authoress after- 
wards calls them, were “ much dis- 
liked,” and this because they knew 
them well, while Protestant princes 
were unconcerned in the matter. Any 
protection that they obtained was 
from non-Romanist sovereigns, such 
as Frederic II. and the Empress Ca- 
tharine of Russia. 

Our readers are now enabled to 
judge of the nature of this work. It 
professes to be one of a series entitled 
“ The Historical Library,” but in what 
degree it should serve as a specimen 
we are unable to say. 





Eastern Arts and Antiquities. Square 
16mo. pp. 366.—It is justly observed, in 
the Introduction to this volume, that ‘' in 
order to a correct understanding of vari- 
ous parts of Scripture, information is 
needed on many Eastern Arts and Anti- 
quities.”” A particular reference is given 
to the transaction recorded in Luke v. 
19, where a person unacquainted with the 
Oriental mode of building would be at a 
loss to know how it could be effected. As 
Oriental usages remain unchanged, for 
they depend, it may be observed, in a 
great measure on climate, there is no need 
of recondite research, but chiefly of accu- 
rate observation. This volume includes 
the peculiarities of religion, domestic life, 
warfare, music, money, &c. among the 
Eastern nations. We quote one particular, 
which will show the use of such a work. 
‘6 Wells have been used by the Orientals 
both for hiding-places and prisons. To 
the former of these practices there is an 
allusion 2 Sam. xvii. 18,19; and empty 
cisterns (made for the preservation of rain 
water), sometimes with mire at the bottom, 


were used for the latter purpose by the 
Jews, as we see from Jer. xxx. viii. 6; 
Zech. ix. 11. Instances have been known 
of persons in the East being confined in 
wells for a considerable length of time. 
Waring, in his ‘ Tour to Sheeraz,’ men- 
tions a descendant of Nadir Shah, who 
was ‘ confined in a well for two, and then 
three years, and was indebted for his es- 
cape each time to disturbances which dis- 
tracted Khorasan.’’’ (Art. Wells, pp. 
365-6.) Taken in its particular point of 
view, this volume may be regarded as a 
sort of Biblical Cyclopedia. It is em- 
bellished with several appropriate en- 
gravings. | 


Shelis and their Inmates. Square 16mo. 
pp. 214.—Hitherto the science of concho- 
logy has, for the most part, been confined 
to Mr. Sowerby’s and other expensive 
publications ; though when we use that 
word, we do so in the sense of the late 
Mr. Talboys, the Oxford bookseller ; for 
when we once objected to the price of 
some work or other, he remarked, that it 
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was an expensive book, but not a dear 
book ; meaning that it was not priced be- 
yond its real value; a distinction which 
must be allowed to be fair. This little 
volume however is neither dear nor expen- 
sive. It brings a delightful science within 
the reach of every reader, and the tone in 
which {t is written enables him ‘‘ to look 
through nature up to Nature’s God.’’ The 
account of ‘‘ superstitions of former 
days,’’ as connected with shells, in chap. 
x. is entertaining and instructive. It is 
illustrated with cuts throughout. 





Plants. Square 16mo. pp. 160.—This 
volume is of the same kind as the one just 
noticed, and therefore need not be de- 
scribed particularly. Being of rather a 
more general nature, it will perhaps have 
greater attractions for some readers. Its 
copiousness is such, that while it teaches 
the young, it will often convict the old of 
ignorance—an —— however which it 
can remedy. e engravings are very 
pretty. 





The Old Sea Captain. Square 16mo. 
pp. wii. 324.—This book supposes an 
‘€ Old Sea Captain ’’ in conversation with 
some neighbouring lads, to whom he 
kindly details his nautical experience. 
There is agreat deal to be learned from it by 
landsmen, and it includes accounts of the 
Royal George, the Mutiny of the Bounty, 
the Settlement at Pitcairn’s Island, the 
wreck of the French vessel La Meduse, 
the disaster of Sir Murray Maxwell’s ship 
the Alceste, the northern voyages of Ross 
and Parry, &c. Those who like fo go to 
sea on land will be instructed and de- 
lighted with it. It {is full of engravings, 
which the younger readers will be glad of. 





The Doctrinal Puritans. Nos. XIV. 
and XVI. 18m0.—The former of these 
volumes is entitled ‘‘ Heaven Opened, or 
a brief and plain discovery of the riches 
of God’s Covenant of Grace,’’ by Rev. 
Richard Alleine, a. p. 1665.* It is a 
survey of the lights and shadows of spi- 
ritual life, such as may seem like an 
unexplored country, or a strange language, 
to those who have no experience of the 
kind, but will prove a treasure of instruc- 
tion and encouragement to those who 
have. The copiousness of the old di- 


* Richard Alleine must not be con- 
founded with Joseph Alleine, author of 
‘*the Alarm,’’ which preceded Law's 
‘* Serious Call,'’ and has not been super- 
seded by it. Mr. Bickersteth, in his 
‘* Christian Student,’’ styles it “ a very 
awakening and edifying work.’’ 
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vines is astonishing; where we should 
expect most sameness they exhibit most 
variety ; they were in doctrinal and prac- 
tical religion what the modern Germans 
are in erudition. The second of these 
volumes is ‘* Select Sermons ’’ by Bishop 
Beveridge. They are sixteen in number, 
and though not professedly a compendium 
of divinity, they might serve as an outline 
to minds that require one for elementary 
purposes. The period which followed 
after Bishop Beveridge has been too justly 
characterised as lifeless, so that in these 
sermons we have the brilliancy of the 
setting sun. Taken in their several sub- 
jects, without aiming at a presumed con- 
nexion as a series, they may be recom- 
mended as perspicuous and useful dis- 
courses. Mr. Bickersteth describes the 
Bishop's writings as ‘‘ deeply serious and 
holy,’ an opinion to which we believe 
there will be no demur. 





Contributions towards an Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. 8vo0. pp. 228.—The 
author appears to have taken some pains 
with this work, though, after the labours 
of Lightfoot, Lardner, Doddridge, White, 
Greswell, and Robinson, we doubt whether 
much remains to be gleaned in this field. 
The opening dissertation, on the priority 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the Hebrew, 
is good; but the tradition mentioned at 
p- 4, ‘‘that St. Peter was at Rome so early 
as A.D. 42, though St. Paul was not there 
till sixteen years later,’’ is worthless, from 
being utterly irreconcileable with Scrip- 
ture. Dr. Peile, in his recent ‘‘ Annota- 
tions on the Romans ’’ (which, however, 
we do not profess to commend entirely), 
justly observes on chap. i. verse 9,— 
“ Hence it has been inferred that no apostle 
had hitherto visited Rome.’’ On this 
subject, however, the reader will do well 
to consult Bishop Marsh's ‘‘ Comparative 
View.’’ At p. 180 it is argued that the 
phrase Aevrepompwroy does not refer to 
the Jewish calendar, but to St. Luke’s 
history, being the second Sabbath after 
the one particularly mentioned in chap. 
iv. 16, the intermediate one occurring at 
chap. iv. 31. The author considers these 
as so many links in a chain of Sabbatic 
notation. Some good anti-rationalistic 
remarks are introduced. The preface is 
dated “ Lent, 1848,’’ which will send fu- 
ture readers to their old almanacs to learn 
when the season began and ended in that 
year. A regular monthly and daily date 
is far preferable, for the use of dates is to 
be as accurate as possible; nor is there 
any reason for discarding such accuracy, 
which it costs no trouble to secure. 
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D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, abridged. 18mo. pp. 507.—This 
abridgment is executed by the Rev. E. 
Dalton, late Secretary to the Protestant 
Association, and now Rector of Tramore. 
It has been already mentioned favourably 
by the press in several respectable quar- 
ters, so that our voice is merely an echo, 
yet an echo that should not be suppressed. 
The abridgment includes the three first 
volumes, which, when it was made, were 
the extant portion of the work. There is 
one remark that occurs to us, and in which 
we are not aware of being anticipated. 
So far from the original having lost by 
abridging (although of course more co- 
pious), it appears to have gained in one 
important particular; for the author’s 
style is so peculiarly French as to trans- 
late best into English under a form more 
or less abridged, and thus smoothed down 
from its apparent ruggedness. We think, 
then, that the reader to whom the sub- 
ject is new, will do well to begin the work, 
in the form which it has received from Mr. 
Dalton’s hand, and proceed afterwards for 
extended information to the larger one. 
For youth, too, this form is peculiarly 
desirable, as this volume may soon be 
read; and it would make an excellent 
Christmas or New Year’s gift to young 
persons, who can easily read it through 
in the holidays. To parochial and other 
lending libraries it would also be useful. 
We take this opportunity of clearing up 
an unintentional error: the book was an- 
nounced, in some advertisements, as having 
a frontispiece, but the plate was with- 
drawn to afford the volume cheaper, and 
the advertisements were not at once cor- 
rected. This it is important to mention, 
as the purchaser might else imagine that 
his copy was imperfect. Of the original 
we need hardly speak at this time, but we 
well remember a question put by a friend 
in its earlier days, ‘‘ Have you read this 
famous History of the Reformation ?’’ 
Our opinion concurs with his. 





The Christian Almanack for the year 
1849. 12mo. pp. 84.—This useful mis- 
cellany follows worthily in the path of its 
predecessors. It contains, in addition to 
the usual information, a variety of par- 
ticulars on National, Commercial, Po- 
litical, Agricultural, and Domestic Topics. 
Among these are, Density of Population, 
Mineral Wealth of England, Railroads in 
Operation, Foreign Coins in British value, 
Statistics of Crime, Pauperism, and Mis- 
sions, Tables of Emigration from 1825 to 
1847, and the Cost of Passage to the 
British Colonies ; which last is likely to be 
very useful at this time, and will inform 
even those who do not need its instruc- 
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tion. A View of Windsor Castle, both be- 
fore and after the repairs, is prefixed. The 
‘¢ Selections from Pious Authors ’’ answer 
to the title of “‘ Christian Almanack,’’ and 
may serve to teach the reader that the 
current year is but a portion of Life, even 
as that is but a portion of Eternity. 





The Scripture Pocket-Book for 1849. 
—This publication obtains its name from 
an arrangement of chapters by which the 
Bible may be read through in the course 
of the year. It has also a variety of 
articles, which will prove serviceable in 
various ways, among which we would par- 
ticularly specify the List of Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions, with their Ad- 
dresses, Presidents, and Secretaries. We 
have known occasions when such a list 
would have saved a great deal of trouble. 
The ‘‘Gleanings’’ which extend from 
p- 145 to 176, will provide the purchaser 
with materials for serious reading and re- 
flection, at times when other books are 
beyond his reach. Altogether this pub- 
lication appears extremely suitable to its 
object. A pretty view of Derwent Water 
is prefixed. 





Madeleine : a Tale of Auvergne, founded 
on Facts. By Julia Kavanagh.—This, 
though an unpretending work of but one 
volume, possesses more than usual merit, 
and, from the nature of the subject, is cal- 
culated to effect much good. The talented 
author, in her Preface, says, ‘‘ The object 
in writing it was twofold: to display the 
great power of Faith, even when exercised 
by so obscure an individual as a simple 
peasant girl, and to reveal one of those 
singular instances of heroic devotedness 
which often pass unheeded in the humble 
annals of the poor.’’ The story is simply 
and beautifully told. “Madeleine, the 
heroine, the daughter of a humble school- 
master, (who is dead just before our story 
opens,) has been betrothed to a young 
peasant, brought up by her father. She 
soon discovers that he has transferred bh’: 
affections to another ; and, after reproa:- 
ing him with his fickleness, but “ m: 
sorrow than in anger,” she restores to hir 
his plighted troth. Her first love being 
thus unhappily blighted, she resolves never 
to marry; and, being imbued with deep 
religious feeling, she determines to devote 
her time, labour, youth, and strength to 
ameliorating the condition of the aged and 
infirm of her neighbourhood. This, she 
conceived, could be best accomplished by 
the establishment of an hospital in her 
native village. To this task she devotes 
herself ; and in spite of the apathetic in- 
difference of the rich—the sneers and 
revilings of those whose welfare she had 
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so much at heart—amidst the chilling 
snows of winter and the parching heats of 
summer—and days and nights of toil and 
fatigue in journeying to near and distant 
towns and villages to collect money for her 
holy purpose—she meekly but firmly per- 
severes,—succeeds,—and dies just after 
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her design is accomplished. We have 
devoted a greater space to this pleasing 
and instructive tale than we usually allow 
to works of this class, and conclude by 
wishing it all the success which it so well 
deserves. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Nov. 5. The Hon. Francis Charles 
Lawley, B.A. of Balliol, and the Hon. 
Charles Spencer Hanbury, B.A. of Brase- 
nose, were elected Fellows of All Souls. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Oct. 6. The Senate proceeded to the 
election of a Public Orator. The candi- 
dates were the Rev. Wm. Henry Bateson, 
B.D. of St. John’s college, and the Rev. 
Rowland Williams, M.A. of King’s college. 
The former was elected by a majority of 
62; the numbers being, for Bateson 458, 
for Williams 396. 

A Syndicate, appointed to consider the 
best means of affording encouragement to 
those studies, for the pursuit of which 
Professorships have been founded in this 
University, having made a Report, it was 
presented to the Senate for confirmation 
on the 31st Oct. The several propositions 
A. to E. were proposed by distinct graces, 
and all were carried by majorities of about 
two-thirds of the Senate. These measures, 
which are expected toexercise an important 
influence in the future conduct of Univer- 
sity Education, are as follow :— 

The Syndicate, admitting the superiority 
of the study of mathematics and classics 
over all others as the basis of general 
education, and acknowledging therefore 
the wisdom of adhering to our present 
system in its main features, are neverthe- 
less of opinion that much good would re- 
suit from affording greater encouragement 
t she pursuit of various other branches 

‘gnce and learning, which are daily 
‘yq@uring more importance and a higher 
estimation in the world, and for the teach- 
ing of which the University already pos- 
sesses the necessary means. In accord- 
ance with this view the Syndicate recom- 
mend as follows :— 

A. That, at the beginning of each aca- 
demical year, the Vice-Chancellor shall 
issue a programme of the subjects, places, 
and times of the several professors’ lec- 
tures for the year then to ensue. 

That all students who, being candidates 
or the degree of B.A. or for the honorary 
degree of M.A. are not candidates for 
honours, shall, in addition to what is now 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 


required of them, have attended, before 
they be admitted to examination for their 
respective degrees, the lectures delivered 
during one term at least by one or more 
of the following professors :—Regius Pro- 
fessor of Law, Regius Professor of Phy- 
sic, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Pro- 
fessor of Chymistry, Professor of Anatomy, 
Professor of Modern History, Professor 
of Botany, Woodwardian Professor of 
Geology, Jacksonian Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England, Dow- 
ning Professor of Medicine, Professor of 
Mineralogy, Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy; and shall have obtained a certificate 
of having passed an examination satisfac- 
tory to one of the professors whose lec- 
tures they have chosen to attend. 

That all students who, being candidates 
for the degree of B.C.L. do not pass the 
examinations for the first class in that 
faculty, shall, in addition to what is now 
required of them, have attended, before 
they be allowed to keep their act, the 
lectures delivered during one term at least, 
by one or more of the professors (as be- 
fore, besides the Professor of Law). 

That this regulation shall apply to all 
students answering the above descriptions 
who shall commence their academical 
residence in or after the Michaelmas Term 
of the year 1849. 

B. That a new Honour Tripos be esta- 
blished, to be called ‘‘ the Moral Sciences 
Tripos,’’ the places in which shall be 
determined by an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects: — Moral Philosophy, 
Political Economy, Modern History, Ge- 
neral Jurisprudence, The Laws of Eng- 
land. That the examiners for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos be the Regius Professor 
of Laws, the Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, the Professor of Modern History, 
the Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England, the Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, together with one additional exa- 
miner, to be nominated by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and appointed by grace of the 
Senate; and, in case any of the above 
mentioned professors be prevented from 
examining in any year, deputies to exa- 
mine instead of them - be nominated 
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by the Vice-Chancellor and appointed by 
grace of the Senate. 

That the first examination for the Moral 
Sciences Tripos, under the regulations 
now proposed, shall take place in the year 
1851. 

C. That a new Honour Tripos be esta- 
blished, to be called“ the Natural Sciences 
Tripos,’’ the places in which shall be 
determined by an examination in the fol- 
lowing subjects:—Anatomy, Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Physiology, Chymistry, 
Botany, Geology. That the examiners for 
the Natural Sciences Tripos be the Regius 
Professor of Physic, the Professor of Chy- 
mistry, the Professor of Anatomy, the 
Professor of Botany, the Woodwardian 
Professor of Geology, together with one 
additional examiner, to be nominated by 
the Vice-Chancellor, and appointed by 
grace of the Senate; and, in case any of 
the above mentioned professors be pre- 
vented from examining in any year, depu- 
ties to examine instead of them shall be 
nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
appointed by grace of the Senate. The 
first examination to take place in the year 
1851. 

D. That, with a view to encourage 
attendance at the lectures of the mathe- 
matical professors, and to secure a corre- 
spondence between those lectures and the 
mathematical examinations of the Univer- 
sity ; and also as a means of communi- 
cating to the students themselves, from a 
body of experienced examiners and lec- 
turers, correct views of the nature and 
objects of our mathematical examinations, 
the Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, 
the Plumian Professor of Astronomy, the 
Lowndean Professor of Geometry and 
Astronomy, and the Jacksonian Professor 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
together with the Moderators and Exa- 
miners for mathematical honours for the 
time being, as well as those of the two 
years immediately preceding, be consti- 
tuted a Board of Mathematical Studies, 
whose duty it shall be to consult together, 
from time to time, on all matters relating 
to the actual state of mathematical studies 
and examinations in the University, and 
to prepare annually, and lay before the 
Vice-Chancellor, a report, to be by him 
published to the University in the Lent 
or Easter Term of each year. 

The Syndicate, having respect to the 
great importance of the study of Theology, 
and with the view of giving increased 
efficiency to the regulations already esta- 
blished for the promotion of it, further 
recommend :— 

E. Thatall persons who present them- 
selves for examination at the theological 
examination, established by grace of the 
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Senate, May 11, 1842, be required to pro- 
duce a certificate of having attended the 
lectures delivered during one term, at 
least, by two of the three Theological 
Professors, viz. the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, the Margaret Professor of Divi- 
nity, and the Norrisian Professor of Divi- 
nity. This regulation to come into opera- 
tion in Michaelmas Term 1850. 

Nov. 11. The Vice-Chancellor has laid 
before the Senate the following statement 
respecting a new prize offered to the uni- 
versity: a large number of members of 
the civil service of India who were students 
at the East India College at Haileybury at 
various intervals during the thirty years 
that the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M.A. formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, was connected 
with that institution, desirous of testifying 
their regard for Mr. Le Bas, and of per- 
petuating the memory of his services, have 
raised a fund amounting to about 1,9202. 
Three per cent. Consols, which they offer 
to the University of Cambridge for found- 
ing an annual prize, to be called the Le 
Bas Prize, for the best English essay on a 
subject of general literature, such subject 
to be occasionally chosen with reference 
to the history, institutions, and probable 
destinies and prospects of the Anglo- 
Indian empire ; the Prize to consist of the 
annual interest of the above-mentioned 
fund, the essay being published at the 
expense of the successful candidate. The 
candidates to be Bachelors of Arts under 
the standing of M.A.; or students in civil 
law or medicine of not less than four or 
more than seven years’ standing not being 
graduates in either faculty, but having 
kept the exercises necessary for the degree 
of Bachelor of Law or Medicine. The 
subject for the essay to be selected and the 
prize adjudicated by the Vice-Chancellor 
and two other members of the Senate. 

KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Shortly after the publication of the ar- 
ticle on military education in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, a com- 
munication took place between King’s 
College and the authorities of the Horse 
Guards, with the view of supplying the 
acknowledged want of a college system for 
the army, the only profession excluded from 
collegiate advantages, incentives, and dis- 
tinctions. Some slight movement to a 
similar end had been made at Carshalton 
and Putney; but these establishments 
were not of sufficient importance to admit 
of the trial of the experiment on a broad 
and decided basis. The result of the ne- 
gotiation will be the establishment in a 
short time of a military department at 
King’s College. The course of study will 
be necessarily distinct, but general, em- 
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bracing every subject likely to be useful 
to the future officer. The classes will be 
recognised by the authorities of the army ; 
and in all probability certain advantages 
will be given to those distinguished at ex- 
aminations or otherwise ; but it is not in- 
tended to make attendance on the classes 
compulsory to those about to enter the 
army—at any rate for the present. It is 
to be hoped the proposed measure will 
find in the army itself the support it de- 
serves.—Allas. , 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

The Rev. Dr. Warnford, Honorary 
Canon of Gloucester, who has at various 
times munificently contributed to this and 
other educational institutions throughout 
the country, has just placed at the disposal 
of the Council of the Queen’s College the 
sum of 2,000/. for the establishment of a 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology, in 
connection with the department of arts. 





TRAINING COLLEGE, CARMARTHEN. 
Oct. 24. This new institution was 
opened. It is intended for the instruction 
of the schoolmasters of the principality, on 
the plan carried out by the National So- 
ciety. The building is situated on an 
eminence, commanding a view of one of 
the most beautiful of the many beautiful 
districts in South Wales. The foundation- 
stone was laid by the Bishop of St. David’s 
just twelve months ago. The college has 
been erected under the superintendence of 
the Welsh Committee of Education, at a 
cost of 9,000/., thus obtained—3,000/. 
from the Committee of the Privy Council, 
2,5002. from contributions, and 1,500/, 
from the funds of the National Society ; 
consequently a further sum of 2,000/. will 
be required. The college is designed for 
the teaching and residence of 60 school- 
masters in training. The Rev. Mr. Reed, 
well known as an able instructor at York 
Training College, has been appointed Prin- 
cipal. The individuals of the noble house 
of Dynevor have contributed 2507, towards 
the maintenance and education of poor 
students in this college :—Lord Dynevor 
100/. to be applied in exhibitions of 20/. 
per annum for five years; the Hon. Rice 
Trevor a similar sum to be similarly ap- 
plied, and Lady Dynevor 50/. to be ap- 
plied in exhibitions of 10/. Lady Cawdor 
has announced her intention of giving an 
exhibition of 20/. per annum for five 
years, and the Bishop of St. David’s an 
exhibition of 157. These sums are in ad- 
dition to their subscriptions to the Welsh 
Education Fund, to which H.R.H. the 
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Prince of Wales has contributed 100/. and 
the Queen Dowager 50/. 





JOURNEY TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF 
THE NILE. 

The objects of this expedition were 
stated in our last Magazine, p. 517. 
Letters have been received by Dr. Beke 
from Dr. Bialloblotzky, down to the 8th 
November, when the traveller was at Alex- 
andria on his way to the East Coast of 
Africa, 

At Vienna Dr. Bialloblotzky met with a 
most favourable reception. The Bergrath 
von Haidinger, President of the Society of 
the Friends of the Natural Sciences, in- 
vited him to deliver a lecture onthe subject 
of his intended journey, at the Society’s 
Meeting on the 22nd Sept. which lecture 
was favourably reported by M. von Haid- 
inger himself in the Wiener Zeitung of 
the 28th Sept. Through the Ministers 
Schwarzer and von Hornbostel he ob- 
tained for himself and his son a free pas- 
sage by the railway to Trieste, and from 
thence to Alexandria by the steamer of 
the Austrian Lloyd’s; and he was fur- 
nished with an official recommendation to 
the Austrian Consul-General in Egypt. 
Baron von Hammer-Purgstall likewise 
evinced much interest in Dr. Biallo- 
blotzky’s expedition ; and at the instance 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences he 
was supplied with several valuable in- 
struments made by the celebrated Kapeller 
of Gumpendorf. 

Dr. Bialloblotzky quitted the Austrian 
capital on the day after the sanguinary 
conflicts in which General Latour and 
many others perished ; but it was not till 
the 13th Oct. that he arrived at Trieste, 
he having been delayed on the road through 
some mistake with respect to his baggage, 
which was occasioned by the confusion 
consequent on the extraordinary number 
of persons leaving Vienna at the same 
time. Owing to this delay he missed the 
steamer which left Trieste on the 10th Oct. 
for Alexandria direct ; but on the 17th he 
proceeded thither by the way of Athens 
and Syra. At Athens he received from 
the British Minister, Sir Edmund Lyons, 
during the few hours intervening between 
their first meeting and his embarkation for 
Syra, ‘‘as many marks of kindness and 
attention as could well be crowded into so 
small a ¢emporis spatium.”’ 

On the 3rd Nov. Dr. Bialloblotzky 
reached Alexandria ; and it was his inten- 
tion to leave Suez for Aden on the 23rd 
by the East India Company’s steamer, by 
which a free passage has been granted to 
him by the Court of Directors. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Nov..20.. The first ordinary general 
meeting of the session was held. The 
president, Earl de Grey, was in the chair, 
and more than 200 persons were present, 
including the greater number of the lead- 
ing members of the profession. 

The President, with some well-chosen 
words of commendation, presented the 
medals and premiums awarded during the 
last session, namely:—To Mr. James 
MacLaren, of Edinburgh, for a design for 
a building to contain public baths, the 
Soane Medallion; to Mr. Henry Bayly 
Garling, associate, for the best Essay on 
the Application of Sculpture and Sculp- 
tured Ornament to Architecture, the Sil- 
ver Medal of the Institute; to Mr. Tho- 
mas Hill, student, for a design for a 
garden pavilion, &c, Sir Wm. Chambers’s 
‘¢ Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture ;’’ and to Mr. Bright Smith, 
student, for the best Series of Sketches 
from Subjects given monthly by the 
council during the session, ‘‘ Gwilt’s En- 
cyclopedia of Architecture.’’ 

His Lordship then said the next presen- 
tation he had to make was the Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. Charles Robert Cockerell, 
R.A., in testimony of his distinguished 
merit as an architect ; and he had much 
pride and gratification in being the instru- 
ment of conveying to him that mark of 
the Sovereign’s favour. He was proud of 
having been the first to apply for the me- 
dal, and Mr. Cockerell might well be 
proud of being the first to receive it. 
The medal was granted by the Queen 
without a moment’s hesitation ; and, in- 
stead of directing one to be given which 
had been applied or might be applied to 
other bodies, her Majesty had ordered the 
preparation of a die expressly for the pur- 
pose. In the first instance, the Council 
had proposed applying the medal to the 
encouragement of the younger members 
of the profession, and it was so advertized; 
but the response was not such as was de- 
sired, and therefore no award was made. 
Ultimately the Council determined on 
making it a prize for the senior members 
of the profession. There were difficulties 
in the way, but they were overcome; and 
he could bear testimony to the imparti- 
ality and anxiety with which the Council 
had made the award. He did not doubt 
that Mr. Cockerell felt this as an impor- 
tant compliment, paid as it was by his 
professional brethren without solicitation 
or influence, and he congratulated himself 
on being present on the occasion. 


Mr. Cockerell said it would be indeco- 
rous if he received this high favour si- 
lently. He deeply felt the honour which 
her Majesty, aided by the advice of the 
Council, had conferred; he looked upon it 
as the highest honour that could be at- 
tained—the triumph of the profession. 
Other academies divided their honours be- 
tween the three arts, but the Institute 
confined hers to one, and so gave to archi- 
tecture her ancient pre-eminence: under 
the Freemasons, till the beginning of the 
last century, she was the great centre, and 
was now again taking her proper place. 
It was impossible for him to express his 
feelings ; he received the medal with hu- 
mility, at once as the highest reward and 
the greatest encouragement. He congra- 
tulated the originators of the Institute and 
the President, to whom so much was ow- 
ing, on the position to which this act of 
the Queen had raised the Institute. 

The hearty cheers with which Mr. 
Cockerell was received by the large body 
of his professional brethren present must 
have been as gratifying to his feelings, as 
it was creditable to theirs. 

A description of the cathedral church 
of St. Isaac, recently erected at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, by the Chevalier de Montfer- 
rand, hon. member, was then read by Mr. 
T. L. Donaldson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Oct. 17. The annual autumnal meeting 
of this Society was held at the George 
Hotel Assembly Rooms, at Northampton, 
the Marquess of Northampton in the chair, 
supported by Viscount Alford, Sir Henry 
Dryden, Sir William Anson, the Dean of 
Peterborough, &c. &c. The officers of 
the Society were re-elected; the Rev. 
H. J. Bigge was appointed librarian, and 
the Rev. Heneage Finch was elected a vice- 
president of the Society. 

The Rev. T. James read a Report con- 
gratulating the members on the prosperous 
and efficient state of the Society. He first 
noticed the very successful meeting at 
Oakham, which was reported in our num- 
ber for last July; next the restoration 
of the long-neglected chancel of Rothwell 
church, to which the Society has con- 
tributed 5/7. ; and alluded to the plans now 
in progress for reseating respectively the 
churches of Brampton Ash, Uppingham, 
and Edith Weston. The old Norman cha- 
pel of Hartwell, being in a dilapidated 
state, and more than a mile distant from 
the main body of the village, the Society 
has approved ofa change of site, but a 
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Norman arcade and other features are to 
be moved. At Ashton the Society has 
been consulted for the rebuilding of the 
tower ; for new churches at Smeeton and 
Braunston ; and for minor features at 
other places. But the most important 
work undertaken with their sanction is the 
new church of St. Edmund at Northamp- 
ton. Mr. James concluded by remarking 
that the Society were now considering the 
three following important questions: 1. 
The plan of a school-room which may be 
licensed for divine worship ; 2. What is the 
best form of a workhouse chapel where a 
distinct building cannot be erected ; 3. 
The subject of improved dwellings for the 
oor. 

. Proposals are under consideration for 
joint meetings with the Bedford Archzo- 
logical and Architectural Society, and the 
Lincolnshire Architectural Society; the 
former will be met at Higham Ferrers and 
the latter at Stamford. 

The Rev. H. Rose read an able paper 
upon the Architectural State of North- 
ampton before the Dissolution of Reli- 
gious Houses. He gave an interesting 
description of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of the town in the middle ages, glancing 
slightly also at its military appearance, in- 
closed as it was with embattled walls wide 
enough for four persons to walk abreast, 
and with the noble castle of Simon de St. 
Lis frowning upon the vale beneath. 
Passing on from the former to the present 
state of the town, Mr. Rose made a few 
remarks upon the parish churches as they 
now stand. The new church of All 
Saints had been built upon the site of the 
chancel of the old church. Speed’s map 
made the ground-plan of the church cru- 
ciform. There was still a crypt under the 
church. The last parliament that was 
held at Northampton is said to have been 
held in the chancel of this church. He 
ascribed the Norman portion of St. Giles’s 
church to as late a date as 1150. The 
greater part of St. Peter’s church affords a 
pure example of highly enriched Norman, 
though with no precise guide as to date. 
The aisles have been re-built, as well as 
the east wall and the chancel, and some 
debased windows inserted. A curious and 
interesting crypt still remains at the east 
end. St. Sepulchre’s is one of the few 
remaining round cross churches, of the 
semi-Norman or transition style. Its date 
is unknown. He rejected the idea that 
the Hospitallers or Templars were ever 
connected with it, showing that it must 
have been built before either of those 
orders was established in England. He 
inclined to think that, more probably, 
like the Holy Church at Jerusalem, it 
was a rood church. He next remarked 
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upon the crypts beneath Mr. Whit- 
worth’s and Mr. Wetton’s houses, and 


two others in College-street. The rev. 
gentleman concluded his paper by con- 
juring up a picture of the town in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, as seen 
by a traveller approaching it by the Upton 
road. The castle, with its large and lofty 
keep, bidding defiance to the hostile 
comer; the abbeys of St. James in the 
west, and St. Mary Delapré in the south, 
with, further on, the cross of Queen 
Alianor ; north, south, and west the em- 
battled walls of the town plainly visible, 
and within the priory of St. Andrew’s, 
with its twelve churches, four prior’s 
houses, hospitals, and colleges, with their 
shining towers and pinnacles, and luxu- 
riant gardens; the clang of arms from 
the castle mingling with the chiming of 
bells from the convent. And every town 
in England too, it must be remembered, 
being in much the same state, the ob- 
servation naturally arose that war and 
religion appear to have constituted to- 
gether almost the occupation of the medi- 
eval ages. The population of Northamp- 
ton, at that time, afforded but 150 persons 
to each church. In the middle of the 
fifteenth century the population was nearly 
doubled, still there was about the same 
proportion between the population and 
the means of religious worship ; and this, 
surely, was far better than being so much 
below it, as in the present day, at North- 
ampton and other large towns in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Rev. W. Thornton read a well 
written and exceedingly interesting paper 
on Early Painted Glass, in continuation 
of a former contribution on that subject. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole read a paper on 
Brixworth Church, especially on the Saxon 
remains. The paper was profusely illus- 
trated, and rendered exceedingly valuable 
by the research which it displayed. The 
church was visited on the following day 
by many of the members under the con- 
duct of Mr. Poole. 





EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY (PLYMOUTH BRANCH). 

Oct. 17. A numerous meeting of this 
Society took place at their new rooms, in 
the Royal Union Baths, Plymouth. 

Wm. Cotton, esq. of Ivy Bridge, having 
taken the chair, submitted for inspection 
a very curious and ancient relic of Greek 
workmanship, once probably intended for 
a species of portable altar. In form it 


resembled the ancient Diptych, consisting 
of two parts which folded together. In 
the interior were paintings of the God- 
head and his attributes, the Virgin Mary, 
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&c. From its general characteristics it 
might fairly be attributed to the period of 
A‘onin, whose celebrated bible, in the 
t Museum, written expressly for 
Charlemagne, it closely resembles in its 
i‘e-taral details. An interesting de- 
c:iption, given many years ago when it 
vas exhibited before the Society of Anti- 
quaries in London, accompanied it. 

Mr. James Furneaux, of Swilly, read a 
paper descriptive of the new church lately 

uilt at Barnstaple. 

Mr. Spence, of Stoke, presented a rub- 
bing of a monumental brass from Harford 
church, near Ivy Bridge, which had been 
executed in memory of Thomas Williams, 
esq. who died in 1557. It represents a 
man in plate armour, with his head rest- 
ing on his helmet; heavy pass guards, 
and broad sollerets. Mr, S. stated that 
the plate lies upon an ancient altar-tomb 
of early perpendicular character, and un- 
der an obtuse ‘arch ornamented with cro- 
kets, foliage, &c.; that on examination 
he found the face of the tomb was par- 
tially studded with the remains of small 
brass pegs, once the fastenings of a much 
more ancient monument, which in all pro- 
babil.:,; had been placed over the remains 
of an early benefactor, whose tomb had 
also formed the Easter Sepulchre of the 
church. In the time of Edward the Third 
Harford was possessed by the Harstons, 
one of whom probably sleeps under the 
altar-tomb which now bears the compara- 
tively modern memorial of Williams, 
whose family did not become possessed of 
the manor until 1522. Above the figure 
of Williams is an inscription in the quaint 
rhymes of the 16th century : 


* Here lyeth the corps of Thomas Williams, 
Esquire, 

Twice reader he in Court appointed was, 

Whose sacred mind to virtue did aspire ; 

Of Parlement he Speaker hence did passe ; 

The common peace he studied to preserve, 

And trewe religioun ever to mayntayne, 

In place of justice, whereas he did serve, 

And now in heaven with mighty Jove doth 
reigne.”’ 

On the south wall of the church is a 
monument put up by Dr. Prideaux in 
1639, then the Rector of Exeter College, 
to the memory of his parents. It is a 
miserable performance cut in wood, after 
the manner of a sepulchral brass, and has 
been highly coloured and gilded. 

A very interesting communication from 
W. P. Griffiths, esq. Secretary of the So- 
ciety of the Freemasons of the Church, 
relative to the Roman Pharos and the 
Architecture of the Church in Dover 
Castle, was read by Mr. Spence. 

The Rev. W. J. Coppard presented a 
beautiful cast of an early Cross found in 
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his church at Plympton St. Mary, circiter 
1200. 

Mr. Spence presented the Society with 
a suitable Arm Chair for the head of 
their table. He also gave a very large 
Cast in Plaster of a portion of Sutton Va- 
lence Church, Kent, which represents in 
alto relievo the Ascension of our Lord; 
though the original had evidently been 
submitted to the tender mercies of icono- 
clasts, the cast exhibited the remains of 
delicate architectural detail and great 
beauty of composition. 

Mr. Furneaux then exhibited Plans for 
the restoration of Yealmpton Church, 
which is being effected through the bene- 
ficence of Mr. Bastard, of Kitley. 


SACKVILLE COLLEGE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 

This college was founded by Robert 
Sackville, second Earl of Dorset, by his 
will bearing date February 8th, 1609, and 
is one of the most liberal foundations 
which have their origin in the reformed 
Church of England. In 1631 it received 
a charter from King Charles I. with a 
corporate seal, and the statutes were con- 
firmed and authorised by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The establishment consists of a 
warden, two assistant wardens (who are 
householders resident in or near the town), 
six brethren, and six sisters. Besides 
these, six poor widows are accommodated 
with rooms, but derive no further advan- 
tage from the institution. 

The college is most beautifully situated 
on gently rising ground to the east of the 
town. It commands an extensive view 
over the rich and varied country from Rei- 
gate to beyond Tunbridge Wells, and is a 
very picturesque building, grouping ad- 
mirably with the surrounding objects, and 
more especially with the tower of the parish 
church, from every point of view. It is 
built of the grey sandstone of the country, 
in the form of a quadrangle, inclosing a 
spacious court carpeted with the softest 
turf, which is intersected by cross walks 
of brick. The southern half of the buiid- 
ing contains the rooms appropriated to 
the brethren and sisters. The chapel, in 
the centre of the east side, divides them 
from the warden’s lodgings, which occupy 
the north-east corner, and separated by 
the great hall from the Dorset lodgings in 
the north-west, so called from having been 
set apart for the reception and accommo- 
dation of the founder: and his family. 
These apartments are divided from those 
of the collegians by the wood-house and 
a large room over it, corresponding to and 
opposite the chapel. In the north-west 
corner of the court stands the well, an ivy- 
covered edifice surmounted by a cross, and 
bearing on the north the inscription— 
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“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
hirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ;’’ and on the south—‘‘ O ye wells, 
bless ye the Lord! praise Him and mag- 
nify Him for ever.’’ This has been erected 
by the present warden in the place of an 
unsightly pump, from a design by Mr. 
Butterfield, under whose direction all the 
other improvements and restorations have 
been carried on. Mr. Neale was appointed 
warden in 1846, and during the two years 
he has resided in the college has done 
much, by his influence with the patrons, 
and by his personal exertions, to repair 
the injury that had been done to the edifice 
by more than a century of neglect. The 
principal of these restorations has been 
the rebuilding of the hall at the expense 
of, the patrons, the Earls de la Warr and 
Amherst. It was previously in a dreadful 
state of repair. The roof was dangerous, 
the ceiling had been plastered and white- 
washed till none of the timbers were to be 
seen, the belfry was two feet out of the 
perpendicular, the fireplace was walled up, 
the doors were of the meanest painted 
deal,—in short the whole building was in 
the last stage of decay. The south wall 


has been entirely rebuilt ; the roof is alto- 
gether new, though the exact model of 
the old one; the screen has been cleaned 


from its repeated coats of white paint; 
the walls are pauelled with old oak; and 
the only materials employed in all the 
works have been stone and the best oak. 
The belfry, which serves likewise for the 
chapel, has also been rebuilt, and two new 
bells have been given by the warden, and 
the old one recast at his expense. On 
Sundays and the principal festivals the 
brethren and sisters dine in this hall, to- 
gether with four or six poor persons from 
the town, with the warden and his family. 
For these dinners the college makes no 
provision; they are entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


HURSLEY CHURCH. 

Oct. 24. The Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester consecrated, or it may be said re- 
consecrated, the parish church of Hursley. 
The present new erection covers the whole 
space occupied by the former parish church; 
the old walls are cased: in the new ones, 
the old tower stands, but the building is 
considerably prolonged eastward. The 
former church was built about one hundred 
and fifty years ago or more, of brick, with 
round-headed windows, glazed in small 
square panes. The eastern end was 
finished off in battlemented brick steps. 
The pews were after the usual fashion of 
the period, tall, square, or oblong boxes 
or pens, except at the extremity of one 
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aisle, where, within a sort of oak-park 
paling, was accommodation for the squire’s 
family. Still the whole was in fairly good 
repair, such as for many years would have 
come up to all the requirements of visita- 
torial inquiries, though it could not be 
called, either in outward proportions or 
internal arrangements a ecorations, 
seemly for the holy use to which it was set 
apart. 

The design of the present rebuilding 
was not, therefore, for the comfort and 
accommodation of the parishioners in the 
first place, but chiefly for the honour of 
God, and that a house dedicated to His 
service might be more worthy of Him 
whose name it bears. It has been exe- 
cuted wholly at the expense of the Vicar, 
the Rev. John Keble. Mr. Harrison has 
been the architect, and we think this 
church will add to his already high repu- 
tation. His design seems to have been, 
as nearly as he could, to make the new 
church harmonise with the old tower, and 
with the probable style of the church 
which had been replaced by the last build- 
ing. Independently, then, of its simply 
architectural merits, he has succeeded 
very happily in this particular. The new 
church seems already to assume t’ quiet 
solemnity and time-subdued appearance of 
a substantial village church. The style is 
the Decorated. The north aisle and the 
nave and chancel are of equal length, 
the south aisle being somewhat shortened, 
the effect of which is good, as breakin 
the uniform line which the east end woul 
otherwise have presented. This old tower 
has been surmounted by a very graceful 
spire. The casing of the old walls, as 
well as the newly-built walls, are of 
Swanage stone; with all the ornamental 
work of Caen stone. Every portion of 
the building which meets the eye from 
within or without is entirely new, except 
the tower. The roof is of oak, the seats 
all moveable oak benches, having some 
ornamental carvings, with desks, and ac- 
commodation for kneeling. The side 
screens (there is no eastern screen, ex- 
cept so far as the returns of the chancel 
stalls seem to imply), the pulpit and the 
stalls are of walnut, and also the lectern ; 
the spandrils of the latter are carved with 
pelicans. The iron work on the doors 
was all wrought by the village smith: it is 
very free and sufficiently natural. The 
font is very richly carved and diapered. 
The altar-rail is of walnut, the design 
being a series of quatrefoils. The altar is 
of cedar, with a slab of white marble laid 
upon it. The church is paved with en- 
caustic tiles, red and black, the colours 
being thrown into masses. Those in the 
chancel are of richer design; and the 
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fronts of the steps to the altar bear texts. 
The reredos is formed of very rich tiles, 
arranged in bolder pattern, and in much 
brighter colours, which will be greatly 
subdued and harmonised by the light 
coming through painted glass. The win- 
dows are an expression of gratitude from 
many who believe ‘‘ The Christian Year’’ 
to have been an instrument of blessing to 
them. 

A large concourse of strangers were 
present at the consecration, including the 
Dean and Archdeacon of Winchester, the 
Wardens of New College and  Vinchester, 
and nearly seventy other clergymen, Jus- 
tices Patteson and Coleridge. &c. &c. 
Most of these visitors were invited to 
luncheon at Hursley Park. Sir William 
Heathcote had been unable to be in church 
in consequence of his weak state of health. 
The vicar and his patron have been joined 
together in so many good works, that it is 
a subject for regret that they could not be 
together at the dedication of this last 
work. It is now about twelve years since 
they have been associated in this relation- 
ship, and during these years three churches 
have been built, one of them endowed, 
and three new parsonages added to the 
united parish of Hursley and Otterbourne; 
and though the present work is understood 
to be in the main the private work of the 
vicar, their names should not be separated. 
As the offering of the author of“ The Chris- 
tian Year ’’ to the service of God, it will be 
viewed by many with particular satisfac- 
tion. An interesting feature of Hursley 
church, is a monument to the son of the 
Protector Cromwell. 





SETON CHAPEL, 

Sept. 23. About thirty members of the 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland, and a 
few invited strangers, assembled at the 
old chapel of Seton, near Travent. Seton 
chapel stands on the property of the Earl 
of Wemyss, and is a building of great 
antiquity. In the reign of Robert the 
Third of Scotland, Catherine Sinclair, of 
Hermandstow, widow of Lord Seton, 
‘* biggit an yle, on the south side of the 
kirk, of fine astlar, pendit and theikit it 
with stane, with an sepulchar therin, where 
she lies—and founded an Priest, &c. 
therein to serve perpetually.”” In 1493 
George Lord Seton erected the church 
into a collegiate establishment, and as- 
signed tithes for its support. In 1544 the 
English, under the Earl of Hertford, while 
destroying Seton Castle, spoiled the church 
and ‘‘ tuk away the bellis and organis, and 
other tursable thingis, and pat thame in 
their shippis, and brint the timber work 
within the said kirk.’’ The Seton family, 
one of ~ oldest and most princely in the 
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kingdom, dates back, according to ancient 
records, as far as the twelfth century, and 
was first ennobled in the person of William 
first Lord Seton. William the Lion gave 
the Setons a charter of the lands of Seton, 
Winton, and Winchburgh. The estates 
were attainted in 1716, and ultimately 
became the property of the present noble 
proprietor, the Earl of Wemyss. A con- 
siderable sum of money was expended 
by the earl some time ago in repairing 
the chapel; and it is said to be the in- 
tention of the Antiquarian Society to 
memorialize his lordship for a further 
grant of money to be applied to the 
restoration of the place, and thus preserve 
in repair one of the most interesting relics 
of Scotish antiquity. 





FANGFOSS CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. 
The pulling down of the little Church 
at Fangfoss, near Pocklington, has brought 
to light the curious discovery that the 
stones forming the walls have previously 
been twice used in the construction of 
earlier churches. It would appear that 
the first church must have been burnt, as 
some of the stones bear evident marks of 
the action of fire, and that subsequently a 
highly ornamented church stood upon the 
spot. This was succeeded by the church 
just pulled down, in which the ornamented 
portions of the stone, amounting to some 
hundreds, forming the arches and orna- 
mental parts of the second church, were 
placed inwards, and the other portions 
were squared to form the facing. By 
placing together the stones forming the 
arches of the second church, the ingeni- 
ous clerk of the works has restored to the 
eye the character of the ornaments and 
building. The stones were for the most 
part coloured (like the Galilee at Durham, 
and many buildings yet remaining), and 
the figures and emblems may bear com- 
parison with the best specimens of carving 
at York or Lincoln. The lines are for 
the most part as clear and distinct as if 
cut yesterday. One human face, with 
mustachios and the beard cut square, 
would not disgrace a modern carver. The 
second church appears, from the founda- 
tions now laid bare, to have had a tower 
eighteen feet square, and a recess behind 
the chancel; the late church had neither. 
The situation in which these curious relics 
of past times were found deserves notice. 
Fangfoss is about two miles from Stam- 
ford-bridge, at which the decisive battle 
with the Danes was fought by Harold, 
previous to the battle of Hastings, at 
which he lost his life. It is known that 
the Danes destroyed all the buildings and 
churches which came in their way during 
that invasion, and it is not improbable 
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that this church was then burnt. The 
destruction of the second church seems to 
have escaped record, but the dilapidated 
state of the late church indicates that it 
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must have been in times which have faded 
from the memory of that generally long 
remembering individual, the ‘ oldest in- 
habitant.” 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN ESSEX. 

At Chesterford, the Hon. R. C. Neville 
having recently commenced excavating 
that interesting portion of the borough- 
field described by Stukeley as inclosing 
the remains of the “ Temple Umbra,’’ has 
investigated accurately the plan laid down 
by that celebrated antiquary, the result of 
which proves the incorrectness of his state- 
ments, the remains being decidedly those 
of a dwelling-house rather than a temple. 
It may not be generally known that there 
are at present the foundations of no less 
than three Roman buildings within the 
space of a mile, which have been lately 
excavated by Mr. Neville, open to public 
inspection; namely, a dwelling-house and 
temple in the parish of Ickleton, and a 
dwelling-house in the parish of Great 
Chesterford. 

At Colchester, in digging for gravel and 
preparing the ground for planting at West 
Lodge, opposite St. Mary’s-terrace, Lex- 
den-road, upwards of 20 cinerary urns 
have been exhumed, nearly all of which 
were filled with incinerated bones and 
earth. With one exception they are of 
dark baked earth, and of various sizes, 
from thé capacity of a quart to that of 
two gallons. Some of them were broken 
so much as to render all attempts to re- 
store them ineffectual; others are only 
partially injured, and six or seven are per- 
fect. The solitary exception in colour 
among the urns is one of peculiar shape 
also, with handles of a light red ware. 
Over one of the black urns was a flat 
cover of light red ware, and the bones 
thus protected were perfectly dry and 
clean. Another urn was covered with a 
shallow vessel of the same material. Close 
by one small urn were found two bottles, 
of different size, shape, and colour. The 
contents of several of the urns have been 
examined, but eight or ten remain as 
found. In addition to these a small tomb, 
consisting of four large thick tiles or bricks, 
set on edge, was found ; its contents were 
bone-ashes, and some fragments of thick 
glass. Near this was a flue of one brick, 
the exterior ornamented with scroll-work ; 
also a small drinking-cup ; and, at another 
part of the ground, the remains of a lamp- 
stand, of lead. The whole are intended 
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or the Colchester Museum, and will form 
an interegjing addition to its local anti- 


quities. . ,. 





1OKLETON, CO. CAMBRIDGE. 

Some excavations made at this place, 
under the directions of the Hon. R. C. Ne- 
ville, have disclosed some interesting 
Roman remains. The foundations, which 
are of considerable extent, have been care- 
fully surveyed and drawn by Mr. J. C 
Buckler, who pronounces them to be of 
singularly interesting character. The fur- 
naces, flues, bars, and other things pertain- 
ing to the hypocaust are clearly developed ; 
and, to judge from the present appearance, 
it would seem that the excavators are at 
work on the site of some ancient town, so 
that at present there is no appearance of a 
termination of the work. Coins, accom- 
panied by other Roman remains usually 
found in these operations, have occurred 
in considerable numbers. 





ALDBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 

A valuable addition to the recorded 
Roman remains in this county has just 
been made by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, of 
York, at Aldborough, the Roman Jsu 
Brigantium. On digging in the garden 
of the Black Swan Inn, about three 
feet from the surface, a low wall was 
exposed, and found to surround one of 
the finest Roman tessellated pavements 
hitherto met with in Britain, being twelve 
feet square, perfect, well executed, and in 
the highest state of preservation, the tes- 
selle remaining as fresh and bright as 
when the room was last occupied some 
1,000 years ago. Itis only about fourteen 
feet distant from another curious pave- 
ment, found in 1832, on digging to bury a 
calf. 





DISCOVERIES AT HIGHAM, KENT. 

Mr. William Crafter, of Gravesend, 
having communicated to some members of 
the Britis Archeological Association the 
discovery by him of a large funeral urn, 
18 inches high and 16 inches diameter, 
filled with human bones and earth, and a 
smaller urn or vase within it, and also of 
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other Roman remains lately found at 
Higham. He obtained from Mr. Styles, 
of Gravesend, the proprietor of the meadow 
in which the discovery had been made, 
and where it was proposed to excavate, 
leave to open the ground at any part. 

On the 4th Oct. Mr. Crafter conducted 
the exploring party first to ‘‘ Barrow-hill ” 
or the Giant’s Grave,on Higham Common, 
first noticed by him in 1810. This barrow 
is 80 yards in diameter, and about 12 feet in 
height, and about half a mile in advance 
(towards the Thames, on Higham Level) 
from the encampment of Aulus Plautius, 
which was on the rising ground from 
Higham Church, the Abbey Farm, and 
the lands south and west, and no doubt 
thrown up for reconnoissance. as well to 
enable them to see round the high land of 
Cliffe, eastward towards the sea, as also 
for defence and sepulchral purposes. Bar- 
rows were the most ancient sepulchres ; 
but lest the relics should be violated by 
enemies, the custom of burning the dead 
commenced with Sylla, and did not fall 
into disuse till the time of Macrobius. 
He then pointed out the old Roman road, 
which the common people in the neigh- 
bourhood say led to the ford across the 
Thames in ancient time, described by 
Hasted, and other of our Kentish histo- 
rians, upwards of 30 feet wide, extending 
from the River Thames across the Saltern 
Marshes and Higham Common, passing 
about two hundred yards on the west side 
of “ Barrow-bill,’’ to Higham, thence 
across Gad’s Hill, to the old Roman Wat- 
ling Street road, in Cobham Park. 

After satisfying the party thus far Mr. 
Crafter conducted them to the meadow 
opposite the ‘Sun,’’ or ‘Old Ferry 
House,”’ at Higham, to which the tides 
formely flowed occasionally, but are now 
prevented by sea walls. To reach the 
lower floor of this ancient inn you have to 
ascend four steps to an ancient porch, 
which formerly was open, with rails round, 
but now boarded up. This precaution of 
raising the ground-floor was adopted to 
keep out the high spring-tides. The 
party here commenced opening the ground 
in the meadow at several places, and dis- 
covered a great variety of fragments of 
various descriptions of pottery. The 
greater part laid close under the surface, 
some were at four feet deep. 

The next day was devoted to the same 
object, when were found more fragments 
of urns, vases, bottles, dishes, and some 
red Samian ware; one had been a beau- 
tiful little dish, about # of an inch deep ; 
another embossed, representing dogs in 
full chase, in.which a lion joins in com- 
pany ; this has two holes drilled through 
it, where rivets had formerly been intro- 


duced to mend it, a proof of the estima- 
tion in which it had been held by its 
former possessor more than two thousand 
years since. Some of the pottery contains 
burnt bones, with fragments of iron slags 
and charcoal, usually found in funeral de- 
posits. There was also found part of a 
quern or handmill of lava for grinding 
corn, like those found at Spring Head. 
The church stands on the opposite, or 
north side of the road, and is within two 
hundred yards of the site of this deposit, 
and adjacent to Abbey Farm, formerly 
Higham Abbey, part of which now re- 
mains. The part excavated had generally 
the appearance of having been the pit or 
place where the earth had been washed, 
for there appeared distinct layers of black 
and light coloured earth for making the 
pottery, which pit had afterwards been 
converted into a burying-place; having, 
probably, been required in great haste, and 
in all probability after that great battle 
which it is on record Aulus Plautius had 
with the Britons, commanded by Gui- 
derius, son of Cunobeline, who was killed 
in this bloody engagement, about the year 
43, after putting them to flight, and cross- 
ing the Thames from East Tilbury to this 
place, in pursuit of the Britons, who had 
fied under Arverajus (otherwise called 
Caractacus), brother of Guiderius, who 
saved the remuant of the army from de- 
struction, and by his acquaintance with 
the country, and leading the too eager 
army of Plautius into bogs and morasses, 
nearly effected its total discomfiture. 
Plautius soon found that he had been 
ensnared by Arverajus, and overrun his 
mark, and got completely hemmed in here, 
at the mouth of the Thames, from whence 
he dared not move till the arrival of 
Claudius with a powerful army, Plautius 
having sent to inform him of his perilous 
situation, and requiring his assistance, as 
related by Dion Cassius, lib. 60, and also 
by our old historians; after which, about 
the year 43, they (the Romans) recrossed 
the Thames by the Ford from Higham to 
East Tilbury, on the opposite bank of the 
Thames ; they experienced a dreadful op- 
position from the Britons, whom they, 
however, at length compelled to fly. 
Pursuing the advantages he had gained, 
Claudius carried all before him, and finally 
established himself at Maldon, which he 
made the first Roman colony in Britain, 
placing in it Roman veterans from the 
2nd, 9th, and 14th legions, and gave it the 
name of Colonia, but according to Ptolemy 
Camadolanum, by Antonine Camulodu- 
num and Camoludunum ; but Pliny, Dio, 
and an old marble stone, induce us to be- 
lieve that Camalodunum is the right 


name. Maldon, in the Saxon tongue, is 
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Maledune, and Mealdune, the greater part 
of the word remaining yet entire and in 
use. ‘* Neither hath the expresse remaine 
of the name onely perswaded me to this, 
but also the distance from Mona, and the 
very situation in the ancient itinerary table 
doe affoord a most evident proofe thereof.’’ 
—Camden’s Britannia, folio edit. 1637, 
p. 446. All this was accomplished within 
sixteen days, for no longer was Claudius 
in Britain, At his return to Rome, he 
received a most magnificent triumph, and 
the senate decreed yearly games to his 
honour, and set up stately arches, not only 
in Rome but Boulogne, the place from 
whence he set out. In this expedition 
they gave moreover to him and his son 
the surname of Britannicus, a title no 
less glorious to them than that of Ger- 
manicus, Africanus, or Asiaticus, to others, 
and conferred on them with far greater 
circumstances of acknowledgement from 
the state. And this may be said to the 
honour of our nation, that even in the 
height of the Romanempire it was esteemed 
so considerable a part of the world, that 
it was held not inferior to any of their 
provinces, and cost as many legions in 
preserving it, as all Asia, and was never 
forsaken by the Romans but in their last 
extremity. About a mile westward from 
Higham Church, whilst deepening the 
Thames and Medway Canal, in 1810, op- 
posite King’s Farm, in the parish of 
Shorne, the workmen dug through an im- 
mense quantity of fragments of pottery, 
The field through which they excavated, 
and where this pottery was found, has 
always been called ‘* Potter’s Field.’’ 

In 1847, and since, a great many fune- 
ral urns, vases, dishes, fibulae, bottles, 
&c. have been dug up in forming the new 
line of railway not far from King’s Farm, 
some of them beautiful specimens of Ro- 
man workmanship, but got dispersed. 
Mr. Stephenson, the railway engineer, had 
some forwarded to him ; they were after- 
wards engraved and described in the 
“ Archeological Journal,’’ and also in Mr, 
Dunkin’s ‘‘ History of Springhead,”’ sup- 
posing they had been discovered at North- 
fleet ; the fact was, Mr. Stephenson could 
not identify the locality they were found 
in. W.C 





SEPULCHRAL EFFIGIES AT GONALSTON, 
NOTTS. 

In Thoroton’s History of Nottingham- 
shire, under the head of Gunnolston, is 
the following notice :—‘‘ In Gonaldston 
Church three ancient stone tombs low on 
the ground ; two knights crossleg’d ; upon 
one of their shields three hedgehogs were 
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embossed. The third is a woman.”’ In 
Thoresby’s additions to that work (1796) 
it is stated that ‘‘the figures mentioned 
by Thoroton are removed, or rather de- 
stroyed at the diminution of the church, 
as usual.”? From the statement of two 
persons now living, one a widow aged 84 
years, that in their youth they had seen 
figures in the church, though they could 
give no account of the manner of their dis- 
appearance, further than they had heard 
they had been removed or buried by Sir 
Philip Monoux, Bart. who then owned the 
estate of Gonalston, it was determined to 
make a careful examination of the church 
in the hope of finding some traces of these 
interesting monuments. This has been 
lately done, and after several unsuccessful 
trials in various places within the church, 
as well as outside the walls, on the site of 
a former north aisle (taken down by the 
before-mentioned Sir Philip Monoux), the 
remains of the statues, closely correspond- 
ing with the description of Thoroton, have 
been discovered. They were lying all three 
together ; not in a horizontal position, but 
edgeways, having evidently been thrown 
without care or respect into a hole dug to 
receive them, and afterwards filled up with 
earth, stones, and rubbish, They extended 
under the flooring of two pews, in the 
nave of the present church, and were not 
at any very great depth under the surface, 
All the figures are much injured, but they 
are sufficiently well preserved to have a 
high value in the estimation of the anti- 
quary. The statues are recumbent. Two 
of them are knights, and their hands are 
raised on their bosoms as in prayer. The 
female figure also has her hands on her 
bosom, but she holds an object clasped 
before her. On the broken shield of one 
of the knights, who is dressed in chain 
armour, with surcoat, is one hedgehog 
entire, with part of another ; fixing beyond 
a doubt the individuality of that figure as 
one of the family of Hering, whose arms 
(azure, three hedgehogs or) appear in one 
of the windows of'the church. The second 
male figure is more injured than either of 
the others, and nothing has been found to 
identify the knight it represents. He is 
crosslegged, in chain mail, and with a 
short surcoat, and, like the other figure, his 
feet rests on a lion couchant. The female 
figure is of extremely elegant design, The 
drapery is ample, and arranged with great 
simplicity and taste. Her head reposes on 
a flat cushion, and above is a rich and 
boldly-projecting canopy, with a trefoil 
head. Her feet rest on a greyhound. 
The property now belongs to John Franck- 
lin, esq. who inherits Gonalston from his 
maternal grandfather, Sir Philip Monoux, 
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and the search was conducted by R. West- 
macott, esq. F.R.S. in the presence of the 
rector, the Rev. E. Footitt, the Rev. 
Dr. Crawford, and Mr. T. Hind, of Go- 
verton. 
ST. CUTHBERT CHURCH, WELLS. 

Some architectural and other relics of 
the most elaborate description have re- 
cently been discovered in consequence of 
the restoration of the parish church of St. 
Cuthbert, Wells. On removing the mass 
of plaster and whitewash from the walls of 
Trinity chapel on the north aisle, a fresco 
painting of considerable merit was found. 
It represents our Saviour in the act of 
preaching, with an angelic being above, 
bearing a shield with the five wounds em- 
blazoned, and the inscription “1 H S,’’ and 
‘© M’CY,”’ running horizontally in rows, 
as a diaper behind the figure ; and under- 
neath the words ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,’’ in 
large Lombardic characters. A window 
containing tracery of very beautiful design 
was also found. On proceeding further 
with the search, an altar was disclosed to 
view (which for many years must have 
been coated with plaster and whitewash), 
as luxuriant in design and as elegant in 
workmanship as the most elaborate por- 
tions of Henry VII.’s Chapel at West- 
minster. The altar consists of five arched 
compartments of equal height. Each com- 
partment is slightly recessed, and contains 
two canopied niches, one above another, 
which arrangement is continued through- 
out the divisions. The recesses are flanked 
by buttress-work, which carries a complete 
mass of crocketed pinnacles, that through 
their intricacy present to the eye a lace- 
like effect. The work is of the best period 
of the perpendicular style, and the whole 
of it has been most highly illuminated. 
The niches, which have a blue ground 
diapered with gold stars, formerly con- 
tained figures more highly coloured than 
the other parts of the work. Another 
altar, which was discovered in the chapel 
on the south side of the edifice, possesses 
merit of a very high order. At the base 
is a recumbent figure, life-size, sadly muti- 
lated :—indeed to such an extent has the 
work of destruction been carried that the 
effigy has actually been hewn away, so as 
to leave an entire section only from head 
to foot. The portions of the work that re- 
main bear evident traces of high illumina- 
tion. On removing the carved panel-work 
sedilia were disclosed, of good design, 
and evidently coeval with the rest of the 
building. On removing a panel on the 
opposite side there was discovered a door 
similer to that found two years since in 
the Lady Chapel of the cathedral ; also a 


piscina, with a credence table, which bear 
marks of illumination, as do the sedilia. 





WOLVES’ BONES FOUND AT BURY. > 

Tn removing the earth on the north side 
of the Norman Tower at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, just within the line of the abbey 
wall, and about nine feet from the tower, 
opposite to the entrance to the chamber 
now used as the ringing loft, the workmen 
have come upon a number of skulls and 
other bones of animals, lying about two feet 
below the present surface, and rather more 
above the original base-line of the tower. 
Altogether, about twenty skulls, more or 
less perfect, were taken out, and bones of 
the trunk and limbs in proportion. They 
were evidently animals of various ages, 
some of the tusks and teeth being blunted 
with use, whilst others had all the sharp- 
ness of full vigour, and others had not 
arrived at maturity. Doubts being enter- 
tained whether they were the bones of 
dogs, or of wolves, the osteology of which 
is so nearly identical, the most perfect 
specimens were sent up to Professor Owen, 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, as the 
highest authority in comparative anatomy, 
for his opinion, and he determined that 
they are all of the wolf, with the exception 
of one skull, which is that of a large dog. 
There was not a trace of human remains. 

The wolf is believed to have been ex- 
tirpated from this country between five 
and six hundred years ago, the last record 
of its existence in any numbers being in 
the reign of Edward the First, when a 
decree was issued for its destruction, er- 
roneously stated by Hume to have been 
completed by King Edgar’s tribute of 
wolves’ heads exacted from the Welsh in 
the tenth century. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of curious speculation, in what 
manner the remains of so many of these 
animals should have been deposited in the 
situation described—more especially when 
the fact of their being above the original 
surface is considered. Why should the 
bodies of so many wolves have been 
brought into such a place? Was it in any 
way connected with the legend of the wolf 
having guarded the head of St. Edmund 
in Eglesdene (Hoxne) wood? Was there 
any custom of keeping or showing off 
wolves in honour of that apocryphal his- 
tory? Or were any of the lands of the 
monastery—amongst which was the manor 
of Woolpit (Wulfpeta), held by tenure of 
delivering a wolf’s carcase to the Abbat, 
like King Edgar’s tribute from the Welsh? 
The bones are to be deposited in the Mu- 
seum, under the care of Mr. Tymms, the 
active secretary to the Association. 
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THE ART OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Oct. 20. At the Government School of 
Design, Mr. Wornum delivered a Lecture 
on the Art of Ancient Egypt :—being the 
first of his course on the History, Prin- 
ciples, and Practice of Ornamental Art. 
He first showed the early social develope- 
ment of Egypt and the great antiquity of 
Egyptian Art; inferring from various data 
the eighteenth century before our era to 
be the earliest period to which any 
Egyptian monument can be safely attri- 
buted, though many may be much older. 
At the same time, he assumed that their 
art had attained its maturity at that 
period: observing that from Joseph until 
the establishment of Christianity in Egypt, 
2,000 years afterwards, the Egyptian artist 
plodded on in his beaten path, uninter- 
rupted by a single innovation even in 
practice ;-—a state of affairs to be at- 
tributed to the absolute domination of the 
priesthood and the system of hereditary 
professions. On this account, said Mr. 
Wornum, the Egyptian artist was solely 
an ornamentist; Art, as Fine Art—that 
is, for its own sake alone—being never de- 
veloped in Egypt, though its application 
to ornamental design was thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

Having established the antiquity of 
Egyptian Art, the lecturer next gave a 
rapid topographical review of all the vast 
monumental remains still existing on the 
banks of the Nile, from Chendy, the an- 
tient Meroc, to Alexandria, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, a distance of 
1,200 miles; pointing out, as he pro- 
ceeded, the characteristic peculiarities of 
each. This was followed by a compre- 
hensive view of the details of Egyptian 
decoration and ornamental design, with 
reference not merely to architecture, but 
to every species of manufacture and the 
most ordinary articles of domestic utility. 
Among other details, the zigzag was 
pointed out as peculiarly an Egyptian 
ornament, owing to its typical significa- 
tion of water, and thence of the Nile; its 
ancient signification is still preserved in 
the sign of Aquarius. This ornament 
was established by the Saracens in Sicily, 
and was thence introduced by the Nor- 
mans into the north of Europe. The so- 
often-occurring winged globe and other 
symbolic forms of the Egyptians were ex- 
plained ;—the very great diversity of the 
designs of the capitals of their columns 
were illustrated by numerous examples. 

The Lotus, or Water-lily of the Nile, 
was particularly noticed as the universal 
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natural type in Egyptian ornament, from 
its reference to the inundation of the river 
to which Egypt almost exclusively owes its 
fertility. 

The Egyptians carried the art of glass- 
making to great perfection, even to the 
imitation of the most brilliant precious 
stones ;—and Memphis and Alexandria 
were very celebrated in the time of the 
Emperors for the manufacture of bottles 
and vases, in glass, porcelain, and ala- 
baster, in which they carried on an im- 
portant trade with the Romans. They 
were celebrated also for their embroidered 
linens ; and even for their printed cloths, 
—which, from a remarkable passage in 
Pliny, appear to have been printed much 
after the modern chemical process of 
dyeing. They were evidently acquainted 
with the use of chemical mordants. 

After noticing the ornamentation of 
their ships, Mr. Wornum concluded with 
the remark, that those who may be wa- 
vering as to whether they should admire 
or deprecate the artistic productions of 
this extraordinary people, may be assured 
that the omission of any reference or allu- 
sion to Egyptian Art by the arbiters of 
taste during the last two or three centuries 
has arisen purely from ignorance of its 
existence. Before the publication of the 
researches of Norden the Dane, Europe 
possessed scarcely any idea of Egyptian 
Art; and it is only within the last fifty 
years, since the French Expedition to 
Egypt, that we may be said to have pos- 
sessed any adequate knowledge of its vast 
resources and unparalleled grandeur. 





ANCIENT CANOE IN THE CLYDE. 

On the 2d Nov. workmen employed in 
forming a new quay on the south side of 
the Clyde, at Glasgow, about 300 feet from 
the margin of the present channel of the 
river, came upon a canoe imbedded in fine 
sand, at least 20 feet from the surface. 
The boat, when measured, was found to be 
19 feet in length, by 24 feet deep, and 23 
feet wide. It has a sharp prow and square 
stern, and has been cut out of the solid 
oak. From the length and other appear- 
ances it would seem to be adapted for six 
oars. The wood is in pretty good pre- 
servation, but part of it was broken by the 
workmen in digging it out. It is the in- 
tention of Mr. Brownlie, the contractor, 
to have the piece that has been broken off 
preserved, along with the rest of the an- 
cient structure. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The debate on the Constitution, which 
had lasted from the 4th of September, and 
occupied thirty sittings, terminated on 
the 23rd Oct. and was succeeded on the 
following day by one on the election of 
the President of the Republic, whic was 
fixed for the 10th of December. On the 
4th Nov. the Constitution finally passed 
the Assembly, by 739 against 30. Shouts 
of ‘‘ Vive la Republique ’’ followed. In 
the evening 101 guns were discharged to 
announce to the public the important fact. 
Several members of the minority have 
published letters explanatory of the cause 
of their determination. Count Montalem- 
bert and Victor Hugo write to say that 
they voted against the constitution on ac- 
count of the adoption of a single chamber, 
a resolution which they think is charged 
with danger. M. Proudhon’s vote was 
determined by the plan adopted regarding 
the election of President, which, in his 
opinion, is monarchy under a worse form, 
The Assembly has returned to the ex- 
king his private patrimony. It has also 
provided for the creditors, contractors, 
and tradesmen of the exiled monarch. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna unconditionally surrendered on 
the 30th Oct. The attack lasted from the 
morning of the 26th to the evening of the 
29th, when a truce was agreed upon, which 
extended to the following day at noon. 
The most violent disunion then manifested 
itself between the citizens and the students 
and workmen, which ended in a determi- 
nation on the part of the citizens to sub- 
mit, but this was stopped by news of the 
approach of 18,000 Hungarians. Of that 
number, however, only 900 were regular 
troops, and these having at once deserted 
to the imperial generals, the rout of the 
remainder became complete, and vast num- 
bers were driven into the Danube. All 
further contest against the wishes of the 
imperial party in Vienna then ceased, and 
arms were hastily given up in every quar- 
ter. The last resistance was by the 
students of the University, but the Aula, 
which they had fortified, was stormed 
and taken on the Ist of November. 
Taking all things into consideration, it is 
said the sacrifice of life and property has 
been very slight. Several hundreds of 


the insurgents have been arrested. Prince 
Windischgritz published a proclamation, 
in which he declared that the conditions 
he had previously proposed were null and 
void, in consequence of the capitulation 
having been violated. The Academic 
Legion was declared to be for ever dis- 
solved. The National Guard is disbanded 
for a term not specified. All newspapers 
and clubs are suspended. It is forbidden 
for more than ten persons to assemble in 
the streets. Domiciliary visits were made 
to discover depdts of arms; and all per- 
sons not natives of the city were arrested. 
The Diet was prorogued, and Prince 
Windischgriitz declared it to be an illegal 
assembly. The deputies assembled on 
the previous day; but Prince Felix 
Schwartzenberg expelled them, and occu- 
pied the hall with troops. A permanent 
court-martial was appointed: and Robert 
Blum, the deputy for Leipsic at the As- 
sembly at Frankfort, and a well-known 
bookseller, who volunteered his aid to the 
insurgents at Vienna, and Messenhauser, 
commander of the insurgents, with some 
others, have been shot. A new ministry 
has been appointed, of which the principal 
ministers are as follow :—President and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Felix 
Schwartzenberg ; Interior, Count Francis 
Sladion ; Finances, Baron Von Kraus; 
War, Major-General Baron Cordon; Jus- 
tice, Dr. Alexander Bach; Trade and 
Public Works, Chevalier Bruck; Agri- 
culture, Chevalier Thienfelt. 


PRUSSIA. 


The fate of this kingdom had become 
more and more critical, until at length it 
was found impossible to delay any longer 
such vigorous measures for the repression 
of the revolutionary movement as would 
maintain the sovereignty in its due autho- 
rity. The appointment of Count Bran- 
denburg to the head of the Administration 
was the signal for that display of energy 
which the crisis demanded, and resistance 
has been given by the revolutionary faction 
in Berlin to almost every step of the 
minister’s progress. The populace having 
surrounded the hall of the National As- 
sembly, with halters in their hands ready 
to strangle those members who dared to 
contravene their high behests, the King 
ordered the meetings of the Assembly to be 
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transferred to the quiet country town of 
Brandenburg ; and, as a preliminary ar- 
rangement, it was by royal decree pro- 
rogued for three weeks. The democratic 
portion of that body continued to sit in 
the hall until the doors were forcibly closed 
against them, and then betook themselves 
to another building, supported by the 
Burgher Guard. The King’s troops, under 
the command of General Wrangel, pro. 
claimed martial law, and shut up the new 
House of Assembly by military force. 


DENMARK. 


The King opened the Diet at Copen- 
hagen on the 23d Oct. in a speech from 
the throne. The King submitted the draft 
of the new law of the constitution, ex- 
pressing a hope that a conclusive arrange- 
ment might be accomplished by the present 
Diet. Should, however, that be the case, 
the constitution should not come into ope- 
ration until it had been submitted to a 
new Diet. The Schleswig affair may be 
looked upon as settled. Denmark has 
consented to a modification of the interim 
government, and Frankfort will not press 
the remaining clauses complained of, so 
that the armistice may be regarded as 
secured. 


ITALY. 


The patriots of the Roman states have 
proved themselves utterly unworthy of 
their liberal and benevolent Pontiff ; who, 
after a rapid succession of disappoint- 
ments, has just seen his prime minister, 
Count Rossi, murdered one day, his pri- 
vate secretary, Cardinal Palma, the next, 
his palace taken by a savage mob, chiefly 
consisting of the Civic Guard he had him- 
self granted to the city, his own guards 
disarmed, every friend and adviser ex- 
pelled, and a Government established with 
which he can have nothing to do except 
to protest against the use of his name. 
It was chiefly through the influence of 
Count Rossi, at that time French Ambas- 
sador at Rome, that Pius IX. was elected 
on the French and Liberal interest. The 
fate of Rossi and Palma proves the un- 
fitness of such a race for constitutional 
government. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid journals of the Ist of November 
state that alarming news had been received 
from the northern provinces. It was said 
that Cabrera had surprised and utterly 
annihilated a large body of government 
troops at Tortosa; that the insurrection 
is spreading in all parts of Spain, and has 
now assumed a most formidable character. 
The Marquis de Miraflores has resigned 
the government of the palace, and a decree 
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of the Queen has invested the King with 
the direction of the royal household, sup- 
pressing the post of Governor of the Pa- 
lace. The Duke de Gor or the Duke of 
Ahumada would, it was believed, be ap- 
pointed to assist his Majesty in the dis- 
charge of those functions. The railway 
from Barcelona to Mataro was opened on 
the 28th Oct. with great ceremony. This 
is the first railway that has been formed 
in Spain. Subsequent accounts would 
seem to throw a doubt on the honest in- 
tentions of Cabrera. 


PERSIA. 


The King of Persia has died at Tehran, 
from a violent attack of gout, to which he 
had long been subject. Mohammed Shah, 
son of Abbas, and grandson of Fetti Ali 
Shah, who died in 1834, and whom he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Persia, was the 
third sovereign of the dynasty of the Kad- 
jars, founded in 1794 by Aga Mohammed 
Khan. The new monarch, who is 18 years 
of age, left Tabriz for Tehran on the 18th 
Sept. accompanied by Mr. Abbott, the 
British consul, and M. Gouseff, attached 
to the Russian mission, under an armed 
escort of 10,000 cavalry, 7,000 infantry, 
and 24 pieces of artillery, whose services 
were secured by a loan of 10,0002. raised 
chiefly through the influence of Mr. Ste- 
vens, her Britannic Majesty’s consul at 
Tabriz. His Majesty arrived at Tehran 
at a moment when Hadji Mirza Agassi, 
the late King’s Prime Minister, was busily 
engaged in forming a party to place a 
junior brother upon the throne. The in- 
trigues, however, will now be quelled, and 
the young sovereign, whose title is Nessur- 
ud-Doon Shah, will inherit in peace. 


INDIA. 


The conquest of Mooltan has not been 
effected so quickly as some anticipated. 
The siege was commenced on the 6th Sept. 
It was at first proposed to attempt the 
town by assault. The guns were first to 
clear the suburbs, then to advance within 
six hundred yards of the walls. It was 
expected that in twenty-four hours a prac- 
ticable breach would be effected. After 
the storming party had been told off, it 
was discovered that the suburbs were very 
strong and well defended, and regular ap- 
proaches were next determined on. The 
trenches were begun to be opened on the 
7th, and from this till the 14th a succes- 
sion of severe skirmishes ensued. At this 
time the Durbar leader, Shere Singh, 
whose fidelity had been before suspected, 
went over to the enemy with 4,000 or 
5,000 men, 12 guns, and 80 zamboo-rucks, 
evidently upon a pre-arranged plot,—an 
event which compelled General Whish in- 
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stantly to change his tactics, to raise the 
siege, and, having made a retrograde move- 
ment, to unite his forces in an intrenched 
camp at some fifteen miles from the citadel, 
there to await in a more favourable posi- 
tion the junction of the reinforcements 
from Ferozepore and Scinde. Although 
Moolraj’s force had been thus much aug- 
mented, a general advance of 20,000 men, 


under General Gilbert, was preparing from 
the Bengal frontier, and no fear was enter- 
tained for the safety of the troops near 
Mooltan. At Lahore, by the vigilant 
precaution of the persons in command, 
all was going on well, and the hopes of 
the disaffected were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


One of the most elegant architectural 
features of the metropolis has given way 
to the utilitarian ideas of the owners, and to 
the indifferent reputation of some of the 
occupiers. Ithas been decided that it would 
be removing “a nuisance ’’ to destroy the 
Quadrant Colonnade. On the 7th Nov. 
the finishing stroke to this favourite work 
of Nash was given by the disposal of the 
columns. They were divided into lots 
of four, six, and two each, for the conve- 
nience of purchasers, and on the first lot 
being put up, consisting of six columns, 
the auctioneer stated that each column 
weighed 35 cwt. and cost the sum of 35/. 
in putting up. The first offer for each 
column was 1/7, 10s. Eventually the six 
columns in this lot sold for 7/. 10s. each, 
exclusive of the granite plinths, which 
were sold separately. The other columns, 
forming the 29 lots, fetched sums averaging 
from 6/. 5s. to 7/, 10s. each. The num- 
ber of columns sold was 144, out of the 
270 forming the colonnade, and the sum 
they realized was upwards of 1,000/. The 
granite plinths upon which the columns 
stand were next sold. They were lotted 
in a similar manner to the columns, and 
fetched from 17. 2s. to 1/. 48. each. It 
was understood that the principal portion 
was purchased for the Eastern Counties 
Railway Company. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Oct. 19. A further portion of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s property was offered for 
public sale by Mr. Farebrother, at Ayles- 
bury, but most of the lots were bought 
in. Lot 1, consisting of the manor of 
Clinton, a freehold estate of about 420 
acres, on which the present occupier, Mr. 
Chapman, has built a sporting residence, 
was bought in for 25,000/. It was pur- 
chased by the Duke of Buckingham, without 
the house, for 28,0007. The Weedon pro- 
perty, consisting of nine lots, was next put 
up. The first lot was the Lillies, the seat 
of Lord Nugent, consisting of about sixty- 
three acres, and some timber valued at 
4711. His lordship, who has a life in- 
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terest in the property, became the pur- 
chaser, at 2,1707. The remaining eight 
lots were knocked down at 28,965/. Some 
property near the town of Aylesbury was 
next put up. Jt was divided into seven 
lots. The collective sum at which they 
were knocked down amounted to 26,000/. 
Lot six of the property, consisting of a 
freehold, tithe-free, and land-tax-redeemed 
farm of forty-five acres of land at Biarton, 
with a newly-erected farm-house and out- 
buildings, seems alone to have been dis- 
posed of. The purchaser was Mr. J. 
Hingham, of Whitechurch, at 2,250/. 
The whole sale amounted to 73,635/. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Oct. 13. A chapel erected at Plush, in 
the parish of Buckland Newton, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
It has been built from a design by Mr. 
Ferrey, and is in the perpendicular style, 
having open benches and an open oak 
roof, a very chaste font, and a chancel al- 
most perfect in its details. The east win- 
dow is of stained glass, consisting of figures 
of two of the apostles, and of John the 
Baptist, and was the gift of Mr. Farquhar- 
son, of Langton. The communion-table 
and rails, altar-chairs, and stalls, are all 
of oak, and in excellent taste. 


ESSEX. 


Oct. 12. At Garraway’s Coffee-house, 
the perpetual advowson and next presen- 
tation to the rectory of Magdalen Lever, 
in the diocese of Rochester and the county 
of Essex, was sold for 2,200/. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Monday, Nov. 13, was kept as a public 
holiday in Bristol, for the purpose of ce- 
lebrating the important fact that her Port, 
which had been so long bowed down by 
the gigantic incubus of taxation, and ma- 
nacled by her excessive dock dues, was 
now free. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The White Cross, a well-known relic 
situate about a mile from the city of Here- 
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ford (engraved in Gent. Mag. for April 1792, 

p- 298), on the Hay road, has lately under- 
gone renovation. The hexagonal flight of 
seven receding steps, forming the chief 
portion of the erection, had become, 
through the hands of time and mischief, 
grievously out of repair. Every stone, 
however, has now been removed and re- 
fixed, and in many places renewed by fresh 
workmanship. All this has been done 
without destroying the antiquated ap- 
pearance of the fabric, so that the same 
old White Cross will bid a fair defiance to 
the enemy for many years tocome. The 
work has been done solely at the sugges- 
tion and expense of the Right Hon. and 
Rev. the Lord Saye and Sele. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Oct. 23. The new church of Christ 
Church, Great Homer Street, Liverpool, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Chester. 
Immediately after this his Lordship pro- 
ceeded to the font to baptize the infant 
daughter of Sir Thomas Birch, M.P. now 
mayor of Liverpool. 

A map, showing the entire range of 
the Docks of Liverpool, existing and in- 
tended, has just been published, and 
affords a magnificent idea of the extent 
of the commerce of the port. The 
extreme length of the river wall, which 
fronts the line of the docks, is within a 
few yards of four miles. The total water 
area now available amounts to upwards of 
195 acres, and the total quay space to 
more than fourteen miles. There are in 
all 21 docks in operation, exclusive of 
graving docks, half-tide docks, and basins. 
Of these five, comprising about 33 acres 
of water area and nearly two miles of quay 
space, have been opened within the last 
few weeks. ‘Two others, and a half-tide 
dock, which will yield together 21 acres of 
water area and one mile of quay space, 
are in a state of great forwardness, and 
still further increase is contemplated in the 
neighbourhood of Wapping. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A beautiful church has been erected at 
Skirbeck, near Boston, at the expense of 
Dr. Roy, the Rector of the parish, and 
consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln. 
It is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
is built of hammer-dressed Ancaster free- 
stone, with worked stone at the quoins 
and buttresses, and round the doors and 
windows. The length of the interior, 
from east to west, is 96 feet, by 46 feet in 
width. 

Oct. 17. The first portion of the Great 
Northern Railway, being the loop line 
from Lincoln to Peterborough, was opened 
for passenger-traffic. The route from Lin- 
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coln to Boston, though a dead level all 
the way, is very interesting both to the 
traveller and the antiquary. It is nearly 
all the way on the banks of the river 
Witham, only making deviations occa- 
sionally to avoid the angles of the river. 
From Boston the road to Peterborough is 
nearly a direct line, running near Kirton 
and Algakirk to Spalding, thence, mid- 
way between Deeping and Crowland, to 
Peakirk. The line joins the Syston and 
Peterborough Railway at the Walton 
station, four miles from Peterborough. 
The distance from Lincoln to Peterbo- 
rough is 624 miles. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Sept. — A numerous attendance of 
clergy and gentry met at the village of 
Newcastle, situated in a most picturesque 
valley, four miles from Clun, to witness 
the consecration of a new church at that 
place. Among the company present were 
the Earl and Countess of Powis. This 
church, dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
gelist, is a neat structure, in the lancet or 
early-English style of architecture, from 
a design by Edward Haycock, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. It was much required in 
this district, the inhabitants of which were 
seven miles distant from their parish 
church. It is the second church erected 
in the extensive parish of Clun during the 
last five years—a former one having been 
built at Chapel Lawn, in the southern 
portion of it, and in both the late lamented 
Earl of Powis took a deep and active in- 
terest. Previously to the present consecra- 
tion, the Earl of Powis gave 45/. per 
annum towards the endowment, a silver 
service for the communion, and two chairs 
for the chancel. The Countess of Powis 
made donations of service books, a cushion 
for the pulpit, and linen for the altar; and 
the Rev. Edward Christopher Swainson, 
the Vicar of Clun, gave a suitable covering 
for the same, of the manufacture of Mr. 
French, of Bolton. 

Oct. 6. The church of St. John, Dod- 
dington, in the parish of Cleobury Mor- 
timer, near the Clee Hills, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Hereford. This 
church was commenced building at the 
expense of the late Thomas Botfield, esq. 
of Hopton Court, and completed and en- 
dowed by his widow. 


SURREY. 


Aug. 24. The Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester consecrated a new church at 
Ewell. The old church was only capa- 
ble of accommodating 450 persons. The 
new one has sittins;s for 948, of which 456 
are free. The church has been built by 
grants from the = and Diocesan 
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Building Societies, amounting to 4501., 
the parish giving 1,000/. by rate; the re- 
mainder being furnished by voluntary con- 
tributions, Sir G. Glyn, the lay rector 
and vicar, has become responsible for the 
amount required. The entire expense will 
be upwards of 5,6007. After a sermon by 
the Bishop, upwards of 2347. was col- 
lected. 


SUSSEX. 

The new Corn Exchange at Lewes is 
the largest room in the county of Sussex : 
its dimensions are—156 feet long, 33 feet 
wide, and 36 feet high. On other days 
but Tuesdays it will be used, if required, 
for assemblies, concerts, &c.; in fact, it 
is belonging to the Star Hotel, and the 
principal entrance is through a lobby 
leading from a very beautiful carved stair- 
case, which many years ago belonged to 
one of the largest mansions in the county. 
It has a light iron roof (railway-station 
style), from which it is lighted on both 
sides, and, though quite plain and without 
pretence, the apartment has a character, 
if we may judge from a lithograph of it, 
which is creditable to the taste of its ar- 
chitect, Mr. William Dunk.—Builder. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Oct. 5. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
consecrated the chapel in connexion with 
Marlborough College, dedicated to St. 
Michael. It wascommenced in the summer 
of 1847, from the designs of Edward Blore, 
esq. F.S.A. Its form is rectangular, the 
length being 120 feet and the width 41 
feet, with buttresses between the side 
windows, of which there are seven on each 
side, and at each angle are large pinnacles, 
which rise nearly to the top of the roof. 
The style is of the latest period of De- 
corated architecture ; built with rag-stone, 
and the whole of the windows and dress- 
ings of Bath stone. The roof is covered 
with slate, and has a very steep pitch, 
being an equilateral triangle. The side 
windows have each two lights, with tracery 
heads, except those over the north and 
south doors, which are triangular, and 
filled in with tracery. The east and west 
windows have five and six lights, with 
tracery heads. There are three entrance 
doors—viz. the north, south, and west. 
The north and south doors have stone 
porches with groined ceilings, and are 
surmounted with coping and finial, and a 
panel in each gable, with the figure of an 
angel. The west door is surmounted with 
coping and finial, the coping having richly 
ornamented crockets. All the entrance 
doors are of oak, with ornamental wrought 
iron hinges. The east gable is surmounted 
with a cross, and the west gable with a 
bell turret. The parapet on the north 
and south sides is of Bath stone, with per- 
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forated trefoil panels finished with a co- 
ping. The whole of the outside of the 
chapel is surrounded with a broad paved 
walk. The interior is divided into the 
chapel and ante-chapel, which are divided 
from each other by a screen. Inthe ante- 
chapel, doors open into the lobbies, ro- 
bing-room, and staircase to the gallery, 
and it is paved with black and red tiles. 
At the east end is placed the altar, which 
is approached by three steps, and is paved 
with encaustic tiles of an ornamental de- 
sign. The seats are all open, and consist 
of stalls at the west end, under the gallery, 
and extending up a part of the north and 
south walls. There are other stalls at in- 
tervals, and in front of two of these are 
placed the reading desks. The. stalls are 
for the use of the masters and officers— 
that at the west end, on the right of the 
entrance, is appropriated for the head 
master. In front of the stalls, &c. are 
four rows of open seats, on each side, for 
the pupils, with access from the walk in 
the centre. The centre walk is eight feet 
wide, and is paved with black and red 
tile paving, with a stone border running 
round the same. A space is left open in 
front of the altar steps, which is paved 
with encaustic tiles of the same pattern as 
the altar. At the west end a gallery ex- 
tends over the ante-chapel, and is intended 
for the domestics of the College. At the 
back of the gallery recesses are formed by 
arches, in which the organ is placed. The 
roof covers the whole area in one space, 
and is formed with an arch supported on 
carved stone corbels, collar beam, and tre- 
foil spandril above ;—the whole of the 
timbers of the roof are shewn and boarded. 
The interior fittings, with the exception 
of those previously mentioned, and the 
timbers of the roof, are of deal, painted 
in imitation of oak. The chapel contains 
sittings for 500 pupils, and 200 seats for 
masters, officers, domestics, &c. 

The beautiful communion plate is the 
gift of a member of the council. The 
chairs for the clergy are also a benefac- 
tion ; and the altar cushions and kneeling 
cushions, the gift of a lady. The lessons 
are read from a brass eagle, supported by 
a bronze pedestal, presented by the pupils. 
Amongst the contributions at the offer- 
tory, some were given towards the forma- 
tion of a fund for a painted window. The 
sum collected in the church amounted to 
1201., 1287. having been previously trans- 
mitted to the Master by friends of the col- 
lege who were unable to be present at the 
consecration. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Sept. 8. The church of St. Michael, 
Mytholmroyd, near Halifax, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. It 
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stands in an excellent situation, between 
the railway and the river Calder. The 
structure is in the Decorated style, with 
a tower, nave with north aisle, and chancel, 
with vestry and south porch. The tower 
is 65 feet high, with a corner spire of 22 
feet. It is in three stories. The nave is 
60 ft. 6 in. long in the interior, by 22 ft. 
10 in. broad, and 39 ft. in height. The 
aisle 60 ft. in length, and 15 ft. 6 in. 
broad. The chancel 26 ft. long, 16 ft. 
broad, and 34 ft. high. The nave ex- 
teriorly consists of five bays, separated by 
buttresses of three stages, with cross- 
topped gable ; and the chancel of two bays, 
supported by diagonal buttresses, similar 
to the former, at its east end. The north 
aisle is similar to the nave in general cha- 
racter, with five bays, gabled roof, and 
diagonal buttresses at the extreme east 
and west. The roofs are covered with 
slate. The windows of all are of two 
lights each, trefoiled. Interiorly the tower 
is open to the nave by a lofty arch, with 
simple chamfers. The aisle is open to the 
nave by five arches. The roof of the nave 
is open to the ridge, showing the whole of 
the timbers, which are of stained and var- 
nished deal. The roof of the aisle is simi- 
lar. The chancel roof is waggon-headed, 
in three bays, stained and varnished. The 
woodwork is mostly of deal. The pews or 
open seats are low. The pulpit and desk 
are of oak, and the gift of the architects, 
Messrs. Mallinson and Healy, of Halifax 
and Bradford. The area within the rails 
is laid down with Minton’s encaustic tiles. 
The font is of stone. The outer doors are 
of oak, and have scroll hinges of orna- 
mental character and ancient design, and 
are studded with nail-heads. 

Oct, 2. The Lord Bishop of Ripon 
consecrated St. Paul’s church, Manning- 
ham, near Bradford. It is a cruciform 
structure, in the later period of the Eng- 
lish style, with nave and aisles, transepts, 
chancel, and a tower and spire springing 
from the intersection, and supported within 
by clustered columns and arches. The sum 
of 3,0007. was contributed towards the 
erection of this church by Mr. John 
Hollings. 

Oct. 13. A new church, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, in the parish of Wicker, 
was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
York. The whole expense of the site and 
erection of this church, amounting to 
about 6,000/. was defrayed by the Misses 
Harrison, of Western Villa. 

Oct. 22. The new chapel at Follifoot, 
in the parish of Spofforth, was opened by 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon. It is a neat 
structure, consisting of a nave and chancel, 
with a belfrey at the west end. It accom- 
modates 150 persons, and cost, including 
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the site and the stone, about 750/., prin- 
cipally contributed by Lord Harewood and 
Sir Joseph Radcliffe. 

Earl de Grey is restoring, as far as pos- 
sible, Sawley Abbey, founded by William 
Percy in 1146. The workmen have already 
cleared away rubbish to the depth of nine 
feet, and have discovered the floor, which 
is quite perfect, being a beautiful specimen 
of tile, laid in various figures. The altar 
table has perished, but the steps remain ; 
and in front of the altar is a tomb covered 
with a flagstone, on which a cross is curi- 
ously sculptured. Sawley is a small vil- 
lage in Ribblesdale, situate on the banks 
of the river Ribble, where the forefathers 
of Sir Robert Peel carried on very extensive 
print-works. The factory is now a row of 
dilapidated dwelling-houses. The greater 
part of the village has been built out of the 
ruins of this abbey ; and many specimens 
of sculpture may be seen in the corners 
and gable of old ruined houses, and even 
in their stables and cow-sheds. Many of 
them will be collected and brought back 
to the abbey. Part of the ruins, which had 
been built ihto a dwelling-house, have been 
again cleared out, and its two end walls 
now form two arches about eight yards 
apart, where may be seen several shields 
bearing the arms of Percy, Lucy, Tempest, 
&c. in good preservation. 


WALES. 


The great viaduct across the Dee, in 
the Vale of Llangollen, is nearly com- 
pleted. It is upwards of 1,530 feet in 
length, or nearly one-third of a mile, and 
stands upwards of 150 feet above the level 
of the river, or 30 feet higher than the 
great viaduct at Stockport, and 34 feet 
higher than the bridge at Menai. It is 
supported by 19 arches of 20 feet span. 
It has been erected by Messrs. Makin, 
Mackenzie, and Brassy, contractors, at a 
cost of more than 100,000/. being up- 
wards of 30,0007. more than the Stock- 
port viaduct. The cost of the timber 
required to form scaffolding, &c. for its 
erection was 15,000/. and between 300 
and 400 masons were employed during 
the whole time of construction. Within 
a few miles distant there is another viaduct 
in course of building across the valley of 
Ceiriog, which will be upwards of 120 
feet high, and will have 10 arches of 45 
feet span, and one of 120 feet, the entire 
length being at least 850 feet. 

Oct. 6. The Lord Bishop of St. David’s 
consecrated the new parish church of St. 
John’s, Pembroke-dock. 

Llanddewi-brefi church has been re- 
opened for divine service, after having 
been thoroughly repaired. The whole 
cost of the repairs and alterations was 
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defrayed by contributions. Among the 
subscribers were the Society for Building 
Churches in England and Wales, 100/. 
Queen Dowager, 201. the Lord Bishop of 
St. David’s, 20/. It contains pews for 
350 persons, all free. 


SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 8. The Adelphi Theatre, at Glas- 
gow, was burnt down. At the moment 
the flames broke out the company was re- 
hearsing a new piece, called ‘‘ The Ocean 
Monarch ; or, the Ship on Fire,” and as 
the captain was reprehending his imaginary 
crew for endangering the ship by smoking 


tobacco, he himself observed real flames 
bursting out in the upper part of the 
gallery, and quickly creeping from the 
north to the south of the building. The 
alarm was immediately given throughout 
the green-room and all the other parts of 
the house, and the astounded performers 
speedily made their escape to the outside, 
carrying nothing with them but the clothes 
in whieh they stood. Before they could 
gather resolution to go back for the re- 
covery of their property, the fire had at- 
tained the mastery in every part of the 
house. The loss is estimated at 10,000/. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, Xc. 


GAzETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Nov. 2. Royal —, to be Colonels Com- 
mandant, — s A, Munro and Sir 
H. D. Ross, K.C.B.; to be Colonels, brevet 
Colonel Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, C.B. Lieut.- 
Colonels H. W. Gordon, W. .D. Jones, W. B. 
Dundas, C.B. and C. Cruttenden ; to be Lieut.- 
Colonels, brevet Majors G. James, C. H. Ne- 
vitt, J. Bloomfield, H. Palliser, A. Macbean, 
R. L. Garstin, J. A. Wilson, R. Tomkyns, H. 
Williams, and R. G. B. Wilson. 

Nov. 3, 81st Foot, Major W. H. C. Welles- 
ley, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. H. Farrant to be 
Major.—To be Gentlemen of her Majesty’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, Augustus 
De ——. O'Kelly, esq. vice Vardon; Gre- 

Grant Foote, esq. vice Ashford. 

ov. 8. Henry Halford Vaughan, esq. M.A. 
Barrister-at-Law, to be Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 

Nov. 9. Thomas Meggison, late of Shilving- 
ton Westhouse, and now of Stamfordham 
Heugh, both co. Northumberland, in compli- 
ance with the will of Elizabeth Rochester, of 
Whalton in the same county, spinster, to take 
the name of Rochester only. 

Nov. 10. 69th Foot, Major C. J. Coote to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, by purchase.—Capt. J. W. L. 
Paxton to be Major. 

a 17. 8lst Foot, Capt. H. Renney to be 
ajor. 

‘ov. 21. _Major-Gen. Sir Robert William 
Gardiner, K.C.B. to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of Gibraltar.—Philip D. 
Souper, esq. to be Registrar of the Court of 
First Instance for Mauritius.—James Stewart, 
esq. to be Deputy Queen’s Advocate for the 
Island of Ceylon.—Edward Palmer, esq. to be 
her Majesty’s Solicitor General for Prince 
Edward Island.—Paul Edmund de Strzelecki, 
esq. to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil 
Division of the Third Class or Companions of 
the Order of the Bath.—Her Majesty has been 
pleased to place the Turks and Caicos Islands 
under the supervision of the Governor of 
Jamaica, and to appoint Frederick Henry 
Alexander Forth, esq. to be President of the 
Council of Government of the said islands. 

Nov, 24. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. W. J. Ridley to be Captain and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—44th Foot, Major A. H. Ferryman, to 
be Lieut.-Colonel.—Capt. N.S. Gardiner, to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. T. St. George Lister, 
6th Dragoon Guards, to be Major in the Army. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Capt. E. N. Trowbridge to the Amazon; F. 
A. Fanshawe to the Daphne. 

Commander H. S. Hawker to the Orestes ; 
Mr. S. Nollath to the Plumper steam-schooner. 

Lieut. F. S. M‘Gregor to be flag-Lieutenant 
of the Ocean. 





EccLEsIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. B. Allen, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Bristol. 

Rev. F. S. Bevan, to be an Hon. Canon of Norw. 

Rev. S. Clissold, to be an Hon. Canon of Norw. 

Rev. J. Frampton, to be an Hon. Canon of 
Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Garton, to be an Hon. Canon of Peter- 
re. 

Rey. J. Jones, to be an Hon. Canon of St. Da- 


vid’s, 
Rev. F. J. Smith, to be an Hon. Canon of Wells. . 


Rev. J. H. Ashhurst, Great Milton V. Oxf. 

Rev. R. Baker, Compton Martin R. Som. 

Rev. T. B. Baker, St. Peter’s Epicopal Chapel, 
Pimlico, P.C. London. 

Rev. T. B. Bawner, South Shore P.C. Bispham, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Beckett, St. Mary Magdalene, Har- 
low, P. C. Essex. 

Rev. J. B. Brodrick, Sneaton R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. Browne, St. John’s P.C. Cleobury 
Mortimer, Salop. 

Rev. T. Carson, Scarning R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Carter, Burythorpe R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Carter, Great Beauchamp R. Berks. 

Rev. R. Chambers, Summer’s Town P.C. 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 

Rev. C. N. Dealtry, Ortwell R. Norfoik. 

Rev. J. Fyler, St. Ann’s, Sutton R. and P.C. of 
Kingston-upon-Soar, Notts. 

Rev. W. N. Griffin, Ospringe V. Kent. 

Rev. M. J. G. Hawtrey, Chilton Canteloe R. 
Somerset. 

7. - Hussey, St, James’s Chapel P.C. Lam- 

eth. 


Rev. W. Hyde, Donyatt R. Somerset. 

Rev. E. Jones, St. John the Evangelist, Lyne- 
sark and Softley P.C. Durham. 

Rev. Sir C. R. Lighton, Bart. Ellastone V. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. E. Lillingston, St. George’s P.C. Edgbas- 
ton, Warwickshire. 

Rev. W. Marcon, Edgefield R.. Norfolk. 
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Rev. C. J. D. Marsden, Bolton-on-Dearne V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Metcalfe, Osmotherly V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. Mortlock, All Saints with St. Leonard’s 
V. Leicester. 

Rev. H. Nanney, Caenby R. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. C. J. Newdigate, Hallam Kirk V. Derby. 
v. O. F. Owen, Burstow R. Surrey. 

Rey. L. Parkin, South Kelsey R. Linc. 

Rev. G. Poole, New District of Saltley P.C. 
Aston-juxta-Birmingham. 

Rev. T. Ravenhill, Arlingham V. Glouc. 

Rev. G. H. Repton, Hinckley V. with Stoke 
Golding R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. Reynolds, Rotherfield Peppard R. 


Oxon. 
Rev. J. Rigg. New Mills P.C. Derbysh. 
bs obbins, Repps with Bastwick P.C. 


orf. 
ae. G. Schiffner, Amport with Appleshaw V. 
ants. 
Rev. T. H. Sharpe, Codicote V. Herts. 
Rev. H. Socket, Bignor with Sutton R. Sussex. 
Rev. I. Spooner, Edgbaston R. Warwickshire. 
Rev. J. C. Stretch, Penkhull P.C. Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire. 
Rev. F. Tate, Girton R. Cambridgeshire. 
Rev. R. R. Tatham, Dallington V. Sussex. 
Rev. W. Thorn, St. Matthias-at-the-Link P.C. 
Leigh, Worcestershire. 
Rev. E. Titley, Burwardsley P.C. Cheshire. 
Rev. W. Tomkins, Kensington Chapel P.C. 


Bath. 

Rev. T. Tudball, Markland St. Peter’s P.C. 
Torrington, Devon. 

Rev. J. D. Watherstone, Lianrothal V. Heref. 

Rev. J. G. Webster, Bawdeswell R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Weigall, Trinity Church, Hurdsfield 
P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Wigson, Rushmere V. Suffolk. 

Rev. B. Willmore, Trinity Church P.C. West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. T. Butler, B.D. to Lord Nelson. 
Rev. S. R. Cattley, M.A. to the Lord Mayor of 
London. 
Rev. T. H. Greene, to the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
Rev. J. Hull, to the Bishop of Manchester. 
{it will be seen that the two latter appoint- 
ments were misstated in our last number.) 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. F. C. Plumptre, D.D. to be Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univ. of Oxford. 

The Rev. H. W. Cookson, D.D. to be Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univ. of Cambridge. 

Thos. Babington Macaulay, esq. to Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

Rev. W. Cole, to be Master of the Collegiate 
Grammar School, Southwell, Notts. 

Rev. W. Fletcher, to be Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Wimborne Minster, Dorset. 

Rev. E. Huxtable, to be Vice-Principal of the 
Wells Theological College. ‘ 

David Power, esq. to be Recorder of Ipswich. 

Mr. Alex. J. Scott, M.A. of Glasgow, to be 
Professor of English language and literature 
in Univ. college, London. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct.10. At Bodmin, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Prideaux Brune, a son and heir.—At Berke- 
ley-sq. the wife of H. H. H. Hungerford, esq. 
a dau.——16. At Rowdell House, Sussex, the 
wife of Charles Montague Chester, esq. a son. 
——17. At Oaklands, Dursley, Glouc. the wife 
of E. A. Freeman, esq. a dau.——18. At Brigh- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Cruikshank, Bombay 
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Eng. a dau.—20. At Lynmouth, North De- 
von, the wife of E. Warburton, esq. a son and 
heir.——22. At Brussels, the wife of Capt. 
Algernon Greville, a son.——23. At Clapham- 
common, the wife of Daniel a. Rucker, 

.a son.——At Quedgeley House, Glouc. the 
wife of John Curtis Hayward, esq. a dau.—— 
25. In Fitzroy-sq. the wife of Lionel Oliver, 
esq. a dau.—-—26. ‘The wife of Brent Spencer 
Follett, esq. of Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, a 
son.——27. At Glencorse, near Edinburgh, 
the lady of Sir Charles M. Ochterlony, Bart. a 
son.-——At the Elms, Chudleigh, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Lethbridge, adau.——29. In Hyde- 
park-sq. Mrs. Edward Baldwin, twin sons.—— 
31. In Salisbury, Lady Roper, dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Canon Bouverie, a dau. 

Lately. At Devonport, the wife of Capt. Sir 
P. Maitland, of the San Josef, a dau. 

Nov.1. At —— ardens, the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird, a dau.——2. The wife 
of Alexander Powell, of Hurdcott, Wilts, esq. 
a dau.——3. At Whiligh, Sussex, the wife of 
George C. re esq. a son.——6. At 
Lisbon, the wife of Wm. Rob. Ward, esq. of 
her Majesty's Legation, a dau.——7. At Ick- 
worth, Lady Alfred Hervey, a son.——8. In 
Cleveland-sq. the Countess of Sandwich, a 
dau.—— At Kentish Town, Mrs. William Riv- 
ington, a son.——At Longford Castle, the Vis- 
countess Folkestone, a dau.u——11. At Halkin- 
st. West, the wife of Lieut.-Co)]. Vansittart, a 
dau.——16. At Salhouse hall, Norfolk, the 
wife of Richard Ward, esq. a son and heir.—— 
17. At Corwar House, the wife of Rigby 
Wason, esq. ason.——18. At East Hill, Wands- 
worth, Mrs. John Gough Nichols, a son.—— 
In Abbey-place, St. John’s Wood, Mrs. W. E. 
Knobel, a son.——20. In Hyde-park-gardens, 
the wife of Wm. Vansittart, esq. a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July13. At Jullundur, Bengal, Edw. Courte- 
nay Thorpe, M.D. Assistant-Surgeon 7th Light 
Cav. to Sarah-Medows, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Nicholson, K.H. late 55th Regt. and 
of Lady Hill, Morayshire. 

Aug.1. At Badagama, Ceylon, John Scott, 
esq. M.D. to Louisa Burton Watson, of Glou- 
cester-road, Hyde Park-gardens, seventh dau. 
of the Rev. John Watson, D.D. Vicar of Den- 
ford-cum-Ringstead, Northamptonsh, 

9. At Madras, John Wilson, M.D. to Lucy- 
Harriett, elder dau. of Fhomas P. Turner, esq. 
of Great Ormond-st. and grand-dau of the late 
Thomas Turner, esq. Exeter. 

21. At Winsley, William Hitchcock Morgan 
Williams, esq. of Eastcott House, Urchfont, 
Wilts, son of the late Rev. W. M. Williams, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Thomas Groom, esq. 
of Bradford. 

24. At St. Luke’s, Old-street, the Rev. Lewis 
Marcus, M.A. Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Fins- 
bury, to Catherine, dau. of the late William 
Saunders, esq. of Southampton. 

29. At St. Paneras, B. J. Littlehales, esq. 
second son of the Rev. J. G. Littlehales, of 
Chalstow Rectory, Bucks, to Catherine, sixth 
dau. of John Risdon, esq. 

30. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
George Gardener Harter, M.A. Rector of Cran- 
field, Bedfordsh. eldest son of James Collier 
Harter, esq. of Broughton-hall, Manchester, to 
Elizabeth-Jessy, only child of the Kev. James 
Beard, M.A. of Oxford-terr. Hyde-park. 

Sept. 5. At West Hackney, Henry Groom 
bridge, esq. to Ann-Brown, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Watson, Vicar of ay te 
stead, and Great Doddington, Northamptonsh. 
—At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, G. W. Repton, 
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esq. M.P. for St. Alban’s, to Lady J. S. Fitz- 
ld, only dau. of the Duke of Leinster.—— 
< Kenwyn, John Abernethy Warburton, esq. 
B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, to Clara, 
second dau. of Henry Lambe, a. solicitor, of 
Truro.— At yoy? hee ot Richard Rogers 
Coxwell, esq. of Dowdeswell House, Glouc. 
eldest son of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, to 
Ellen, only child of Godfrey _ ~ Massy 
Baker, esq. grandson of Hugh last Lord 
Massy.——At Geddington, Northamptonsh. 
John Stevenson, esq. of Regent-sq. and of 
King’s-road, Bedford-row, to Sophia-Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. William Church, 
of Hampton, Middlesex.—— At Brighton, 
Thomas William, youngest son of the late 
Cort Thomas Innes, R.N. to Adelaide-Sophia- 
Chicheliana, relict of T. H. Sympson, ~ of 
the Bengal Civil Serv. and dau. of the late 
Chicheley Plowden, esq.—-At Newchurch, 
I. W. the Rev. Arthur J. Wade, M.A. Incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Ryde, I. W. to Emma- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Bree- 
don, Rector of Pangbourne, Berks. —— At 
Brighstone, I. W. John Kelk, esq. of South-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. to Rebecca-Anne, dau. of George 
Kelk, esq. of Braehead-house, Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire——At St. Pancras, Charles-Edward, 
youngest son of John Baily, esq. of Blandford- 
$4: to Sarah, youngest dau. of the late James 
eddell Bridger, esq. of Belmont Chigwell. 
—At Stratford, Essex, Capt. Smith, 30th 
—— son of Rev. H. Smith, Stoke, Surrey, to 
Lydia, dau. of 8. Nicoll, esq. Court-lodge, 
Sussex.——At Kerry, Montgomerysh. the 
Rey. Alfred Hensley, M.A. to Frances-Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. William Morgan, 
Vicar of Kerry.——At Bexley, the Rev. George 
A. Langdale, M.A. second son of Marmaduke 
Langdale, esq. of Gower-st. and Garston 
House, Godstone, Surrey, to Elizabeth-Bu- 
chanan, second dau. of Henry S. H. Wollaston 
esq. of Welling, Kent.—At Clapham, Richar 
Ravenhill, esq. of Clapham Common, to Laura, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Puckle, esq. 

6. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Thomas- 
George, eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Baring, Bart. to Elizabeth-Harriet, third 
dau. of Henry Charles Sturt, esq.——-At St. 
Clement Danes, William Carr, of Stackhouse, 
Yorksh. and Lincoln’s-inn-fields, esq. to An- 
nie-Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Robert 
Hopper, British Chaplain at Baden- Baden.——. 
At Tocthan: ton, Capt. Edward Watts, late of 
the Bengal Horse Art. to Maria, second dau. 
of Major-General Swiney, Bengal Art, —— At 
Maidwell, the Rev. Martin Johnson Green 
B.D. Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Winterbourne Abbas with Staple- 
ton, Dorset, to Eliza-Lama-Catherine, second 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Holdich, Rector 
of Maidwell.—At Dover, Thomas Slater, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Jane, dau. of the late William 
Holgate, esq. of Stainton Cotes, Yorkshire, and 
—_— of the late C. Beverley, esq. of Gray’s 

nn. 

7. At St. Thomas, Exeter, Devon, John Ar- 
thur Gardner, esq. barrister-at-law, of Chan- 
cery-lane, to Miss Elizabeth Atkins, of St. 
Thomas.——At Sidmouth, George Gutteres, 
esq. of em a ag to Caroline-Mary, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Slessor, of Broadway, Sid- 
mouth.— At Battersea, Robert Harrison, esq. 
of Seoningieies Hall, to Emily, youngest dan. 
of Sir William Struth, of or.——At Ports- 
mouth, Capt. Henry Houghton, 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, to Anne-Sophia-Veall, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Greetham, esq. of Portsmouth.——At 
Stamford, Major Woodrooffe, of Hampstead, 
late we Art. to Charlotte, third dau. of T. 
G. Arnold, esq. M.D. of Stamford.—At Great 
Yarmouth, Mr. Steward Johnson, to Emma- 
Lacon, youngest dau. of Edward Youell, esq. 
banker.——aAt St. Luke’s, Cheetham-hill, Thos. 


Henry Sale, esq. Capt. Bengal Eng. to Maria, 
second dau. of G. Ravenhill, esq. of Manches- 
ter.—At Leamington, Robt. Humphrey Havi- 
land, esq. 62 Regt. to Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
Joseph staff, esq. of Cambridge-sq. late 
President of the Medical Board, Calcutta.—— 
At Shrewsbury, the Rev. John Manley Lowe, 
Vicar of Abbat’s Bromley, Staffordshire, 
and Chaplain to the Marquess of Anglesey, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas Suet, esq. of 
Shrewsbury.— At Malta, Wm. Winthrop, esq. 
United States Consul, to Emma, dau. of the 
late Sir ‘Wm. Curtis, Bart. 

8. At Paris, Richard Bunce, esq. son of the 
late Capt. Bunce, R.N. to Leopoldine-Blanche- 
Emily, 2d dau. of Gaspard Adolphus Fauche, 
esq. late her Majesty’s Consul at Ostend. 

9. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. Capt. T. White, 
22d Regt. to Georgiana-Isabella, ree dau. 
of the late Col. Moodie, late 104th Regt.——At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, A. W. Dickson, esq. 
17th Foot, to Sarah-Alicia, only dau. of E. 
Ackland, esq. R.N.——At Stewkley, Bucks, 
Edward Smith, esq. of Uxbridge, to Catherine- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late John Cowie, 
esq. of Streatham. 

11. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Henry Stan- 
bury Buck, only surviving son of the late Thos. 


Buck, esq. of ‘Twickenham, to Elizabeth-Ann, 


eldest dau. of the late John Strickland Rigge, 
esq. of Cheapside. —— At yy Arthur 
Becher Pollock, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Selina-Mary, ——- 
dau. of the late J. H. Eccles, esq. of Plymouth. 

12. At Hinton-in-the-Hedges, Archibald 
Stirling Gilchrist, esq. only son of the late 
Capt. Gilchrist, R.N. to Sophia-Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Hon. H. W. Ryland, a member 
of the Legislative Council of Lower Canada.——. 
At Wisbeach, James Lyall, esq. of Berham- 

re, Bengal, to Frances-Hannah, dau. of 

sy Augustus Ward, esq.—aAt Corfu, Ben 
Hay Martindale, Lieut. Royal ~~ to Mary- 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late P. Knocker, 
= of Dover, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
John Hollams, of Upper Deal.—At Glanmire, 
near Cork, Lieut. Frederick C. Herbert, R.N. 
to Bessie-Newenham, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Henry Stuart, 69th Regt. —— At St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, Henry Steel Shaw, esq. of 
Melbourne, second son of the late John - 
bergh Shaw, esq. of Russell-sq. to Ann, oalr 
dau. of Capt. Robert John Fayrer, R.N.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Alexander Clendind- 
ing Lambert, esq. of Cranmore Park, to Emma- 
Maria, dau. of the late Guy Lenox Prendergast, 
esq. of Grafton-st. and formerly M.P. for Lym- 
ington.——At St. Marylebone, Robert Grant, 
esq. late Madras Civil Serv. to Isabella-Char- 
lotte, eldest surviving dau. of James William 
Grant, esq. B.C.S. and of Elshies, Morayshire. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Sforrar, 
M.D. of Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. to Lucy, 
se dau. of W. J. Warren, esq.—At St. 

eorge’s, Hanover-sq. Frederic Johu Farre, 
M.D. second son of John Richard Farre, M.D. 
to Julia-Fanny, second dau. of K. Lewis, esq. 
of Stratford-pl. Cavendish-sq.—-At St. James’s, 
arg Ba Rey. Charles Abbot Stevens; 
M.A. of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, to Hannah- 
Isaacson, elder dau. of the late Capt. Andrew 
King, RN. and niece of Vice-Adm. Sir Edward 
D. King, K.C.H.——At Forton, Hants, Wil- 
liam Jenny Pengelley, esq. R.M. to Myra- 
Mary, dau. of F. G. Farrant, surgeon 1st Devon 
Militia. 

13. At Lantwit Major, Glamorgansh. Edwd. 
Caleb Colton, esq. son of the Rev. W. Collins 
Colton, of Cheltenham, to Lydia, relict of John 
Bevan Morgan, esq. and sister of David Thomas 
esq. of Pwilywrach House. — At the Old 
Church, St. Helen’s, the Rev. Joseph Baldwin 
Meredith, Incumbent of St. George’s, Kendal, 
to Anne-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
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Haddock, esq. the Groves, near St. Helen’s.—— 
At Wonston, the Rev. Francis —— capone 
M.A. only son of Capt. Seymour, R.N. of Castle 
Grove, Bampton, Devon, to anon ee 
second dau. of the Rev. Alexander Dallas, 
Rector of Wonston, Hants.——At Clevedon, 
Lieut.-Col. David Forbes, Bombay Army, to 
Angelina, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, and 

rand-dau. of the late Sir William Beaumaris 

ush, of Wimbledon-house, Surrey. —— At 
Fareham, Hants, T. M. C. Sharland, esq. of 
Cheriton Fitzpane, son of Wm. Sharland, esq. 
of Exeter, to Ann, second dau. of Edward Shar- 
land, esq.—At Whitchurch, Little Stanmore, 
the Rev. S. F. Cumberlege, Vicar of Astwood, 
Bucks, to Marion, third dau. of Fletcher Nor- 
ton Balmain, esq. 

14. At Camberwell, James-Willyams, eldest 
son of the late Rev. T. Grylis, of Cardynham, 
to Caroline-Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John C. Millett, of Penpol, near Hayle.--—At 
Wilmington, the Rev. Thomas Crick, Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge, Public Orator of 
that University, and Rector of Staplehurst, 
Kent, to Frances-Katherine, only dau. of the 
Rev. George Miles Cooper, Vicar of Wilming- 
ton.—At Clifton, Major Fitzherbert, of the 
Rifle Brigade, to Susan, second dau. of the late 
Michael Hinton Castle, esq. of Stapleton-grove. 
—At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Dr. Henry 
Letheby, of the London Hospital, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Carter, of York-pl. Portman-sq.—— At 
Brighton, the Rev. Robert Seymour Nash, M.A, 
Curate of Stone, Worcestersh. to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the Right Hon. William Yates 
Peel, of Baginton Hall, Warwickshire.——At 
St. Marylebone, Charles Easton, second son of 
James Spooner, esq. of Morfa Lodge, Carnar- 
vonsh, to Mary, second dau. of the late George 
Barker, esq. F.R.S. of Springfield, near Bir. 
mingham.——At Paddington, Alexander Cock. 

. burn, esq. of Edinburgh, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Charles Page, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde 
Park.——At® St. Olave’s, Hart-st. George Moul- 
trie Salt, esq. of Shrewsbury, to Elizabeth- 
Amy, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Letts, M.A. 
Rector of the above parish.——At Chiswick, 
Capt. Smart, K.H. R.N. to Elizabeth-Isabella, 
only dau. of the late —— > esq. of 
Fleet-st. banker, and of Chiswick, Middlesex. 
—At Berne, James George Clements, esq. of 
Gonville and Caius Coll. Cambridge, second 
son of the late Rev. J. S. Clements, of Lower 
Clapton, Middlesex, to Aline-Isabelle, eldest 
dau. of the late F. W. Storry, esq. of York. 

15. At Paddington, T. E. Biedermann, esq. 
to Mary-Ann Wood, of Ashwell-villa, Bays- 
water, relict of John Wood, esq. of Berners-st. 
and eldest dau. of Wm. Fenton, esq. of York- 
road, Lambeth. 

16. At Hackney, Edward Hamilton, elder 
son of Capt. Thomas Hoskins, R.N. to Susan- 
nah, elder dau. of the late Joseph Nalder, esq. 
of Grove-pl. Hackney.——At Naples, Edward 
John Vesey Brown, esq. Capt. 88th Regt. eldest 
son of Southwell Brown, esq. of Mount Brown, 
co. Limerick, to Rose-Augusta, dau. of Vice- 
Adm. Sir William Parker, Bart. G.C.B. Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean.—At 
Kensington, Charles William Treagose Crause, 
esq. of Brixton, Surrey, to Lucy-Lamb, of 
Thurloe-pl. Brompton, sixth dau. of the late 
Benjamin Oakley, esq. of Beckenham, Kent. 

18. At Stillor; near Dublin, Charles 
Brent Wale, of the Gord, Cambridgesh. esq. 
second son of the late Gen. Sir Charles Wale, 
K.C.B. to Henrietta, third dau. of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin.——At Streatham, 
William, fourth son of Joseph Wooler, esq. of 
Whitfield-hall, Wolsingham, Durham, to Hen- 
rietta, eldest dau. of Henry Wooler, esq. of 
Upper Tulse-hill. i . 

19. At Petersham, Surrey, Frederick Friend, 
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esq. of Richmond, Surrey, to Fanny, eldest 
child of the late Frederick ,» esq. of Chat- 
ham-pl.—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Thomas Owen Knoz, R.N. to Louisa-Isabel 

only dau. of the late Major-Gen. Darby Grif- 
fith, of Pedworth House, Berks.—-At All 
Souls’, ay tw William Henry, eldest son 
of William Sewell, esq. of Plaistow, Essex, to 
Julia, eldest dau. of George Piggott, esq. of 
Moscow.—At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, R. Au- 
brey Cartwright, esq. son of the late W. R. 
Cartwright, esq. M.P. for Northamptonsh. 
and of ecote, to oy eldest dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, of Swan- 
bourne, Bucks. ——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
sq. Capt. Cumming, 52d Light Inf. son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. James Cumming, to Anna- 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late James West, 
esq. of an ay ON | St. Pancras, the 
Rev. George Alford, B.A. of Aston Sandford, 
Bucks, to Lucretia-Reid, youngest ee 
dau. of the late Joseph Field, esq. of Hatfield, 
Herts.——At Ilfracombe, Capt. Francis Gres- 
ley, E.1.C.S. to Mary, widow of Russell Ken- 

ii, a and dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Thorp, Rector of Burton Overy, Leicestersh. 
——At Walcot, George Ramsey Maitiand, esq. 

randson of the late Sir Alex. Gibson Mait- 

nd, Bart. to Alice-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Josiah Nisbet, esq. Madras Civil Serv.—— 
At Oxford, Edward Harcourt Longden, esq. of 
Agra, third son of the late J. R. a esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons, to Sophia- lizabeth, 
eldest dau. of C. J. Waddell, esq.——At Ayr, 
N.B. David Wilson, esq. solicitor, Ayr, to 
Sophia-Catherine, relict of F.C. Pyman, esq. 
surgeon, of Bury St. Edmund’s, and younger 
dau. of the late Lieut. Charles Rowning, 14th 
Bengal Nat. Inf. 

20. At Ballimore House, Argylesh. John 
Campbell, esq. of Possil, to Elizabeth-Alexan- 
der, youngest dau. of M. N. Campbell, esq. of 
Ballimore.—aAt Ballimore House, Argylesh, 
Lieut.-Col. Hagart, E.1.Co’s. Serv. late Adj.- 
Gen. Bombay Army, to Colina-Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late Donald Mac Lachlan, cn 
At Huddersfield, the Rev. Edward Sandford, 
son of the Rev. aw Sandford, of the 
Isle of Up Rossall, Salop, to Mary, dau. of 
Joseph Armitage, esq. of Milnsbridge House, 
Huddersfield.——At Alford, Lincolnsh. John 
Huish, esq. of Breadsall, Derbysh. to Alice, 
dau. of Titus Bourne, esq.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Bertie Williams Wynn, esq. 
yen son of the Right Hon. Sir Henry 

; Wynn, G.C.H. to Marion, second dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir James Limond, 

-B. —At Eccles, Robert Adair Ramsay, esq. 
M.D. M.R.C.S. Edinb. of Fleetwood-on-Wyre, 
to Fanny-Harriett, eldest dau. of Edward Con- 
nell, esq. Manchester.——At Thorverton, Ben- 
1 Sparrow, esq. of Cattedown, Plymouth, 
to Elizabeth-Penfound, only dau. of the late 
Lieut. Lewis Reynolds, R.N. 

21. At Plymouth, Major Cuddy, 55th Regt. 
to Mace-Wynne, fourth dau. of W. H. Hawker, 
esq.——At Paddington, Charles, son of Wil- 
liam James Wilson, esq. of Manchester, to 
Josephine, youngest dau. of John Braham, 
esq. of Gloucester-road, Hyde-park- ens. 
——Oswald Bloxsome, esq. only son of Oswald 
Bloxsome, esq. of Raugus, Sidney, New South 
Wales, to Isabella, youngest dau. of Daniel 
Charles Rogers Harrison, esq. of Doughty-st. 
—At Chard, William Trenchard, —- of 
Maudmein, Thorncombe, Dorset, to Mary- 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Jacob Can- 
ning, esq. of Hertford.——At Westerham, 
Thomas J. Jones, esq. of Oxford Lodge, Croy- 
don, to Ellen, only child of the late Joseph Vere, 
esq. of Norwood.——At Greenwich, Arthur 
Ellis, esq. of Dublin and Ardee, to Eliza-Anna, 
only dau. of H. W. Lord, esq. of the Crescent, 
Croom’s-hill, At Essendon, the Rey. Henry 
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Dewson, Rector of Great Munden, Herts, 
second son of the Right Hon. George Dawson, 
to Anne, second dau. of the Hon. Baren Dims- 
dale, of Camfield-pl. Herts. 

22. At Falmouth, Edmund Backhouse, of 
Darlington, banker, to Juliet-Mary, only dau. 
of Charles Fox, esq. Perran Arworthal, Cora- 


wall. 

23. At Cheltenham, the Rev. James Fisher, 
B.A. of Worcester Coll. Oxford, and Curate of 
St. Mary’s, to Ann-Matilda, youngest dau. of 
the late T. P. W. Butt, esq. of Arlecourt, near 
Cheltenham. —~— At Greatham, Hants, 8 
Jewkes Wambey, esq. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Wambey, of St. John’s, near Worcester, 
to Louisa-Jane, youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Holland, Precentor and Prebendary of Chi- 
chester.——At Newcastle-upon-T'yne, Matthew 
Robert Bigge, esq. son of Charles Bigge, esq. 
of Linden, Northumberland, to Mildreda, 
youngest dau. of Col. Bell, of Fenham Hall. 
——Thomas William Bowlby, esq. to Frances- 
Marion, dau. of Pulteney Mein, esq. of Glen- 
cartholm, Dumfriesshire.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, Mark, second son of the late Edward 
Boyd, esq. of Merton Hall, co. Wigton, N.B. 
to Emma-Anne, relict of Robert Coates, esq. 
of Montague-sq. F 

26. At Camberwell, Henry, third son of 
W. B. Gurney, esq. of Denmark-hill, to Phebe- 
Wichenden, second dau. of the late William 
Whitchurch, of Salisbury.—— At Finchley, 
Samuel Harvey, eldest son of J. A. Twining, 
esq. to Rosa, youngest dau. of the late William 
Herring, esq. of Hethersett Hall, Norfolk,—— 
At Worcester, Charles Harcourt, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange, to Louisa, second dau. of 
William Manning, esq. of Worcester.——At 
Little Sheiford, Cambridgesh. Charles James 
Law, esq. of Oxford, to Sarah-Hannah, only 
dau. of James Edmund Law, esq. of the Manor 
House, Little Shelford.——At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Francis Nathaniel Greene, esq. 
of Bernard-st. to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Thomas Ebsworth, esq. of Rodney-st.——At 
the Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, Richard Joseph, 
eldest son of Richard Walmes/ey, esq. of Rams- 
gate, to Louisa-Harriet King, of Siloane-st. 
only child of the late John Brook King, esq. 
——At Beaminster, Robt. Gray Watson, esq. 
son and heir of J. Watson, esq. of Ballydarton, 
co. Carlow, to Margaret-Christian-Jane, only 
child of Henry Perin Steele, esq. R.N. Deputy- 
Lieut. and Justice of the Peace for Dorset.—— 
At Chelsea, Edward Atkins, esq. of a 
ton, to Marion-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Fynmore, R.M.——William Hobart, 
eldest son of the late Rev. William Rees, Head 
Master of the North Walsham Grammar 
School, and Rector of Horsey, Norfolk, to 
Maria-Anne, eldest dau. of James Drane, esq. 
of Feltwell.—At Newtownbreda, Matthew 
Blakiston, esq. eldest son of Major Blakiston, 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, to Anne, dau. of 
Richard B. Blakiston Houston, esq. of Orange- 
field, co. Down.——At Bramshaw, William 
Robert Preston, esq. of Minesteed Lodge, New 
Forest, Hants, to Maria-Isabella, fourth dau. 
of Thomas Deane Shute, esq. of Bramshaw Hill. 

27. At Yarmouth, 1. W. Robert Richards 
Christie, esq. son of the late D. Christie, esq. 
of Montague-sq. to Augusta-Isabella, dau. of 
William Eardly Amiel, esq. R.N.——At Cam- 
berwell, Charles Frederic, eldest son of Thos. 
Devas, esq. of Dulwich Common, to Leonora, 
youngest dau. of Henry Alexander, esq. of 
Clarendon-p!. Hyde-park,——At Congresbury, 
Edward Curtis Fownes, esq. late Capt. 64th 
Regt. to Mary-Margaret, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late John Haythorne, esq. formerly of 
Hill House, Gloucestersh.——At Lee, Kent, 
Capt. Alexander R. Dallas, 1st Regt. Madras 
Army, to Emily-Georgina, second dau. of 
Capt. — Andrews, formerly of the 18th 


Light ‘oons.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. John Lipscomb, esq.’ of Alresford, Hants, 
surgeon, to Jessie, youngest dau. of the late 
John Moore, esq. of Newport, Isle of Wight. 
——At St. Paul’s Church, Cornwall, the Rev. 
C. B. Gribble, to Catharine, youngest dau. of 
James Jackson, esq. Comm. Hon. E.I.Co’s. 
Service, 

28. At Alphington, Walter-Copleston, eldest 
son of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe, of Warlegh 
to Charlotte, only dau. of the Rev. Richar 
Ellicombe, Rector of Alphington.——At St. 
Peter’s, Thanet, James Thorne, second son of 
James George, esq. of Cotham-hill, near Bris- 
tol, to Sarah-Rosalie, second dau. of the late 
John Woodruffe, esq. Barrister-at-Law.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Francis, only son of 
the Rev. F. W. J. Vickery, M.A. to Harriette- 
Ellen, elder dau. of J. T. Clement, _~ of 
a Stourton, the Rev. Wm. John 
Bucknall Estcourt, fifth son of Thos. Grimston 
Bucknall Estcourt, esq. of Estcourt, co. Glou- 
cester, to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. 
John Drake, Rector of Stourton, Wilts. ——At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edward Robert Sim- 
mons, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
to Jane, second dau. of the late Robert Colmer, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, and the Rookery, Yox- 
ford, Suffolk.—At Durham, Francis-Marcus, 
fourth son of the late Rev. Gilbert Beresford, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Green, 
esq. of Old Elvet, Durham. —— At Christ 
Chureh, Virginia Water, Joseph Dingwall, 
esq. to Elizabeth Hird, of Sunningdale, Sur- 
rey, widow of the Rev. Joshua 8. Hird, and 
dau. of the late Philip Bedwell, esy. of Clap- 
ham-common.——At Nostell Priory, Robert 
Manners Croft, esq. eldest son of the Ven. the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, to Cecilia-Isabella, 
eldest dau. of Charles Winn, esq. of Nostell 
Priory. —— At Lindhurst, New Forest, the 
Right Hon. Lord Manners, to Lydia-Sophia, 
third dau. of Capt. William Bateman Dash- 
wood, R.N. 

29. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
J. D. Winslow, Vicar of Napton-on-the-Hill, 
Warw. io Harriet, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Gotobed, esq.—In Norwich, the Hon. Wm. 
Wells Addington, eldest son of the Right Hon. 
and Rev. Viscount Sidmouth, to Georgiana- 
Susan, eldest dau. of the Hon, George Pellew, 
D.D. Dean of Norwich. 

30. At Weare Gifford, Edward Pearee, esq. 
Dorchester, to Clara-Jane, dau. of the late Rev. 
John Palmer, Torrington, Devon.——At Ham- 
common, Watson Ward Hayne, esq. of Dorset- 
sq. to Julia, youngest dau. of the late George 
Johnston, esq. of ‘Tan-y-Graig, Carnarvon,— 
At Christ Church, Marylebone, Alexander 
Stewart, esq. M.D. Inspector-Gen. of Military 
Hospitals, to Frances-Eliza, widow of the late 
James Brown, esq. of the Island of St. Vincent. 

Oct. 2. At Herne-hill, Henry Devereux, 
third son of William Pritchard, esq. of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, to Elizabetih-Isabella, youngest 
dau. of P. N. Tomlins, esq. of Painters’ Hall. 
——In Plymouth, John T. Gregg, esq. eldest 
son of the Jate James Gregg, esq. Clerk of the 
Peace, of Londonderry, to Susanna-Elizabeth, 
em dau. of the late W. G. Williamson, esq. 


3. At Tor, Capt. Aldridge, R.N. to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Pil- 
kington, R.E. Inspector of Fortifications, — 
At Shawell, Leicestershire, the Rev. Edward 
Rawnsley, M.A. to Mary-Jeannette, relict of 
the late Rev. George Kennard, of Gayton 
House, Northamptonshire. 

24. At Castle Archdall, co. Fermanagh, the 
Rev. Michael Burke, eldest son of William 
Malachi Burke, of Ballydugan, co. Galway, 
esq. to Isabella Mary, fourth daughter of the 
late James Clarke, of Sid Abbey, Devon, esq. 
and niece of Mrs, Archdall of Castle Archdall. 
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OBITUARY. 


Viscount MIDLETON. 

Nov.1. At Pepper Harrow, Surrey, 
aged 42, the Right Hon. George Alan 
Brodrick, fifth Viscount Midleton (1717) 
and Baron Brodrick, of Midleton, co. 
Cork (1715), in the peerage of Ireland; 
and second Baron Brodrick of Pepper 
Harrow, in the peerage of England (1796). 

His Lordship was born June 10, 1806, 
the only son of George the fourth Vis- 
count, Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, and 
his fifth child by his second wife, Maria, 
daughter of Richard Benyon, esq. of 
Gidea Hall, Essex. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, August 12, 1836. 

He married May 14, 1833, Miss Ellen 
Griffiths, and has left issue, whether a son 
or no we are notinformed. Otherwise he 
is succeeded by his cousin Charles Brod- 
rick, esq. barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
the late Archbishop of Cashel. 

At an inquest held on his Lordship’s 
body it appeared that his death had been 
occasioned by the fumes of charcoal. He 
had latterly resided almost entirely alone, 
and his surgeon said that he had always 
considered his Lordship an eccentric man, 
and of a very wayward disposition. 

The clergyman of the parish stated that 
in July 1847 Lord Midleton came to him, 
and communicated the intelligence that 
her Ladyship had left him, and that it was 
all his own fault. He had frequently 
since appeared in a very unhappy state of 
mind. The jury came to the following 
verdict: ‘‘ We find that the Right Hon. 
George-Alan Viscount Midleton, in a 
certain room in Pepper Harrow mansion, 
Pepper Harrow-park, in the parish of 
Pepper Harrow, within the county of 
Surrey, did on Wednesday, the Ist of 
November, 1848, destroy his own life, he 
being at the time ina state of temporary 
insanity.”’ 





Hon. anp Rev. Dr. WELLESLEY. 
Oct. 21. At his house in the College, 
Durham, in his 72nd year, the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerald Valerian Wellesley, D.D. 
Canon of Durham, Rector of Bishop- 
wearmouth, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Chaplain of Hampton Court 
Palace; brother to the Duke of Wellington. 
Dr. Wellesley was born on the 7th Dec. 
1776, the sixth but fourth surviving son 
of Garrett first Earl of Mornington, by the 
Hon. Anne Hill, daughter of Arthur first 
Viscount Dungannon. He was entered as 
a nobleman of St. John’s college, Cam- 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXX. 


bridge, where (under the name of Wesley) 
the degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him in 1792. In 1805 he was presented 
by Earl Cadogan to the rectory of Chelsea, 
Middlesex, which he retained until 1832. 

During his incumbency the new church 
of St. Luke was erected, and the old 
church near the bridge was converted into 
a chapel of ease. The first stone of the 
new church was laid by the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the 12th Oct. 1820. 

In 1827 Dr. Wellesley was collated by 
Bishop Barrington to the living of Bishop- 
wearmouth, of the declared value of 2,899/. 
and with a population of 27,000; and in 
the same year he was made a prebendary 
of Durham. The declared value of his 
prebend is 3917, but this gives no evidence 
ofits real value. Dr. Wellesley was also a 
chaplain of the Chapel Royal at Hampton 
Court. When the Duke of Wellington 
became Prime Minister, it was universally 
supposed that he would elevate his brother 
to a bishopric ; indeed, efforts were made 
by some parties to induce him to do so, 
but in his own emphatic way he declined. 
In his comparatively private sphere Dr. 
Wellesley was much respected by all classes 
of the community for his kind and con- 
ciliatory manners, and the unvarying be- 
nevolence of his disposition. 

Dr. Wellesley married, June 2, 1802, 
Lady Emily Mary Cadogan, eldest daughter 
of Charles-Sloane first Earl Cadogan ; 
and by that lady, who died Dec. 22, 1839, 
he had issue three sons and four daughters : 
1. Emily-Anne-Charlotte, married in 1836 
to the Hon. and Rey. Robert Liddell, Vicar 
of Barking, in Essex, fifth son of Lord 
Ravensworth; 2. Arthur-Richard, Captain 
in the Rifle brigade, who died in 1830, in 
his 16th year; 3. Georgiana-Henrietta- 
Louisa, married in 1827 to the Rev. 
George Darby St. Quintin, Rector of 
Broughton, Hampshire ; 4. the Right 
Hon. Mary - Sarah Viscountess Chelsea, 
married in 1836 to her cousin, Henry- 
Charles Viscount Chelsea, son and heir 
apparent of Earl Cadogan; 4. Cecil- 
Elizabeth, married in 1842 to the Hon. 
George Augustus Frederick Liddell, Cap- 
tain in the Scots Fusilier Guards, sixth 
son of Lord Ravensworth; 6. Charles ; 
and 7. George-Grenville, Commander 
R. N. 

It is supposed that the rectory of 

Bishopwearmouth will now be divided 

into four districts—St. Thomas’s Chapel, 

South Hilton, Ryhope, and Bishopwear- 

mouth. The presentation is in the hands of 
40 
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the bishop of the diocese. It is not de- 
finitively known whether or not the 
canonry will be filled up. 





Srr Rosert Harwanp, Bart. 

Aug.18. At Wherstead Park, Suffolk, 
aged 83, Sir Robert Harland, the second 
Baronet (1771), of Sproughton in that 
county, a Deputy Lieutenant of Suffolk. 

He was the only son of Admiral Sir 
Robert Harland the first Baronet, by his 
second wife, the daughter of Colonel Row- 
land Reynold, granddaughter and heir of 
Col. John Duncombe. He succeeded his 
father Feb. 21, 1784. 

He married in May 1801, Arethusa, 
daughter of Henry Vernon, esq. of Great 
Thurlow, Suffolk, and neice to Francis 
Earl of Shipbrooke. By that lady he had 
no issue, and the Baronetcy has become 
extinct. 

Sir Robert Harland has bequeathed a 
legacy of five hundred pounds to each of 
the Suffolk Hospitals. 





Sir R. D. Horn-Evruinstone, Barr. 

Oct. 11. At Logie, Aberdeenshire, aged 
83, Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphin- 
stone, of Horn and Logie Elphinstone, 
Bart. a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was the only surviving son of Gen. 
Robert Dalrymple, who assumed the 
names of Horn-Elphinstone, and died in 
1794, by Mary, daughter and heir of Sir 
James Elphinstone, of Logie. 

In early life he served in the army, 
from which he retired with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

He was created a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom by patent dated Jan. 16, 1828. 

He married, May 21, 1800, Graeme, 
daughter of Colonel David Hepburn, a 
younger son of Hepburn of Congalton, 
and had issue nine sons and four daugh- 
ters, who place the name of Dalrymple 
after Elphinstone: viz. 1. Elizabeth-Mag- 
dalene, deceased; 2. David-Robert, also 
deceased ; 3. Sir James, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title ; 4. Hew-Drummond, 
who married, in 1838, Helen-Catharine, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Heron Maxwell, Bart. and has 
issue; 5. Mary-Frances, married in 1830 
to Patrick Boyle, esq. eldest son of the 
Right Hon. David Boyle, President of the 
Court of Session, and cousin to the Earl 
of Glasgow; 6. Louisa-Sarah; 7. Fran- 
cis-Anstruther; 8. Stair, deceased; 9, 
Charles ; 10. John-Hamilton, Captain in 
the Scots Fusilier Guards; 11. Ernest- 
George-Beck, who died in 1844, aged 24; 
12. Henrietta-Marion; and 13. George- 
Augustus-Frederick. 

The present Baronet was born in 1805, 


[ Dec. 


and married, in 1836, Mary, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir John He- 
ron Maxwell, Bart. and has issue. 





Lrevt.-Cox, Str Ropert Movusray. 

Oct. 10. At Cockairnie, Fifeshire, 
aged 73, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Robert Mou- 
bray, K.H. a Deputy Lieutenant and ma- 
gistrate of Fifeshire. 

He was descended from an ancient 
family long seated at Cockairnie, and was 
the son and heir of Robert Moubray, esq. 
by Arabella, daughter of Thomas Hussey, 
esq. of Wrexham, co. Denbigh. His 
younger brother was the late Adm. Sir 
Richard Hussey Hussey, K.C.B. Heen- 
tered the army as Ensign in the 80th Foot, 
Aug. 24, 1795, became Lieutenant Feb. 
2, 1796, and Captain, Aug. 3,1799. In 
Aug. 1796, he marched with the troops 
under Sir James Craig from Cape Town 
to Saldanha Bay, and he was present at 
the surrender of the Dutch fleet to Adm, 
Lucas. In 1799, he was appointed Aide- 
de-camp to the Earl of Guilford, Gover- 
nor of Ceylon ; from whence, in 1801, he 
embarked for Egypt, under the orders of 
Colonel Wellesley (now Duke of Welling- 
ton). In 1803 he was again in Ceylon 
under Major-Gen. Hay Macdonald; and 
he was for some time on the staff of Gen. 
Sir Josiah Champagne. 

On the 2nd Oct. 1806, he was ap- 
pointed Major of the 96th Foot ; and on 
the 4th June, 1813, brevet Lieut.-Colonel. 
He afterwards retired on half-pay of the 
Sicilian regiment. 

He had succeeded to the estate of Cock- 
airnie, and part of the barony of Inver- 
keithing, on the death of his father in 
1794; and on the 20th April, 1825, he 
was knighted by King George IV. at Carl- 
ton Palace, in consideration of his ancient 
and honourable descent. 

He married in Sept. 1807 Laura, fourth 


‘daughter of William Hobson, esq. of 


Markfield, in Middlesex, and had issue 
four sons and seven daughters. His eldest 
son, Robert-Frederick-North-Bickerton, 
was born in 1808, and is a Captain in the 
Fifeshire militia. The second, Richard- 
Hussey-Charles, a Captain in the Ist Ma- 
dras cavalry, died in 1843. The third, 
William-Hobson, is a Lieutenant R.N. ; 
and the youngest, Edward, is a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, 





ReAR-ADMIRAL DE STARCK. 

Sept. 4. In Kensington-crescent, aged 
84, Mauritius Adolphus Newton de Starck, 
esq. Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

He was a son of Charles Sigismond 
Baron de Starck, an officer in the Imperial 
army, who settled in England in 1753, 
and married Martha, sister to the late Ad- 
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miral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Bart. and to Mrs. 
Grey, of Southwick, mother to the first 
Countess Grey, and consequently great- 
grandmother of the present Earl. 

He entered the Navy as midshipman in 
the Barfleur, 98, bearing the flag of Vice- 
Adm. Barrington, in June 1780, from 
which he was removed into the Ambus- 
cade of 32 guns, commanded by the Hon. 
Captain Conway (afterwards Lord Hugh 
Seymour), under whom he served in that 
frigate, and the Latona, 38, at the relief of 
Gibraltar, and until the peace of 1793. 

Mr. de Starck was next placed under 
the care of Capt. the Hon. James Luttrell, 
then commanding the Ganges, 74. On 
leaving that ship he proceeded to the coast 
of Africa in the Grampus, 50, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Edward 
Thompson ; and on his return from thence 
he joined the Irresistible, 74, Commodore 
Sir A. S. Hamond, Bart. in which ship he 
continued until 1786, when he removed 
into the Pearl, 32, commanded by the Hon. 
Seymour Finch, with whom he remained 
until that frigate was put out of commis- 
sion. During the Spanish armament, Mr. 
de Starck served in the Canada, 74, under 
Lord Hugh Seymour, by whose recom- 
mendation he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, Nov. 22, 1790. 

With the exception of his receiving an 
appointment to the Salisbury, 50, and 
being obliged to quit that ship through ill- 
health, we now lose sight of Lieutenant de 
Starck till 1797, when, having volunteered 
his services to assist in suppressing the 
disgraceful mutiny at the Nore, he was 
appointed to command the Eclipse gun- 
brig, armed for that purpose with long 
Dutch 24-pounders and heavy carronades, 
and manned with volunteers, part of whom 
were soldiers. 

During the ensuing seven years Lieute- 
nant de Starck successively commanded 
the Suwarow armed lugger, Liberty brig, 
and Milbrook schooner, in which last 
vessel he was frequently engaged with the 
enemy, both on the coasts of France and 
Spain. In Sept. 1801 he captured the 
Baptista Spanish privateer of eight guns, 
and shortly afterwards repelled a night 
attack made upon the Milbrook by some 
gun-boats near Gibraltar, one of which 
opened her fire before she was discovered, 
but sheered off on receiving a broadside, 
which was supposed to have proved fatal 
to her, as she disappeared in an instant, 
although then nearly alongside of the 
British schooner. 

In Aug. 1802 Lieut. de Starck paid off 
the Milbrook, but recommissioned her 
for Channel service, on receiving a promise 
of early promotion from Earl St. Vincent, 
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to whom the Duke of Clarence had written 
in his favour, at the recommendation of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. He ob- 
tained the rank of Commander May 1, 
1804; and was appointed to the Hound 
sloop of war, then at Jamaica; but the 
late Viscount Melville permitted him to 
exchange into the Tartarus bomb, on the 
Downs station, which vessel he continued 
to command until she was ordered to 
undergo repair, and a change of equip- 
ment, when he was superseded at his own 
request. 

During Lord Howick’s naval adminis- 
tration, Capt. de Starck obtained the 
command of the Avon, 32, in which he 
was employed on Channel service until 
ordered to escort, from Spithead to the 
Baltic, the Neva, a Russian man-of-war, 
which had recently returned from a voyage 
of discovery. Hostilities having then com- 
menced between Alexander and Napoleon, 
it was not considered prudent for her to 
proceed to Russia without the protection 
of a British vessel. For the performance 
of this friendly office, the Czar presented 
Capt. de Starck with a breakfast service 
of plate, and a purse of 100 guineas. 

On her return from the Baltic, the Avon 
was selected to carry out Mr. Erskine, 
H.M. Minister to the United States of 
America, on which service she proceeded 
in the autumn of 1806, contending with 
contrary winds nearly the whole of her 
voyage to Chesapeake bay. On his way, 
Captain de Starck fell in with the Regulus 
French 74, by which ship he was chased 
for eight hours, right before the wind, his 
pursuer within gun-shot, and repeatedly 
firing upon him. Fortunately, a violent 
squall suddenly came on, of which he 
promptly availed himself, by hauling up 
several points, unperceived by the enemy, 
who ran so far to leeward before the 
weather cleared up that she was then 
scarcely visible. 

Having thus skilfully escaped from 
further annoyance, Captain de Starck pur- 
sued his voyage with all possible expedi- 
tion, and landed Mr. Erskine at Anna- 
polis Royal, on the 30th October. Re- 
turning from thence, he fell in with an 
English 74, the Captain of which ship 
sent him to Bermuda, with instructions 
to place himself under the orders of Vice- 
Adm. Berkeley, Commander-in-chief on 
the Halifax station, by whose directions 
he was shortly after ordered to carry home 
the intercepted despatches of Mons. Vil- 
laumez, which had been taken out of an 
American vessel examined by the Avon, 
on her passage from the Chesapeake. 

Capt. de Starck arrived at Spithead on 
the 14th Jan. 1807 ; and was soon after- 
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wards superseded, in consequence of his 
having been promoted to post rank on the 
25th Sept. preceding. A change of mi- 
nistry taking place about the same period, 
he was doomed to the mortification of 
continuing on shore during the remainder 
of the war. 

The highly respectable gentleman whose 
services we have been describing, was the 
original inventor of the now well-known 
method of projecting a rope by means of 
powder and shot, the practicability of 
which contrivance he proved by repeated 
experiments made on the river Thames, 
in 1789. A description of Captain de 
Starck’s apparatus, and a plate shewing 
the manner in which he used it, will be 
found in the valuable work published by 
Rear-Adm. Ekins, on the subject of 
‘¢ Naval Battles.’’ Captain de Starck was 
also the inventor of an Applicative Compass 
for taking bearings on a Chart, which is 
described in Nicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal, vol. xii. p. 224. 

Capt. de Starck was likewise the author 
of ‘‘ A Monody on the late Lord Nelson,’’ 
which was publicly recited on the stage of 
the Richmond theatre, Dec. 3, 1805. 

He married, Ist, Miss Houghton, of 
Bramerton, co. Norfolk, in right of whom, 
during her life, he was possessed of a con- 
siderable estate in that county; 2ndly, 
Aug. 30, 1807, Miss Kent, niece to the 
late Sir Thomas Kent, which lady had the 
honour to be given away by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, by whom 
Captain de Starck was afterwards ap- 
pointed one of his Royal Highness’s 
equeries ; a distinction the more flattering, 
as it was conferred by that illustrious 
personage without any solicitation on the 
part of our gallant and deserving officer. 

He was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, Noy. 25, 1841. 

Carrain F. Marryat, R.N. 

Aug. 2. At his residence, Langham, 
Norfolk, in his 56th year, Frederick Mar- 
ryat, esq. Captain R.N., C.B., and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, F.R.S. 
and F.L.S. 

Capt. Marryat was descended from 
one of the French refugees who came to 
England after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and was the second son of 
Joseph Marryat, esq. of Wimbledon-house, 
Surrey, an eminent West India merchant, 
Chairman of Lloyd’s, and M.P. for Sand- 
wich, by Charlotte, third daughter of 
Frederick Geyer, esq. a distinguished 
American loyalist. He was born in Lon- 
don July 10, 1792. Having acquired the 
rudiments of education at an academy in 
the immediate vicinity of the metropolis, 


he was sent to a classical school at Pon- 
der’s End, kept bya Mr. Freeman. It 
is to be hoped that the discipline of the 
school, described by the hero of his earliest 
novel, is no true picture of the treatment 
he experienced at Ponder’s End; but the 
following anecdote suggests that, of what- 
ever punishments were in course of inflic- 
tion at that seat of learning, he was likely 
to have come in for his due share. The 
master, coming into the school one day, 
saw young Marryat standing upon his 
head. Surprised at this reversal of the 
ordinary practice of mortals, he inquired 
the reason of it, when the lad with au- 
dacious readiness replied, ‘‘I had been 
trying for three hours to learn my lesson 
on my feet, but I couldn’t; so I thought 
I’d try whether I couldn’t learn it on my 
head.’’ There is no reason to doubt him 
when he says, ‘‘ Superior in capacity to 
most of my schoolfellows, I seldom took 
the pains to learn my lesson previous to 
going up with my class. I was too proud 
not to keep pace with my equals, and too 
idle to do more.’’ But he acknowledges 
that, besides ‘‘a little Latin and less 
Greek,’’ he made some proficiency in 
mathematics and algebra. 

Withdrawn from this school, he was 
placed with a teacher of mathematics in 
London, under whose tuition he remained 
a year, and on the 23rd Sept. 1806, he 
entered the Navy as a first-class boy, on 
board the Impérieuse, 44 guns, com- 
manded by the illustrious Lord Cochrane. 
During his service under this gallant 
officer, which lasted till the 18th Oct. 1809, 
he took part in more than fifty engage- 
ments, in which many ships of war and 
merchantmen were cut out, off the coast 
of France and in the Mediterranean. 

Having chased a ship into the Bay of 
Arcupon, which sought safety under a 
battery, Lord Cochrane resolved to cut 
her out, and young Marryat was one of 
the boarding party. He followed closely 
the First Lieutenant, who headed the ex- 
pedition, and who at length, after his 
party had sustained a severe loss, suc- 
ceeded in gaining the deck of the enemy. 
He had scarcely done so when, struck by 
thirteen musket balls, he fell back a corpse, 
knocking down his follower in his fall, 
who was trampled on and almost suf- 
focated by his shipmates, who, burning to 
revenge their leader, rushed forward with 
impetuous bravery. The vessel captured, 
an examination took place of the bodies of 
the killed and wounded. Marryat was 
numbered among the former, and being 
in a state of stupor was unable to deny 
the doom assigned to him. But soon ar- 
rived the surgeon and his assistants, and 
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with them came a midshipman who bore 
no good-will to Marryat. This worthy 
youth, seeing the supposed lifeless body of 
his comrade, gave it a slight kick, saying, 
‘*Here is a young cock that has done 
crowing! Well, for a wonder, this chap 
has cheated the gallows!’’ This saluta- 
tion, with its comment, revived the almost 
expiring energies of the other, who faintly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You are a liar!’’ a retort 
which, notwithstanding the melancholy 
scene around, produced a roar of laughter. 

Shortly after this he was engaged in a 
rather ‘‘ untoward’’ enterprise. His ship 
fell in with a vessel of a suspicious ap- 
pearance. It was under French colours, 
which it soon hauled down, shewing no 
others, and threatening to fire into the 
English ship if it attempted to board her. 
Upon this, she was boarded and taken, with 
a loss of twenty-six killed and wounded 
on her side, and of sixteen on ours ; and 
not till then was it discovered that she 
was a Maltese privateer, and a friend, who 
had made a like mistake in supposing her 
opponent to be French. After this un- 
fortunate mistake, the Impérieuse pro- 
ceeded to Malta. 

It was while lying in this harbour that 
one night, a midshipman,—a son of the 
celebrated William Cobbett,—fell over- 
board. Young Marryat jumped in after 
him, and held him up till a boat was 
lowered to their assistance. For this 
daring and humane act he received a cer- 
tificate from Lord Cochrane. 

The road from Barcelona to Gerona, 
which latter place was besieged by the 
French, had been completely commanded 
by them, for they had possession of the 
castle of Mongat. On the 3lst July, 
1808, Marryat had a hand in the reduc- 
tion and levelling of that fortress. This 
proceeding greatly delayed the transmis- 
sion of the enemy’s stores and provisions 
which were designed for their operations 
in Catalonia ; so much so, indeed, that on 
one occasion the French general was under 
the necessity of abandoning the whole of 
his artillery and field ammunition. During 
these operations he was twice wounded, 
and he a third time sustained injury in the 
defence of the castle of Rosas, under Lord 
Cochrane. On the arrival of the Impé- 
rieuse in the bay, she perceived that the 
castle of Trinidad,—the maintaining of 
which was essential to the preservation of 
the main fortress,—had been so hotly 
bombarded by the enemy, that the British 
portion of the garrison had withdrawn 
from it. Lord Cochrane, therefore, taking 
with him a party of officers and seamén, 
amongst whom was Mr. Marryat, went on 
shore, and defended the fortress for some 
days,—indeed, until the main fortress was 
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taken, notwithstanding that the castle, by 
this time a complete ruin, was attacked, 
sword in hand, by 1,200 chosen men of 
the enemy. 

When Lord Cochrane proceeded against 
the boom constructed by the enemy, be- 
fore he sent in the fireship to attack the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads, Mr. 
Marryat was in one of the explosion ves- 
sels, commanded by Capt. Ury Johnson, 
which his lordship led for that purpose. 
For his gallantry on that occasion, he re- 
ceived a certificate from Capt. Johnson, 
who brought his services under the notice 
of the Admiralty, and for his whole con- 
duct in the Mediterranean he was recom- 
mended in Lord Cochrane’s despatches. 

The log of the Centaur, 74, flag-ship of 
Sir S. Hood, attests, that in Sept. 1810, 
he jumped overboard and saved the life of 
a seaman named John Mowbray, who had 
fallen from the main-top; and in 1811, 
when on his passage to join the Zolus, 
on the American station, he leaped over- 
board, and endeavoured to save a seaman 
named John Walker, but did not succeed 
in doing so. But we must give this inci- 
dent in his own words:—“ One of the 
fore-topmen, drawing water in the chains, 
fell overboard ; the alarm was instantly 
given, and the ship hove to. I ran upon 
the poop, and, seeing that the man could 
not swim, jumped overboard to save him. 
The height from which I descended made 
me go very deep in the water, and when I 
arose, I could perceive one of the man’s 
hands. I swam towards him: but, Oh 
God! what was my horror, when I found 
myself in the midst of his blood. I com- 
prehended in a moment that a shark had 
taken him, and expected that every instant 
my own fate would be like his. I wonder 
Thad not sank with fear: I was nearly 
paralysed. The ship, which had been 
going six or seven miles an hour, was at 
some distance, and I gave myself up for 
gone. I had scarcely the power of reflec- 
tion, and was overwhelmed with the sud- 
den, awful, and, as I thought, certain ap- 
proach of death, in its most horrible shape. 
In a moment I recollected myself; and I 
believe the actions of five years crowded 
into my mind in as many minutes. I 
prayed most fervently, and vowed amend- 
ment, if it should please God to spare me. 
I was nearly a mile from the ship before I 
was picked up; and when the boat came 
alongside with me, three large sharks were 
under the stern. These had devoured the 
poor sailor, and, fortunately for me, had 
followed the ship for more prey, and thus 
left me to myself.” 

Whilst in the olus, he jumped over- 
board and saved the life of a boy, for 
which he received a certificate from Capt. 
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Lord James Townshend ; nor was this the 
sole testimonial of approbation accorded 
to him by that gallant officer. He had 
previously been mainly instrumental in 
saving the frigate from shipwreck during 
a tremendous hurricane. The ship was on 
her beam-ends, and her top-masts and 
mizen-masts had been blown over the side, 
when the question arose, who would be 
found daring enough to venture aloft, and 
cut away the wreck of the main-topmast 
and the main-yard, ‘‘ which was hanging 
up and down, with the weight of the top- 
mast and topsail-yard resting upon it.’”’ 
We must let Marryat tell how he con- 
ducted himself in this case of awful sus- 
pense and dismay :—-‘' Seizing a sharp 
tomahawk, I made signs to the captain 
that I would attempt to cut away the 
wreck, follow me who dared. I mounted 
the weather-rigging: five or six hardy 
seamen followed me: sailors will rarely 
refuse to follow when they find an officer 
to lead the way. The jerks of the rigging 
had nearly thrown us overboard, or jammed 
us with the wreck. We were forced to 
embrace the shrouds with arms and legs ; 
and anxiously, and with breathless appre- 
hension for our lives, did the captain, offi- 
cers, and crew, gaze on us as we mounted, 
and cheer us at every stroke of the to- 
mahawk. The danger seemed passed 
when we reached the catharpens, where 
we had foot-room. We divided our work, 
some took the lanyards of the topmast- 
rigging, I the slings of the main-yard. 
The lusty blows we dealt were answered 
by corresponding crashes, and at length 
down fell the tremendous wreck over the 
larboard gunwale. The ship felt instant 
relief; she righted, and we descended 
amidst the cheers and the congratulations 
of most of our shipmates.’’ For this heroic 
deed, Lord James Townshend gave him a 
certificate, and reported him to have 
“* conducted himself with so much cou- 
rage, intrepidity, and firmness, as to merit 
his warmest approbation.”’ 

When he belonged to the Spartan, he 
was put ip command of a boat, and cut 
out the Morning Star and Polly, pri- 
vateers, from Haycock’s Harbour, and 
likewise a revenue cutter and two pri- 
vateers in Little River. 

Mr. Marryat obtained his promotion 
as Lieutenant in 1812, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed to 1’Espiegle, 
Captain J. Taylor, in the West Indies. 
Whilst on service in this vessel, he once 
more risked his life, in an unsuccessful 
attempt tu save the life of a sailor, who 
had fallen overboard in a heavy sea. 
Lieutenant Marryat was picked up, ut- 
terly exhausted, more than a mile and 
a half from l’Espiegle. Having burst a 


blood-vessel, he was left behind in the 
West Indies, in sick quarters, and after a 
time was sent home invalided. 

In Jan. 1814, he joined the Newcastle, 
58, Captain Lord George Stuart, and led 
an expedition which was dispatched to 
cut out four vessels off New Orleans. 
This he did with the loss of one officer 
and twelve men. He acquired his Com- 
mander’s rank in 1815, and in 1820 com- 
manded the Beacon sloop at St. Helena, 
from which he exchanged into the Roserio, 
18, in which vessel he brought home du- 
plicate despatches, announcing the death 
of Napoleon. He was now actively en- 
gaged in the Preventive Service, in which 
he effected thirteen seizures. Appointed 
to the Larne, 18, in March 1823, he 
sailed to the East Indies, where, until the 
Burmese war in 1825, he was fully em- 
ployed as senior officer of the naval forces, 
the order of Commodore Grant being 
that none should interfere with or super- 
sede him. Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
commander-in-chief, was received on board 
the Larne at Calcutta, and Commander 
Marryat led the attack at Rangoon. When 
Captain Chads, of the Arachne, relieved 
him in September, 1824, he had lost nearly 
the whole of his ship’s company. He 
now proceeded to Penang and Calcutta, 
returning to Rangoon in December, 1824, 
and in the following February sailed with 
the late Sir Robert Sale, of glorious me- 
mory, on an expedition to reduce the ter- 
ritory of Bassein. On his return in April, 
having successfully performed his perilous 
duty, he was promoted to a death vacancy, 
and commanded the Tees, which, on her 
arrival in England, he paid off. 

Captain Marryat commanded the Ari- 
adne in the Channel and Western Islands, 
from Nov. 1828 to Nov. 1830. Twice 
thanked for his services in the Burmese 
war by the Governor-General of India, 
he received three letters of thanks from 
Sir Archibald Campbell, commander-in- 
chief of the forces, and was five times re- 
commended by him. He was likewise 
thanked for his expedition with Sir Robert 
Sale, and was three times recommended 
and thanked by Commodore Coe. In 
June, 1825, he received the decoration of 
C.B. and,—an honour, a record of which 
must not be omitted,—he was presented 
with a medal by that admirable institution, 
the Humane Society, for his daring and 
humane exertions to save the lives of so 
many men. That society has not on its 
list a name so worthy of honour as that of 
Marryat. 

In 1837 the Captain published ‘‘ A Code 
of Signals for the Use of Vessels employed 
in the Merchant Service.’’ That admi- 
rable invention is now in use in the royal 
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and mercantile service, not only of this 
country but of foreign nations. He twice 
received the thanks of the Ship Owners’ 
Society for it, and, the publication having 
been translated into French in 1840, was 
brought under the notice of Louis Phi- 
lippe, from whom he received the gold 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

In connection with this last distinction, 
we have a story to relate which we are 
sorry to feel ourselves constrained to tell, 
because it presents our late King in a light 
in which it is not pleasant,and has not been 
customary, to regard him. William IV. 
had read and had been delighted with 
‘‘Peter Simple.’’ It was likely that so 
true and striking a picture of naval life 
and manners would have captivated a 
sailor, He expressed a wish to see the 
author. The Captain, standing in an 
ante-room in his favourite attitude, of 
which the reader will form a notion by 
turning to his portrait by W. Behnes, (his 
arms crossed,) the King cume forth, and 
observing him, asked a gentleman in wait- 
ing who he was. The Captain overheard 
the question, and said, addressing the 
gentleman, ‘‘ Tell his Majesty I am Peter 
Simple.’’ Upon this, the King came for- 
ward, and received him graciously. Some 
time after this his Majesty was waited 
upon bya distinguished member of the 
government, to request permission for the 
Captain to wear the order conferred upon 
him by the King of the French, and to 
obtain, if not some further promotion, 
some higher distinction for one who had 
so long and ably served his country. The 
former request was granted as a matter of 
course ; and as to the latter, the King 
said, ‘* You best know his services ; give 
him what you please.’’ The minister was 
about to retire, when his Majesty called 
him back. ‘‘ Marryat! Marryat! by-the- 
bye, is not that the man who wrote a book 
against the impressment of seamen ?’’ 
‘*The same, your Majesty.’’ ‘Then he 
shan’t wear the order, and he shall have 
nothing,” said his Majesty. 

Every reader will make his own com- 
ment upon this. The work in question 
had been written by a man who had the 
best interests and the honour of his pro- 
fession at heart, who had done much to 
maintain them, and whom the Earl of 
Dundonald,—best known as Lord Coch- 
rane, the hero of Basque Roads,—in a letter 
recently written, has thus characterized :— 
‘* He was brave, zealous, intelligent, and 
even thoughtful, yet active in the per- 
formance of his duties.’’ 

In 1829 Captain Marryat turned his 
attention to authorship, and having pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Naval Officer, or Frank 
Mildmay,’’ the reception of which gave 
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him encouragement, he set to work with 
an earnestness and a zeal which he brought 
to all his undertakings. ‘‘The King’s 
Own,’’ ‘‘ Peter Simple,’”’ and ‘‘ Jacob 
Faithful,’’ followed each other in rapid 
succession. To these he added, in the 
course of a few years, ‘‘ Japhet in Search 
of a Father,’’ ‘‘ Newton Forster,”’ ** Mid- 
shipman Easy,’ ‘‘ The Pacha of Many 
Tales,’’ ‘* The Poacher,’’ ‘“* The Phantom 
Ship,”’ “ Snarley Yow, or the Dog-Fiend,’’ 
‘¢ Percival Keane,’’ ‘‘ Masterman Ready,’’ 
“Poor Jack,’’ ‘*The Settlers,’’ ‘ Olla 
Podrida,’’ ‘‘ Diary in America,’’ in Two 
Parts; ‘‘ Monsieur Violet’s Adventures,”’ 
&c. All these works obtained a consider- 
able popularity, and even gained the au- 
thor a reputation which very few modern 
writers of fiction have succeeded in ac- 
quiring. 

It would be unprofitable to dwell upon 
the genius of Marryat as a novelist. is 
merits lie upon the surface, and are ob- 
vious to every man, woman, and child, 
who take up one of his works and find 
themselves unable to lay it down again. 
He tells plainly and straightforwardly a 
story, tolerably well constructed, of diver- 
sified incidents, alive with uncommon cha- 
racters, and, as his experience was large 
and had been acquired over a wide ex- 
panse, he had always something to tell 
which would excite curiosity or rivet at- 
tention. He had one quality in common 
with great men, and in which men of 
finer genius than himself have been de- 
ficient,—a thorough manliness of heart 
and soul, which, by clearly shewing him 
what he was able to accomplish, preserved 
him against the perpetration of that sub- 
lime nonsense and drivelling cant. which 
now-a-days often pass for fine writing and 
fine sentiment. 

His ‘‘ Diary in America’’ gave great 
offence on the other side of the Atlantic. 
We do not know whether the captain ever 
regretted it, but it was an ill-advised pub- 
lication, and was certain, from its tone as 
well as its matter, to wound deeply a gal- 
lant and sensitive people, who, say what 
some few of them may to the contrary, 
are anxious to stand well in the estima- 
tion of the mother country. But that 
this work was written with malice pre- 
pense against the Americans we cannot 
believe, for the author’s venerable mother 
is a native of the United States ; and it 
may be pleasing to our brother Jonathan 
to know, what we are pretty certain is the 
fact, that from that lady he inkerited the 
energy of will and the vigour of mind 
which he displayed in all the occurrences 
of his life. 

Captain Marryat had been seriously ill 
for more than a year, from the bursting of 
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a succession of blood-vessels, which for- 
bade all hope of his recovery. 

He married Catharine, daughter of Sir 
Stephen Shairp, formerly Chargé d’Af- 
faires at the Court of Russia, by whom 
he has left six children. He had two 
sons in the Navy. The elder was a 
Lieutenant, and bade fair to have proved 
himself a worthy son of his father. He 
jamped overboard and saved the life of a 
seaman in the Tagus, and his exertions at 
the wreck of the Syphax were of the most 
heroic kind. He perished with nearly the 
whole of his crew in the wreck of her 
Majesty’s steamer Avenger ; the news of 
which, arriving in February last, very 
materially affected his father’s health. 
The younger son is still a midshipman, 
and has, we are told, displayed great 
talents as an hydrographer.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany (with a portrait by W. 
Behnes). 





Rev. Ricwarp Scort, B.D. 
Oct.6. At his apartments, Park-street, 
Grosvenor-square, where he had been re- 
siding during the past five months for the 
benefit of medical treatment and advice, 
the Rev. Richard Scott, B.D. of Shrews- 
bury. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
the late Rev. George Scott, of Betton 
Strange, near Shrewsbury (who for a short 
time held the rectory of Berrington, Salop), 
by Lucretia Anne, daughter of Charles 
Cockburn, esq. of Brentford. He was 
born December 3rd, 1780, at Old Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. In early life he was a 
pupil for some months at the Royal Free 
Grammar School of Shrewsbury, and thence 
removed to Harrow. Subsequently he was 
a member of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
and was ordained to a curacy in the vici- 
nity of that city. In 1807, on the death 
of the Rev. Forester Leighton, he was 
presented to the vicarage of Condover, 
near Shrewsbury, which after a few years 
he vacated, and was succeeded there by 
the late Dr. Gardner. In 1808 he held 
the appointment of one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales. As a clergyman he was es- 
teemed by his rustic flock for diligence in 
his pastoral duties, and an anxious regard 
both for their temporal and their spiritual 
welfare. 

The announcement of his decease caused 
in Shrewsbury an universal expression of 
sorrow, as a bereavement of no common 
occurrence; for he was a general philan- 
thropist, a truly upright and honourable 
man, and his death to that town will not 
occasion only the transient regret soon 
to be forgotten, but the sensation of a loss 
eee to be repaired, inasmuch as his 
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name is sanctified in acts told and untold 
of pure beneficence, and will long be as- 
sociated with the locality in the feelings 
and hearts of many who were favoured 
with his friendship, or may have been par- 
ticipators of his kindness and patronage, 
his chief delight being to do good to those 
around him by such endeavours as might 
promote happiness and prosperity. His 
ample fortune was rendered subservient to 
the most valuable of all purposes—the be- 
nefit of the community ; and in this he has 
blest and honoured Shrewsbury by his resi- 
dence therein. This has been particularly 
manifested during the past fifteen years of 
his life, in the course of which Mr. Scott 
has expended upwards of thirteen thousand 
pounds in public improvements alone. 
Of this sum at least ten thousand has 
been bestowed in adorning seven of the 
churches in the town, by the introduction 
of many costly and beautiful windows of 
stained glass, by a timely repair, and se- 
curing from the ravages of time such 
restorations to decayed portions of edifices 
as were required, whereof an example is 
strikingly exhibited in the venerable Abbey 
and St. Giles’s churches; the latter he 
entirely repewed, and gave a new pulpit 
and desk; and in the former, by many 
extra pews and free sittings, provided great 
additional accommodation for the humbler 
and other classes of persons attending 
divine service; by three handsome altar 
screens, and suitable decorative furniture 
for pulpits and chancels ; by embellishing 
and painting the interiors, &c.; by the 
gift of organs, and services of communion 
plate, and church service books for the 
desk and holy table; by ample donations 
in aid of endowments; inclosing burial 
grounds, particularly that of St. Julian’s, 
and the architectural character given to 
the south side of that edifice ; and making 
decent and convenient approaches to the 
House of Prayer; all of which, in their 
respective progress, were directed to be 
completed in the most substantial and 
effective manner, and of the best mate- 
rials. The interior of the spacious Music 
Hall at Shrewsbury received its elegant 
and tasteful beauty at his charge, and, 
with the brilliant-toned organ, cost little 
short of eleven hundred pounds. The 
ancient Market House in the same town 
was the last public work which received 
his kind attention, in the renovation of 
those parts which had yielded to time and 
the weather. Friable stone has given place 
to sound materials and neat workmanship, 
in no respect inferior to that which cha- 
racterized the edifice when first it rose. 
And here it may be remarked, that 
he aimed especially to expend his money 
on such works as might be beneficial 
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and profitable to the resident trades- 
man, and afford employment to the 
humbler artizan. Nor was his beneficence 
limited in these matters to Shrewsbury ; 
it extended even into the county, as may 
be seen in the village churches of Cressage, 
Harley, Grinshill, and in that recently 
erected at the hamlet of Bayston Hill, 
Salop. The sacred edifices in these places 
were similarly furnished as those in the 
metropolitan town, with elegant stained 
glass windows, altar-screens, &c. also with 
such requisite pulpit hangings, furniture, 
and appendages as might be necessary for 
the due celebration of divine service; to- 
gether with the useful addition of turret- 
clocks, and a tower, where required. He 
also supplied a clock and bell to the church 
at Aberdovey in Wales, the need of which 
he perceived when visiting there. 

The generosity of Mr. Scott likewise 
flowed in other channels than those already 
mentioned, by frequent and large dona- 
tions to many of the public institutions 
and improvements connected with Shrews- 
bury, or towards subscriptions for the erec- 
tion or enlarging of churches ; for in these, 
and in many other purposes and objects, 
he practised universal benevolence, as it 
were from an impulse of nature, as well 
as from a sense of duty; his hand being 
generally open to succour and befriend, 
while his occasional gifts to the poor were 
oftentimes a seasonable stream from the 
pure fountain of the heart. He truly 
‘* devised liberal things,’’ and has been 
known frequently to relieve some with a 
secrecy and delicacy which almost doubled 
the blessings it conferred ; and whilst many 
have been made glad by his opportune 


benevolence, it seemed to cause a joy” 


within himself to send them away in a 
cheerful frame. And thus kind to others, 
he possessed within himself that enlarged 
charity which ‘‘thinketh no evil.’’ His 
society and converse was affable and plea- 
sant, ever courteous, kind, and ready to 
oblige; at the same time exercising him- 
self to have ‘‘a conscience void of offence 
both towards God and towards man.’’ 
He studied always the things that made 
for peace, and cheerfully improved every 
talent which the Almighty had lent him, 
to the honour of the Great Being that had 
entrusted him therewith. He made no 
pretensions to literature, and his decisions 
on matters of taste were oftentimes guided 
by the suggestions of others. Yet in all 
things he aimed at the best end, and in- 
dustriously pursued the volition of a good 
heart in the practice of truth and virtue, 
having the testimony of an assuring con- 
science, that in integrity and sincerity he 
had fulfilled his particular calling, and 
served his generation according to his 
Gent. Maa, Vou. XXX. 
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ability and the will of God; and this was 
strikingly exemplified in his private life, 
by the duties and obligations of piety and 
benevolence. But on these the lamented 
gentleman of this notice did not depend, 
and although his life was adorned by such 
acts, it is satisfactory to know that he 
rested, with a lively and genuine faith, his 
hope for mercy and acceptance on other 
merits than his own. His illness was a 
severe and painful malady, to alleviate 
which he left his favourite home to seek 
the skill and aid of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Doctors Prout, Watson, and Latham, who 
were his medical attendants in London. 

Mr. Scott was unmarried, and held no 
church preferment after his resignation of 
Condover ; but subsequently he for many 
years regularly assisted in the morning 
service at St. Alkmund’s Church Shrews- 
bury, and during a later period he has 
frequently rendered himself useful at 
other churches in the town by seasonable 
help at the forenoon service, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament, his duty 
being always acceptable. 

In disposition Mr. Scott was somewhat 
diffident ; and although the general tenor 
of his life was retired, yet the inhabitants 
of the town of Shrewsbury, as not un- 
mindful of his many gifts, and withing to 
shew their gratitude for the same, con- 
sulted his own feelings, and were gratified 
by obtaining his consent to sit for his por- 
trait, which was painted in full-length size 
by Sir Thomas Phillips, R.A. and duly 
presented to him ; afterwards he signified 
that it might be placed in the public 
rooms of the town, beneath which the 
author of this memoir had the privilege to 
write the following inscription :—This 
painting was presented to the Reverend 
Richard Scott, B.D. by the inhabitants of 
Shrewsbury, as a testimony of respect and 
gratitude for the numerous munificent 
gifts he has conferred on six of the eccle- 
siastical buildings in this town, and in 
furtherance of other public works con- 
ducive to the improvement and general 
welfare of the place. By his permission 
it is deposited in the public rooms, Sept. 
xxviii. MDCCCXL. 

The parishioners of St. Chad’s have 
likewise recorded his gifts to that church 
by a memorial window of stained glass, 
ana those of St. Julian’s by appropriate 
stone tablets (surmounted with his armo- 
rial bearings), and recording most of his 
noble benevolence there in the years 1846 
and 1847. Tables of record are also placed 
in the suburban church of the Holy Trinity 
in the same parish, to which he was a 
great benefactor. 


Quid prodest esse, quod esse non prodest! 
4P 
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The mayor and corporation of Shrews- 
bury sent a communication to the execu- 
tors of the deceased expressive of their 
desire to testify respect to his memory by 
attending his remains to the tomb. This 
however was respectfully declined, in con- 
sequence of its being notified in the will 
of the reverend gentleman that his funeral 
might be ‘‘ as private as may decently and 
decorously be.’? Not the least unneces- 
sary parade was therefore displayed when 
the interment took place on Friday the 
13th Oct. The procession was preceded 
by the Vicar and Curate of St. Chad’s, 
following whom were the incumbents of 
the Abbey, St. George’s, and Trinity. The 
pall was supported on each side by four 
gentlemen, —- George Jonathan Scott, 
esquire, and Captain William Scott, his 
nephews, being the mourners. The body 
was entombed in the cemetery adjoining 
St. Chad’s Church, in the same vault 
where rest the remains of his mother, who 
died July 18th, 1832, and his name is 
justly characterised in the register as ‘‘a 
munificent benefactor to this parish and 
the town of Shrewsbury.”’ BP. 


Francis Gooxp, Esa. 

Aug. 31. Drowned in the bay of Sligo, 
Francis Goold, esq. of Dromada, co. Li- 
merick, High Sheriff of that county. 

He was the eldest son of the late Tho- 
mas Goold, esq. Master in Chancery in 
Treland, and to whose extensive property 
he succeeded, He was a judicious and 
considerate landlord, and a zealous pro- 
moter of the Farmers’ Estates Society Bill, 
to which the royal assent was given on the 
very day of his death, His death has 
cast a deep gloom over the district of the 
accident and of his residence, where he was 
universally esteemed. 

The deceased was on a boating excursion 
in the bay of Sligo, with his nephew, the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart. 
when the boat was unset, and both gentle- 
men were plunged into the water. Mr. 
Gore Booth regained the boat, and held 
on till secured by a pilot-boat; but Mr. 
Goold, though an excellent swimmer, sank 
to rise no more, being encumbered by his 
clothes, and, it is supposed, by the addi 
tional weight of bullets which he carried 
for shooting sea-fowl. 


Wiii1aM Staunton, Esa. 

Oct. 29. At Longbridge House, near 
Warwick, in his 84th year, William Staun- 
ton, esq. B.C.L. a Deputy Lieutenant 
and Magistrate for the county of Warwick. 

He was the eldest surviving son of John 
Stanton,* esq. (in whose family the pro- 





* For nearly two centuries this family 
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perty at Longbridge has descended in 
direct male succession since the reign of 
Henry VI.) who served the office of High 
Sheriff of Warwickshire in 1801. 

Mr. Staunton was originally educated 
for the bar, and entered at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B.C.L. Oct. 27, 1789. Having in the 
previous November been admitted a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple, he was in due 
course called to the bar, Nov. 18, 1791, 
and for a short time went the Midland 
Circuit. He did not, however, long con- 
tinue to follow the profession of the law, 
but shortly afterwards obtained a commis- 
sion in the 1st Regiment of Life Guards, 
at that time commanded by the Earl of 
Harrington. His commissions bear the 
following dates :—Cornet and Sub-Lieut, 
10th Jan. 1795; Lieutenant, 8th June, 
1796; Captain, 20th Nov. 1801. About 
the year 1806, or 1807, he exchanged into 
the 118th Regiment of Foot, and retired 
on half pay. 

During the residence in London, which 
a commission in one of the Household 
Troops rendered necessary, he had ample 
opportunities of improving a taste which 
almost from his boyhood he had indulged— 
a love for the study of antiquities. He 
attended most of the sales of coins (many 
very important collections about that time 
having been brought to the hammer), and 
soon became known as one of the numis- 
matic collectors of that day. The third 
or small brass series of Roman coins was 
that to which he particularly directed his 
attention, and of which he succeeded in 
forming a very extensive and interesting 
cabinet. The late Mr. Francis Doucet 
was his principal rival and competitor in 
coins of that class, and they continued to 
pursue their common object, with feelings 
of mutual esteem and friendship. 

The principal object, however, of Mr. 
Staunton’s attention was to form a collec- 
tion of books, documents, and records of 
every description illustrative of the history 
and antiquities of his native county. To 
this his views had been directed almost 
from the time of his leaving school: many 
“book rarities’? of this description he 
obtained during his residence in London ; 


had discontinued the letter w in their 


‘name, though in all earlier writings it is 


almost invariably used. The subject of 
the present memoir restored the old form 
on his father’s death, in 1811. This re- 
mark is made to account for the difference 
in spelling his name before and after that 
year. 

+ Mr, Douce bequeathed his cabinet of 
small brass Roman coins, inter alia, to the 


Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 
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and on coming down to live at Longbridge 
his leisure hours were employed with in- 
defatigable energy towards this point. Two 
antiquaries, both well known by their 
publications, Mr. Hamper, of Birming- 
ham, and Mr. Sharp, of Coventry, were at 
that time occupied in a similar pursuit ; 
with both of them Mr. Staunton soon 
formed an acquaintance, which shortly 
afterwards ripened into intimacy; and, 
under their united auspices, much was 
done towards exploring and elucidating 
many points of county history. Though 
considerably their senior, it was Mr. 
Staunton’s lot to outlive them both, and 
enrich his own collection with the accu- 
mulated stores of theirs: at Mr. Ham- 
per’s * decease, he became the purchaser 
of many ancient deeds, rolls, and MSS. 
relating to Warwickshire; and he also 
procured from Mr. Sharp the whole of 
his Coventry collections, which, for many 
years, it had been the intention of their 
late owner to have consigned to the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. Thus enriched, 
it was still Mr. Staunton’s delight to ar- 
range, classify, and make additions to his 
topographical stores, till within a few 
weeks preceding his decease: and it is 
with much satisfaction that we are able 
to announce that the great mass of mate- 
rials for a county history, so liberally and 
so judiciously collected—the work of a life 
extended beyond the limits of four-score 
years—is not to be dispersed, but that 
it will continue an heir-loom with his 
family at Longbridge. 

It would be an act of injustice to the 
memory of Mr. Staunton not to record 
the uniform courtesy and liberality with 
which he imparted information, and ready 
access to his library, to all who sought it ; 
and scarcely a publication connected with 
the county of Warwick has, for the last 
quarter of a century, issued from the press 
in which his valuable literary aid has not 
been respectfully acknowledged. 

For many years Mr. Staunton was an 
active and useful magistrate for the county 
of Warwick, for the duties of which he 
was eminently qualified, as well by his 
legal education as by his remarkable pa- 
tience and strict love of justice. In all 
county business he was ever ready to give 
histime and trouble, and to every charitable 
institution within it his liberal support. 





* Mr. Hamper’s collection for the parish 
of Aston (which at one time he was pre- 
paring for the press) was disposed of in 
another quarter : his Illustrated Dugdale, 
Correspondence of Sir Symon Archer, and 
some other Warwickshire lots, were in- 
= in the sale by Evans, in Mall Mali, 
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The distinguishing marks of his character 
were, undeviating integrity of purpose, 
placidity of temper, and liberality of heart. 
Few men have passed so long a life dis- 
tinguished by so uawavering a consistency 
of conduct, and left so pure and so un- 
sullied a name behind them. Respected 
and esteemed by his friends, devotedly be- 
loved by his family, he reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-three with little to 
mark the nearness of his approach to ano- 
ther life, except the state of preparation 
for it which every action of his daily life 
exhibited. With intellect unimpaired, apd 
eyesight scarcely injured, his family hoped 
that the hour of their separation was yet 
distant: but the powers of an exhausted 
frame sunk rapidly under a short illness, 
which he bore with calm Christian resig- 
nation, and early on Sunday morning, 
Oct. 29th, his spirit passed so calmly to 
its heavenly Sabbath, that the precise mo- 
ment of its departure could scarcely be 
distinguished. 

On Saturday, Nov. 4th, his remains 
were interred in the family vault in St. 
Mary’s Church, Warwick, followed by his 
five sons, and two sons-in-law. 

Mr. Staunton married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Osborne Standert, esq. of 
London, who died 30th April, 1839, and 
was buried in the same vault, similarly 
followed by all her children to the grave. 
They had five sons and two daughters, all 
of whom survive them :—1. John, married 
Mary-Ann, daughter of Rey. T. L. Snow, 
of Tidmington, Worcestershire, and has 
issue two daughters. 2. William, in Holy 
Orders. 3. Thomas, married l’anny- Maria, 
daughter of Captain Barret, late of Bath, 
and has issue two sons. 4. George, Major 
in the 3lst Regiment of Foot. 5. Edward. 
Also two daughters :—1. Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to Matthew Wise, esq. of Leaming- 
ton, and has issue two sons and one dau. 
2. Caroline, married to the Rev. Charles 
Wilson Landor, Vicar of Lindridge, 
Worcestershire. One son, Hervey, they 
lost in his infancy. 





WitiiaM Bay ey, Ese. 

Oct. 5, 1847. At Stockton-on-Tees, 
very suddenly, in his 55th year (after only 
a week’s illness, which commenced on his 
road home from Scotland, and detained 
him four days at Newcastle-on-Tyne under 
Sir John Fife’s care), widely esteemed 
and respected by a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and deeply la- 
mented by his family, William Bayley, esq. 
for many years a principal solicitor, and 
nearly forty a resident of Stockton-on- 
Tees, President of that town’s Mechanics’ 
Institution, and Member of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
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This gentleman was born at Northaller- 
ton, co. York, on the 17th July, 1793, 
and there baptized on the 23rd, being the 
second son of William Batchelor Bayley, 
M.D. and banker at Northallerton, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and an eminent physician of North 
Yorkshire and South Durham, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the north-riding co. York, 
and a landholder at Ellerbeck, Easingwold, 
and Romanby in that county ; by Eliza- 
beth his first wife (who lies buried with 
him in Northallerton chancel), the only 
sister and heir presumptive of Matthew 
Todd, esq. deceased, of Normans House, 
and Bilbrough, in the ainsty of the city of 
York, Captain in the Yorkshire Hussar 
Yeomanry, and only daughter of Matthew 
Todd, also of Normans House,* cousin to 
the last Lady Widdrington, by Mary his 
wife, and widow, eldest of the six daugh- 
ters of Richard Dunhill of Pontefract, co. 
York, liquorice merchant and planter (the 
peculiar trade of that town), and sister of 
John Dunhill, Alderman and twice Mayor 
of Doncaster (maternal grandfather of T. 
Brooke, esq. Clerk of the Peace for the 
west-riding). The pedigree and heraldic 
rights of Dr. Bayley, who took that name 
in 1785, pursuant to the will, proved at 
York 1781, of his maternal uncle, to in- 
herit the Easingwold property, were proved 
and recorded in the College of Arms in 
1841, after the death of his second wife 
and widow, Antonina, only daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Hewsgill, of Hornby 
Grange, co. York, J.P. &c. by Antonina, 
his second wife, daughter of the Hon. T. 
Willoughby, and sister of Henry fifth Lord 
Middleton, and are printed in the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist, vols. 1. and 11. 

William Bayley, esq. of Stockton, suc- 
ceeded to his father’s property at Easing- 
wold,t and sold it on entering business. 

* Very clearly and distinctly traced 
from Matthew Todd, bapt. at Denton in 
Gainford, co. Durham, 15 Aug. 1613, as 
second son of John Todd of Haughton. 

+ The reversion of Ellerbeck went to 
his elder brother, Dr. Bayley’s eldest son 
and heir-at-law, the Rev. John Bayley, 
A.M. sometime Fellow and Mathematical 
Lecturer of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
previously Scholar of Trinity college, who 
graduated fifth Wrangler, 1809, and was 
author of an algebraical work published in 
1830, and of two printed Sermons, one of 
which, published at the Archbishop of 
York’s request, was preached by him in 
1825 at the consecration of Alvesthorpe 
Church, near Wakefield, where he some- 
time resided, his wife being first cousin 
of Lady Pilkington of Chevet, near that 
place, but dying before his stepmother, 
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He was educated at Easingwold under the 
Rev. Rd. Barton, muster of the school 
there, and Curate of Raskelf, and at an 
early age was articled to Robert Clarke, 
esq. agent to the Earl of Bridgewater, and 
an eminent solicitor at Stockton-on-Tees, 
who afterwards took him into partnership 
and ultimately ceded him his share of the 
business: Mr. Clarke’s junior partner, 
William Grey, esq. since of Norton, co. 
Durham, having retired in the interim— 
theirs being one of the oldest law firms in 
the county of Durham, and then one of 
the best and largest conveyancing prac- 
tices in North Yorkshire. 

As a country sclicitor Mr. Bayley was 
remarkable for his intimate knowledge of 
the old and now rather obsolete convey- 
ancing department, wherein he was such a 
proficient in his early life that many most 
important deeds, then prepared in Clarke 
and Grey’s office, were entrusted to his 
drawing. In later years he devoted him- 
self rather to the advancement of social, 
intellectual, and political measures ; and, 
besides becoming president of his town’s 
Mechanics’ Institution, and a member of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was also one of the two anti- 
slavery delegates sent up from Stockton 
1839, to treat with Parliament on the abo- 
lition of negro slavery. Though both him- 
self and fathert had been educated by 
clergymen of the established religion, and 
himself continued a member of it, he was 
also a great friend and patron of the Dis- 
senters in his neighbourhood, especially 
the Baptists, Quakers, and Unitarians, 
whose ministers he kindly succoured and 
protected in all their conflicts with the 
high church party; and indeed committed 
the education of his children to the Rev. 
Wm. Duffield, the Unitarian minister, the 
able disputer of the doctrine of the Rev. 
Withers Ewbank, lecturer of Stockton 





the life-tenant, he never enjoyed the pro- 
perty, and it eventually fell into the Court 
of Chancery. 

+ Dr. Bayley was educated by the Rev. 
James Scroggs of Alne, near Easingwold ; 
and his high professional talents, remark- 
able for an acute perception and nice dis- 
crimination, were recorded in the York 
Herald newspaper, 19 June, 1813. His 
Latin Thesis for his degree of M.D., which 
he took after studying in Edinburgh at 
Leyden University, 22 May, 1789, was 
considered a highly creditable perform- 
ance; and several printed copies of it 
exist with his family and others. In his 
commission of Deputy-Lieutenant, how- 
ever, dated 1803, he is styled ‘‘ esquire ’’ 
only, probably in consequence of his landed 
possessions. 
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parish church, in a pamphlet war, which 
took place between them at Stockton about 
1837. 

The Durham Chronicle (15th Oct. 1847) 
says of Mr. Bayley,—‘‘ His was a life well 
spent. In works of philanthropy, and in 
the performance of every social duty, he 
shone pre-eminent. He was one of the 
noblest-spirited, and at the same time the 
most gentle, in disposition and manners. 
His countenance was the index of his 
mind—beaming with intelligence, cheer- 
fulness, kindness, and generosity. He pos- 
sessed a degree of soundness of judgment 
and clearness of intellect and ability which 
bespoke the man of highly - cultivated 
mind.’”’ To this it may be added by the 
writer, who had more knowledge of him 
than any other person now living, that 
when acting from his own impulses, and 
under correct impressions, Mr. Bayley’s 
professional character was always marked 
by that high honour, integrity, and con- 
scientiousness, and his private conduct by 
that openness, amiability, and disinterest- 
edness, which seldom are to be found but 
in persons with some genuine gentle blood 
in their veins: and if one whose feeling 
and tender-heartedness were such that 
when known to the writer he seldom 
passed a beggar without bestowing a gra- 
tuity, who as a man and member of so- 
ciety * was most esteemed by his own 
generation, and whose only faults, if any, 
were never of intention or design,—if such 
a man be entitled to a heavenly reward, 
Mr. Bayley was. 

He was interred beside his first wife at 
Norton, co. Durham, on Monday, the 
1lth Oct. 1847, with marks of honour and 
high respect. His funeral was not attended 
by anumerous or miscellaneous multitude ; 
but a great many of his friends were pre- 
sent, and amongst the carriages which fol- 
lowed his remains to the grave were those 
of Mrs. Barker of Stockton, and Linthorpe 
in Cleveland ; Mrs. Raisbeck of Stockton ; 
Henry Vansittart, esq. of Kirkleatham, 
co. York; the Rev. Albany Wade, Rector 
of Elton (late of Hilton Castle), co. Dur- 
ham ; G. W. Sutton, esq. of Elton Hall ; 
Richard Dickson, esq. of Stockton, &c. 

Mr. Bayley was twice married: first, 27 
May, 1819, at North Allerton, co. York, 
from the seat (Thornton -le- Moor) of 
Thomas Beckett, esq. father of one of his 
schoolfellows, to Elizabeth-Frances, eldest 
dau. of Edward D’Oyly, esq. of Sion Hill, 
in the parish, and lord of the manor, of 





* Mr. Bayley’s name was brought pro- 
minently before the public in the matter of 
the ‘‘ Charles Eaton ”’ shipwreck, of which 
— appeared in the newspapers about 
1836, 
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Kirby Wiske, near Thirsk, co. York, a 
J. P. and D. L. for the North Riding, and 
major in the West Riding Yeoman Cavalry, 
by Hannah, his wife, dau. of Richard Mars- 
ton, ’squire of Willenhall, in Wolver- 
hampton, co. Staff. by Barbara his wife, 
sister of the second Madam Metcalfe Proc- 
ter, of Thorpe-on-the-Hill, co York, and 
daughter of Thomas Kirby, resident ’squire 
of Barmbrough Grange, near Doncaster, 
co. York, by Mary his wife, dau. of 
Thomas Kynnersley, esq. of Loxley Park, 
co. Stafford, and Barbara, dau. of Sir 
Gilbert Clarke of Chilcote, M.P. &c. by 
whom he has left five surviving children, 
1. William D’Oyly Bayley, author of the 
‘History of the House of D’Oyly,’’ 
born 1821, and elected F.S.A. 1846, who 
married Frances, daughter of Mr. John 
Christopher deceased, long a principal and 
highly respected tradesman of Stockton- 
on-Tees, and distantly of kin to the 
Christophers of Chiswick, co. Middlesex ; 
2. Louisa-Emma D’Oyly Bayley, wife of 
John Malcolm, esq. surgeon to Kirkleat- 
ham Hospital, co. York; 3. Elizabeth- 
Frances-D’Oyly Bayley; 4. John-Mat- 
thew-Bayley, ensign 50th regiment N.I. 
E.LC.S. born 1829; and 5. Edward-D’Oyly 
Bayley, who was born 1831, and is in the 
law, of Stockton-on-Tees, having been ar- 
ticled to his father, shortly before his de- 
cease, with the view of succeeding him. Mr. 
Bayley married, 2ndly, pursuant to settle- 
ment dated 1 Sept. 1845, Sophia, eldest 
dau. of John Broome, esq. descended from 
the Salop family of that name (by Anne 
his wife, dau. of William and Eleanor Sa- 
ville, of Clapham Common), who survives 
him, but by whom he had no issue. 


Proressor TENNANT. 

Oct. 15. At his house, Devon-grove, 
Dollar, Mr. William Tennant, Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the College of 
St. Mary at St. Andrew’s, and at Edin- 
burgh College. 

Mr. Tennant was a native of Anstruther, 
a small town, which gave birth also to 
Dr. Chalmers. The circumstances of his 
parents, and the misfortune, if it might be 
so called, of his being lame in both limbs, 
pointed out the path of study on which he 
early entered as that in which he might 
overcome the disadvantages of poverty and 
of nature. He became, and continued 
through life to be, a zealous and success- 
ful student, especially of languages. At 
fifteen he was sent to the University of 
St. Andrew’s, where he studied under the 
famous Dr. Hunter. Like all, however, 
who attain the honours of scholarship, it 
was but little that the university did for 
him in comparison to what he achieved 
for himself. In secret he was diligently 
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amassing those vast stores of literary wealth 
which raised him to public honour, while 
they were the solace of a life spent chiefly 
in solitude. He had been but two years 
at college when he was called away to fill 
the situation of clerk to his brother, then 
acorn-merchant. In this humble sphere, 
while every duty was faithfully discharged, 
he continued to increase his acquirements 
in ancient and modern languages, adding 
to his studies in the Italian writers ac- 
cessions from the inexhaustible and then 
little cultivated fields of German literature. 
About this time also he first directed his 
attention to the study of the Oriental 
tongues, in which his eminence soon be- 
came remarkable. 

In 1812 Mr. Tennant first became known 
as a poet by the publication of his “ Anster 
Fair,’’ the best and most successful of his 
writings. It was printed in Anstruther 
in that year, and new editions were given 
to the public in 1814 and 1838. 

In 1813 he was elected schoolmaster of 
the small parish of Denino. From thence 
in 1816 he was transferred to the more 
lucrative situation of Lasswade; and in 
1819 he was elected teacher of Classical 
and schoolmaster of Oriental Languages 
in the Academy of Dollar. From this 
situation he was in 1837 called to fill the 
chair of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, vacant by the 
death of Dr. David Scott. In 1840 Mr. 
Tennant published a Syriac and Chaldee 
Grammar, and since then he has given to 
the world a volume of Hebrew Dramas. 
Besides his Anster Fair, Mr. Tennant was 
theauthor of ‘‘ Cardinal Beaton, a tragedy,” 
and various small poems. ‘‘ Of all his 
poetical writings,’’ the Fifeshire Journal 
observes, “ it may be said that the execu- 
tion is highly excellent, while the selection 
of the subjects is such as prevents them 
from becoming extensively popular. Ma- 
teriam superabat opus. Anster Fair and 
the tragedy of Cardinal Beaton, his two 
most considerable pieces, are, while very 
different in their way, both eminently dis- 
tinguished by original genius, and by a 
rich gift of simple and yet highly poetical 
language.”’ 

The Hebrew chair at Edinburgh Col- 
lege is also rendered vacant by the death 
of Professor Tennant. The endowments 
of the two appointments were—St. An- 
drew’s 110/. Edinburgh 115/. per annum. 


Mr. Toomas Gray. 

Oct. 15. At his residence, Alphington- 
road, Exeter, of disease of the heart, aged 
61, Mr. Thomas Gray, ‘‘ the Railway 
Pioneer.”’ 

He was 'the son of Mr. Robert Gray, of 
Leeds. Though not an engineer, his 
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name was brought into note by the 
publication, in 1820, of a work entitled 
‘* Observations on a General Iron Rail- 
way ; or land steam conveyances to super- 
sede the necessity of horses in all public 
vehicles, showing its vast superiority in 
every respect over all the present pitiful 
methods of conveyance by turnpike roads, 
canals, and coasting traders.’’ At the 
time this book was written, all that was 
known of railways was as they existed in 
the rude tramways at Newcastle and its 
collieries, considerably before the con- 
struction of those earliest of our railways, 
the Stockton and Darlington, and Liver- 
pool and Manchester. Mr. Gray’s sug- 
gestion was to carry out a comprehensive 
railway over the whole United Kingdom ; 
in fact, to make a simultaneous system to 
all the principal towns, instead of making 
the work a labour of section and degree. 
The progress of the railway system, how- 
ever, proved that this was impracticable, 
in many, but more especially in monetary, 
points of view, and the suggestion, from 
its very comprehensiveness, perished. 
Some of his essays on Land Steam Con- 
veyance were printed in our Magazine for 
May 1824, p. 146, and October following, 
p- 312. He then resided at Nottingham. 
In 1824 he presented a petition on his 
scheme to the Corporation of London 
(see Dec, 1824, p. 556), and in 1825 he 
petitioned Parliament and Sir R. Peel, 
but received no encouragement. Latterly 
he was reduced to poverty, and sold glass 
on commission. Appeals were made to 
the railway world on his behalf, but they 
met with no response, and it is said that 
he died brokenhearted. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 23. At Tutulla, Navigators’ 
Islands, aged 35, the Rev. 7. Bullen, 
missionary. 

July 12. At Belgaum, India, aged 42, 
the Rev. Claudius Sandys, Chaplain to 
the Hon. East India Company. He was 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1831, M.A. 1834. 

Aug. 9. Aged 41, the Rev. Bryan 
Sneyd Broughton, Rector of Washington, 
co. Durham. He was of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1830, and was collated 
to his living in 1837 by the Bishop of 
Durham. 

Aug. 10. At Hong Kong, on board 
H.M.S. Cambrian, the Rev. Richard 
James Halke, M.A. of Worcester college, 
Oxford, Chaplain to the Hon. East India 
Company, eldest son of the Rev. Richard 
James Halke, Vicar of Weston-with-Sut- 
ton, Northamptonshire. 

Aug. 19. At Norwich, the Rev. Samuel 
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Stone, Perpetual Curate of St. John Se- 
pulchre in that city. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1826, M.A. 
1829, and was presented to his living in 
1841 by the Dean and Chapter. He had 
previously held the rectory of St. Augus- 
tine’s from 1832. 

Aug. 22. At Leamington, aged 74, the 
Rev. Benjamin Lumley, Rector of Dalby 
and Vicar of Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire. 
He was of Jesus’ college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1796, M.A. 1799, was presented to Dalby 
in 1806, and to Sheriff Hutton in 1824. 

Sept.8. At Subathoo, the Rev. John 
Nicholas Norgate, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

Sept. 11. At Aveley, Essex, aged 35, 
the Rev. Thomas Fisher, of Westcott, 
Surrey, formerly of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Sept. 12. In Jamaica, the Rev. G. D. 
Crowther, Though resident only a short 
time in the colony, he had many friends, 
who deeply lament his loss. 

Sept. 17. At Polebrook, Northampton- 
shire, aged 69, the Rev. Richard Hind, 
Rector of Luddington-in-the- Brook, Notts. 
He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1803, and was presented to his living in 
1831 by Lord Montagu. 

Oct. 13. In London, aged 45, the Rev. 
Edward Willes, Rector of Hamstall Rid- 
ware and of Yoxall, Staffordshire, brother- 
in-law to Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh. He 
was the third son of the Rev. William 
Shippen Willes, Rector of Preston Bissett, 
Bucks, and a Prebendary of York, by his 
second wife Margaret, only daughter and 
heiress of John Williams, esq. of Pant- 
howell, co. Carmarthen. He married in 
1826 Laura, third daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel Steward, of Myton, co. Warw. 
‘and had issue two sons and two daughters. 

Oct. 14. At his mother’s in Durham, 
aged 31, the Rev. Henry Watson Fox, 
late Missionary to Masulipatam, South 
India, son of the late George Townshend 
Fox, esq. of Durham. He was a member 
of Wadham college, Oxford. 

At his residence, Pale, Merionethshire, 
the Rev. D. M. Lioyd, formerly Curate 
of Doddington, and afterwards of Wich- 
ling and Kingsdowne, Kent. 

Oct. 16. In Jersey, the Rev. Francis 
Perrot. 

Oct. 23. At Sutton, Sussex, in his 82d 
year, the Rev. Richard Smith, M.A. 
Rector of that place and Bignor. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1789, as 
11th Wrangler, M.A. 1792; was presented 
to Sutton in 1806 by the Earl of Egre- 
mont, and to Bignor in 1824 by the same 
patron. 


At Willoughby, Warwickshire, aged 48, 
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the Rev. Richard Tawney, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Magdalene college, 
Oxford ; and was presented to his living 
in 1835 by that Society. 

Oct. 25. At Hanbury-hall, Wore. aged 
66, the Rev. Thomas Clowes. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804, 
M.A. 1807. ' 

Oct. 27. At the manor house, Little 
Hoole, Lancashire, aged 63, the Rev. 
Miles Barton, Rector of Much Hoole, to 
which he was instituted in 1812, it being 
in his own patronage. 

Nov. 2. At Winchester, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Penton, eldest son of the Rev. Thomas 
Penton, Vicar of Wellow, Hampshire. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. William Lewis, of 
Rochester, Curate of High Halstow, and 
Chaplain of Melville Hospital, leaving a 
widow and five young children. 

Nov. 4. At Burnt Wood Lodge, South 
Kirkley, Suffolk, aged 38, the Rev James 
Alliott. He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841. 

At Ynys-y-Plwm, Glamorganshire, the 
Rev. James Cozens. 

Nov. 5. At Berthdda, co. Montgomery, 
aged 67, the Rev. Henry Selleck Browne, 
formerly of Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 
1807. 

Nov. 7. Aged 58, the Rev. Thomas 
Hanbury, Rector of Church Langton and 
Burrough, and Vicar of Somerby, Leices- 
tershire. He was of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1817; was 
instituted to Burrough and Somerby in 
1814, and to Church Langton in 1817. 

Nov. 10. At Nottingham, the Rev. 
W. Browne, Curate of Sneinton, near that 
town, and late of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
He shot himself with a pistol in the ruins 
of Nottingham castle, from mortification 
at being refused the hand of a young lady 
aged 17, the daughter of an Essex clergy- 
man temporarily residing at Nottingham. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 12. At the residence of her grand- 
son, Charles James Richardson, esq. 
Brompton-crescent, aged 91, Mrs. Esther 
Saunders. 

Oct. 13. 


Suddenly, aged 40, Henry 
William Pars, esq. of Prince’s-road, Not- 
ting-hill. 

Aged 22, Harriet-Isabella, wife of Fre- 
derick William Strickland, esq. 


Oct. 15. At Kensington, aged 33, 
Emma, wife of Thomas Henry Plasket, 
jun. esq. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Goode, esq. of Bedford-place, Old Kent- 
road; and on the following day the said 
Charles Goode, aged 69. 
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At her mother’s residence, Kensington, 
Frances-Eliza, only dau. of the late Thos. 
Remnant, esq. of Upper Kentish Town. 

Oct. 16. At Woodland-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 16, Laura-Ann, second dau. 
of George Anthony Smith, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service. 

Suddenly, in King’s-road, Chelsea, Mrs. 
Mary M‘Grath, granddau. of the late Sir 
Nicholas Bayly, Bart., formerly of Plas- 
Newydd, Anglesea, sister of the late Gen. 
Sir Henry Bayly, C.B. Col. of the 8th 
Foot, and first cousin of the present Mar- 
quess of Anglesey. 

Oct. 17. In Mabledon-place, St. Pan- 
cras, aged 67, Jeremiah Compton, esq. 
and late of Arkley Hall, Ridge, Herts. 

In Foley-place, aged 91, Edward Gale 
Boldero, esq. 

Oct. 18. Thomas Blanchard, esq. sur- 
geon, Warwick-square, Pimlico. 

At Hemmingford Villas, aged 37, Wil- 
liam Austin, esq. of Ceylon. 

Oct. 19. Aged 87, Thomas Loding- 
ton, esq. formerly Secondary of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 

At Kensington, aged 44, Harriette, 
wife of Robert Bradley, esq. of the Ord- 
nance Department, Tower. 

Oct. 21. At Clapham Rise, aged 46, 
Margaret-Helen, wife of Arthur Stephen 
Hill, esq. 

In Park-road, Regent’s Park, aged 40, 
George, third son of the late Charles Lam- 
bert, esq. of Fitzroy-sq. 

Oct. 22. Aged 21, Alfred, sixth son of 
William H. Allen, esq. of Leadenhall-st. 

Oct. 23. At North Brixton, aged 67, 
Mr. Ambrose Nicholls, late of the Bank 
of England. 

In Duncan-terrace, City-road, aged 73, 
William King, esq. 

In Trevor-sq. Brompton, John Kings- 
man, esq. 

Aged 18, at the house of her uncle, Ar- 
thur Stephen Hill, esq. Clapham Rise, 
Louisa-Martha, last surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. D. Kelly, Minister of Campbel- 
town, Argyleshire. ‘ 

Oct. 24. At the residence of her dau. 
Mrs. Rice, Tyndale-pl. Islington, aged 68, 
Constantia, widow of John Coleman, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 40, Thomas Par- 
xer Hughes, esq. eldest son of the late 
Thomas Hughes, esq. of Kennington. 

At Paddington Green, aged 59, Joseph 
Hedley, esq. 

Oct. 26. In Tonbridge-pl. New-road, 
aged 55, James Underhill Raynolds, esq. 

At Nottingham-terr. the residence of 
her son-in-law, W. O. Chalk, esq. (for- 
merly surgeon of the Royal Sea Bathing 
Infirmary, Margate), aged 74, Mrs. 
Sarah Hill. 

Oct. ne At North-bank, Regent’s 
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Park, Major-Gen. Thomas Garner, of the 
Bengal army. He was a cadet of 1795, be~ 
came Colonel of the 15th Nat. Infantry 
1824, Major-General 1827. 

Oct. 28. Aged 62, James Wyburn, 
esq. of Long Acre, and Surbiton-hill, 
Kingston, of the firm of Wyburn and 
Meller (late Hobson), coachmakers to 
Her Majesty and the Queen Dowager, 
Long Acre, and Park Sreet, Piccadilly, 
London. The deceased was engaged in 
building a large mansion for himself, and 
several others. 

Suddenly, of spasm of the heart, aged 
75, Richard Porter, esq. of Greenwich. 

At Morden College, Blackheath, aged 
80, Thomas Moulden, esq. formerly of 
Bermondsey-st. and Statenborough-house, 
Kent. 

Capt. Swyney, of the 63d Reg. This 
gentleman destroyed himself in his apart- 
ment, Cecil-st. Strand. 

At Morton Tower, Brompton, aged 53, 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant John Hill Win- 
bolt, of the Madras Army. He was a 
cadet of 1811, and became Major of the 
5th N. Inf. 1833. 

At Hammersmith, aged 61, Miss Caro- 
line-Eliza Fenn, granddan. of the late Dr. 
Boyce, M.D. 

Oct. 30. In Torrington-sq. aged 68, 
Samuel Stevens, esq. 

Oct. 31. In Piccadilly, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Gunston, esq. 

Aged 70. George Miles, esq. of Ken- 
sington, Deputy Commissary General. 

Lately. Mr. John Hunt, in former 
times long the joint editor of the Examiner 
newspaper with his more distinguished 
brother, Mr. Leigh Hunt. He was 
stanch to his principles throughout life, 
and, both when dangerous to profess them 
and when viewed with greater favour, 
strenuously upheld reform and democratic 
opinions. 

Nov. 1. 


In Blandford-sq. Louisa, 
fourth dau. of the late Daniel Meilan, esq. 


Nov. 2. At Hammersmith, aged 80, 
Mr. Alexander Wills, an old inhabitant of 
Salisbury. When a volunteer battalion 
was raised in Salisbury, in 1803, under 
the command of Colonel Boucher, Mr. 
Wills was Adjutant, and to him it was 
mainly owing that they excelled many 
other corps in discipline and efficiency. 

In Trevor-sq. Brompton, aged 27, 
Charles, second son of Thos. Jackson, esq. 

Aged 72, Mr. Abraham Solomon, of 
Stamford-hill, and Sandys-street. 

Nov. 3. At Camberwell, aged 80, Anne, 
relict of Joseph Osgood Freame, esq. 

In Green-st. Park-lane, Captain James 
Stewart Alston, 27th Reg. Bengal N.A. 
second son of the late James Alston 


Stewart, esq. of Urrard, N.B. 
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At Brixton, aged 74, Thomas Woodfall, 
esq. 

At Stepney, aged 78, Anne, relict of 
James Cockrell, esq. late of H.M. Dock- 
yard, Portsmouth, and mother of Mrs. J. 
H. Morton, Maidstone. 

In New-st. Spring-gardens, aged 81, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Oswald 
Leycester, Rector of Stoke-upon-Tern, co. 
Salop, who died on the 25th Jan. 1846, 
aged 93 (see our vol. XXVI. p. 215). She 
was his second wife, and the daughter of 
Charles White, esq. of Manchester. 

Nov. 4. At Brompton, Owen Thomas, 
esq. late of Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

In Hornsey-road, Emma, dau. of R. S. 
Kitson, esq. deceased, formerly of Bombay. 

Nov. 5. At Arlington-st. aged 74, the 
Right Hon. Charlotte dowager Lady Fe- 
versham. She was the only daughter of 
William Legge, second Earl of Dartmouth, 
by Frances-Catharine, sole daughter and 
heir of Sir Charles Gunter Nicholl, K.B. 
and was a god-daughter of her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte. She was married in 
1795 to Charles Duncombe, esq. who was 
created Lord Feversham in 1824, and was 
left his widow in 1841, having had issue 
the present Lord, seven other sons, and 
four daughters. 

In Harewood-sq. aged 63, George John 
Siddons, esq. many years a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service of the East IndiaCom- 
pany, and formerly Postmaster-General 
of Bengal. He was appointed a writer in 
1802. 

Suddenly, at the residence of his grand- 
son, Cottage Grove, Mile End, aged 79, 
the Rev. Michael Castleden, Independent 
Minister, Woburn, Bedfordshire. 

Nov. 6. At her brother’s residence, 
Bayham-terr. Camden Town, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the late Mr. Charles Negus of 
Huntingdon. 


Brrxs.— Oct. 12. Aged 83, Marianne, 
wife of Major George Wathen, Military 
Knight of Windsor. 

Oct, 19. At the Villa, Maidenhead, aged 
90, Penelope, relict of William Watson, 
esq. of Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

Oct. 28. Major Chipchase, for some 
years past barrack-master at Windsor. 
He served in the Peninsula in the 61st 
Foot from 1809 to the end of 1812, in- 
cluding the battle of Busaco, pursuit of 
Massena, investment and capture of the 
fort of Almeida, the battle of Fuentes 
@’Onor, the actions of El] Bodon Guinaldo, 
and the siege and capture of the forts of 
Salamanca. In the latter action he was 
severely wounded. The Duke of Wel- 
lington entrusted him with a mission of 
great importance. For some days previous 
to the battle of Salamanca both generals 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 
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were continually watching their respective 
movements, each being ready to take ad- 
vantage of the first blunder committed. 
The French generals, Massena and Joseph 
Bonaparte, at length made a movement in 
the wrong direction, and the Duke com- 
menced his successful attack. Had Major 
Chipchase been either unfaithful or care- 
less, the result might have been different. 

Bucxs.—WNov. 1. At Belle Vue, Slough, 
Sophia, youngest daughter of William 
Bonsey, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Tingewick, Anna-Maria, 
relict of the Rev. J. T. A. Reed, Rector 
of Leckhampstead. 

Cursuine.—Nov. 6. At Nantwich, 
aged 30, Ann, wife of John J. Garnett, 
esq. of Stoke Hall. 

Cornwatu.—Oct. 11. At Truro, aged 
70, Elizabeth-Grouse, relict of Joseph 
Hocken, esq. of Falmouth. 

Nov. 2. At Padstow, aged 51, Amelia, 
wife of Mr. S. Burridge, Collector of 
Customs. 

CumBERLAND.—Oct. 20. At Harring- 
ton, aged 66, Alicia, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Crichlow Edgell. 

Devon.—Oct. 12. At Exeter, at her 
brother’s, Edmund Henning, esq. Harriet, 
third dau. of the late Robert Henning, 
esq. of Alton Pancras, Dorset. 

Oct. 13. At Torquay, aged 30, Mari- 
anne-Gilberta, widow of John J. Wake- 
hurst Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst Place, 
Sussex. She was the eldest dau. of Sir 
East Clayton East, Bart. of Hall Place, 
Berkshire, and was left a widow in 1844. 

Oct. 17. At Woodway Cottage, Teign- 
mouth, the residence of his brother Capt. 
Spratt, R.N. aged 68, William Spratt, 
esq. recently from Parsboro’, New Bruns- 
wick, son of the late James Spratt, esq. 
of Ballyenaham, co. Cork. 

Oct. 18. At Crediton, aged 75, Mrs. 
Mary Kelland, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late Wm. Francis, esq. of Rew, Sho- 
brooke. 

Oct. 23. At Balnaguith, Torquay, aged 
51, Mary, dau. of the late Sir Digby Mack- 
worth, Bart. and wife of the Rev. W. 
Cleaver, late Rector of Delgany, co. 
Wicklow (eldest son of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin), to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1819. e 

Oct. 24. At Uffculm, aged 84, Mrs. 
Howe, mother of the Messrs. Howe, of 
Bristol. 

Oct. 25. At Plymouth, aged 48, Mrs. 
E. C. Bond, relict of Comm. Bond, R.N. 

Oct. 26. At Teignmouth, aged 22, 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Barton Stiles, esq. of Lyme Regis. 

At Shebbeartown, in Abbotsham, in 
childbirth, aged 38, Harriet, wife of J. R. 
Beste, esq. leaving a family of ten children. 

4Q 
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Oct. 28. At Topsham, aged 77, Miss 
Frances Yarde. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, 
Southernhay, Exeter, aged 51, Caroline 
Sarah Chamberlain, youngest dau. of the 
late Richard Chamberlain, esq. of that city. 

Oct. 30. At Plymouth, brevet Major 
Henry Cooper, late of her Majesty’s 35th 
(Royal Sussex) Regt. He attained the 
rank of brevet Major 10 Jan. 1837, and 
was appointed Captain in the 35th, 25 
Jan. 1839. 

Nov. 3. At Bideford, aged 88, Miss 
Sarah Maine. 

Nov. 4. At Barnstaple, aged 65, the 
Rev. Benjamin Kent. He was pastor of 
the congregational church meeting in that 
town for 25 years. 

Nov. 8 At St. Leonard’s Lawn, 
Exeter, Harriet, dau. of the late Rev. F. 
Huyshe, and relict of Arthur Abbott, esq. 

Nov. 9. Aged 41, Mr. Samuel H. 
Warren, of Exeter, solicitor. 

Dorset.— Oct. 10. At Charmouth, 
Major William Eyles Maling, Roya Art., 
youngest son of the late C. T. Maling, 
esq. of Herrington, Durham. He was ap- 
pointed Captain Royal Art. 1830, brevet 
Major 1830, and placed on half pay 1833. 

Oct. 21. At Swanage, aged 87, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. J. M. Colson, 
Rector of Puddle Hinton and Studland. 

Nov. 6. At Pimperne, William Alex- 
ander, esq. 

Essex.—Oct. 18. At Woodford, aged 
26, Augusta, wife of Robert Sheppard, esq. 

Oct, 22. At Chipping Ongar, aged 84, 
Ann, relict of the late Rev. John Oldham, 
Rector of Stondon Massey, Essex. 

Nov. 3. At Manuden vicarage, Bridget, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Dods, esq. 
of Donington, Lincolnshire, and the wife 
of the Rev. St. John Wells Thorpe. 

GLovucEsTERSHIRE.—Lately. Aged 
78, Richard Oglesvy, esq. master R. N. 
He served under Lords Collingwood and 
Nelson, and with Sir Ralph Abercromby. 
He was engaged at the Nile andat Trafal- 
gar, and was present on board the Victory 
when Nelson received his death wound. 

Oct.11. At Cheltenham, Sophia, relict 
of Thomas Ingledew, of Bank House, 
Kempsey, esq. and formerly of Col. Little, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Service.. 

Oct. 15. At Clifton, Caroline, relict of 
Stewart Crawford, esq. of Bath, M.D. 
sister to Lord Heytesbury and the Countess 
of St. German’s. She was the fourth dau. 
of Sir William P. A. A’Court, Bart. by 
Letitia, dau. of Henry Wyndham, esq. 
* and was married in 1817. 

Oct.17. At the Slade Parsonage, near 
Stroud, aged 72, Jane, relict of John 
Greatrakes Hill, esq. of Streamstown 
House, co. Westmeath. 
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At Thrissel House, Bristol, aged 43, 
Mary-Jane, wife of the Rev. R. Meredith, 
Vicar of Hagbourn, Berks, and officiating 
Minister of St. Luke’s church, Bristol. 

Oct. 19. At Clifton, aged 81, James 
Cheshire, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Bristol, aged 88, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Lewis Jenkins, esq. of 
Neath, Glamorganshire. 

Oct. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 27, 
Frances-Thomasine, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Edward Thorold, Rector of 
Hougham-cum-Marston, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 19, Purnell Thorne, youngest son 
of James George, esq. of Cotham-hall, 
Bristol. 

Nov. 1. At Bristol, aged 91, Robert 
Stock Ludlow, esq. 

Nov. 5. At Cheltenham, Sophia, relict 
of Edward Lynch Harmsworth, esq. 

Hants.—Oct. 12. At Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, aged 53, William Dawson, esq. 
Comptroller of Customs at that port. 

Oct. 22. At Petersfield, aged 84, John 
Lipscomb, esq. 

Oct. 23. At Portsea, aged 65, Lieut. 
John Hudson (1813). He was mate of 
the Orion at the battle of Trafalgar, 
served at the taking of Copenhagen, and 
in the Walcheren expedition. 

Oct. 25. Aged 80, Mary, wife of 
Henry Chawner, esq. of Newton Manor 
House. 

Oct. 28. Aged 34, Mary, wife of Charles 
Popham Hill, esq. late of St. Boniface, 
Isle of Wight. 

Near Andover, Richard Missing, esq. 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late R. 
Missing, esq. of Fosbrooke-cottage. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
June 28, 1816; and practised as a special 
pleader, and on the Western Circuit and 
Hampshire sessions. 

Oct. 31. At Sea View, Isle of Wight, 
Augusta, wife of Nathaniel Troughton, esq. 
of Coventry. 

At Jermyns, aged 37, Georgiana, wife 
of C. Sergison Smith, esq. Capt. Dragoon 
Guards, cousin to Lord Gardner. She 
was the third daughter of the Hon. Her- 
bert Gardner, by Mary-Anne, youngest 
daughter of John Cornwall, esq.; was mar- 
ried in 1834, and leaves five children. 
She was poisoned by a chemist having 
made up a mixture with strychnine instead 
of salicine. A jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Manslaughter’ against the chemist, who 
was committed for trial. 

Nov. 3. Mr. William Hawkins Heath, 
jun. commoner of Oriel college, Oxford, 
youngest son of W. H. Heath, esq. banker, 
Andover. 

Nov. 6. At Southampton, aged 29, 
John Alfred Stace, esq. surgeon, second 
son of Joseph Stace, esq. surgeon. 
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Nov. 7. At Warsash, aged 51, Sarah, 
widow of Capt. William Bryer, of Itchen 
Ferry, Southampton. 

Hererorp.— Lately. At Hereford, 
Ann, second dau. of the late Sir John G. 
Cotterell, Bart. 

Oct. 19. At Holland House, near Here- 
ford, aged 32, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Lingen Allen. 

Herts. — Oct. 10. At Goldingtons, 
aged 84, Wynne Peyton, esq. 

Hunrtineponsu. — Oct. 17. Aged 41, 
Cuthbert John Baines, esq. only son of 
the late Rev. Cuthbert Johnson Baines, 
Vicar of St. Ives. 

Kent.—Oct.9. At Tonbridge, aged 19, 
Jemima Gordon, last surviving dau. of the 
late William Brackenbury, esq. of Usselby 
House, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 13. At his residence, near Dart- 
ford, aged 38, John Eggar Cooper, esq. of 
the firm of Clark and Cooper, solicitors, 
Sessions House, Old Bailey. 

Oct. 14. At Tenterden, aged 64, John 
Tempest Weston, esq. who for forty-one 
years was a member of the corporation of 
that town, during which period he four 
times served the office of mayor. 

Oct. 15. At Tunbridge Wells, Marga- 
ret-Warrand, wife of E. B. Bradley, 
esq. 

Oct. 18. At East Court, Debtling, 
aged 54, Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Rugg, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Boxley Abbey, aged 82, 
the Lady Maria Elizabeth Finch. She 
was the third daughter of Heneage third 
Earl of Aylesford, by Lady Charlotte 
Seymour, daughter of Charles sixth Duke 
of Somerset, and was sister to Charlotte 
Countess of Suffolk and Berkshire, and 
Frances Countess of Dartmouth. In her 
the poor of the neighbourhood will lose 
an excellent friend, who was ever anxiously 
alive to their necessities, and actuated by 
an unceasing desire to promote their wel- 
fare. She was aunt to the Earl of Ayles- 
ford, and was lady patroness of the Maid- 
stone Horticultural Society. 

At Ramsgate, aged 15, Julia, youngest 
dau. of James M‘Cabe, esq. M.D. late of 
Cheltenham. 

Oct. 22. At Sydenham-hill, aged 47, 
Francis Carleton, esq. for many years a 
managing director of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 

Oct. 26. At Margate, Miss Eliza Win- 
ter, late of Beaumont-st. Portland-place. 

Oct. 27. At Sydenham, Mary, relict of 
Ralph Gilbert, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Maidstone, aged 53, Charles 
Hughes, esq. for many years connected 
with the Kent Fire Insurance Company, 
of which he was secretary for the last 29 
years. 
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LANCASHIRE.—Oct. 26. Aged 63, Wil- 
liam Newall, esq. of Hare-hill, near Little- 
borough. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.— Oct. 18. Aged 55, 
Charles Nevill, esq. of Nevill Holt. He 
was the second son of Cosmos Nevill, esq. 
F.S.A. by Maria, dau. of William Gar- 
diner, esq. An ample pedigree of this 
very ancient family, and also of the family 
of Smyth, who took the name of Nevill, 
and continued the descent, will be found in 
Nichols’s Hist. of Leicestershire, IT. p. 730. 

Lincotnsu.— Oct. 13. At Langriville 
Parsonage, near Boston, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. W. Robinson, incumbent of Lan- 
griville and Thornton Chapelries. 

Nov. 1. At the vicarage, Grantham, 
aged 70, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Potchett. 

Mippiesex.—Oct. 13. At Ealing, 
after a very protracted illness of some 
years’ duration, Jane-Louisa, wife of James 
Tattersall, M.D. 

At Twickenham, aged 70, John Edward 
Conant, esq. of Upper Wimpole-street. 
This gentleman was the second son of Sir 
Nathaniel Conant, formerly chief magis- 
trate of Bow Street, of whom and his fa- 
mily a memoir will be found in our 
Obituary for April 1822, p. 371. Mr. J. 
E. Conant was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Nov. 27, 1816, and was for 
some years a police magistrate at the 
Marlborough Street Office, to which he 
was appointed in 1817. 

Oct. 26. At Twickenham, Miss Harriet 
Herbert, eldest niece of John Chandler, 
esq. of Upper George-st. Bryanston-sq. 

Oct. 29. At Finchley, aged 33, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Joseph Page Evans, esq. late 
of Mecklenburgh-terr. 

Oct. 31. At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 
76, William Townsend, esq. 

Monmovuta.—Oct. 18. At Llantarnam, 
Nancy, widow of the late Joshua Flesher 
Hanson, esq. of Llantarnam, and Kensing- 
ton Gore. 

At Monmouth, aged 86, Susanna Mar- 
garet Gardener Kemeys, only surviving 
dau. of John Gardener Kemeys, esq. of 
Plantain Garden River, Jamaica, and 
sister of the late John Kemeys Gardener 
Kemeys, esq. of Bartholey House, Devon- 
shire. 

Oct. 21. 
Nantyglo. 

Norroitx.— Oct. 13. Aged 82, Henry 
Culley, esq. of Gunton-hall. 

Oct. 16. Aged 60, Mary-Ann, widow 
of Henry Tingey, esq. of Wereham Fen 
House. 

NortTHAMpPTON.—Oct.8. At Norton, 
Catherine, thir. dau. of the late John 
Bliss, esq. of ‘Thrup Grounds, near Da- 
ventry. 


F. Rowlands, esq. surgeon, 
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Oct. 12. At Dallington-hall, Sarah, 
wife of John Reddall, esq. 

Oct. 23. At Kingsthorpe House, Har- 
riet, dau. of the late Thomas Boddington, 


esq. 

Wow. 1. At Eydon Hall, aged 84, Ca- 
tharine, relict of Arthur Annesley, esq. of 
Bletchington, Oxon. She was the daughter 
and heir of Admiral Sir Charles Hardy, 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and had 
issue the present Arthur Annesley, esq. the 
Rev. C. Fr. Annesley, and four daughters. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Oct. 30. At 
Trewhitt House, Margaret, widow of Chris- 

-topher Fenwick, esq. 

Norts.—Oct. 21. At Southwell, aged 
17, Olivia-Esther, sixth dau. of the late 
Col. Sherlock, K.H. 

Oxrorp.—Oct. 22. At the house of 
her son-in-law Capt. Clowes, R.N. Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, aged 78, Mrs. Ashe, for- 
merly of Hadley, Middlesex. 

Rutianp.— Oct. 29. At Little Caster- 
ton rectory, Felicia Susan, wife of the Rev. 
C. W. Cavendish. Mrs. Cavendish’s ac- 
couchement took place on the 2I1st inst. 
when she was delivered of a still-born 
daughter. 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. B. Lygon, M.P. 
for the Western division of Worcestershire, 
and was married in 1847 to the Rev. C. 
W. Cavendish, third son of Major-Gen. 


the Hon. Henry Cavendish. 
Satop.—Lately. At the Okley, near 

Clun, aged 60, J. Edwards, esq. 
Somerset.— Oct. 20. At Backwell-hill, 

aged 51, Reginald Henry Rodbard, esq. 


Oct. 21. At Abbey Villa, Lyncombe- 
hill, aged 56, Elizabeth-Patience, wife of 
Julius Hall, esq. and eldest dau. of Thomas 
Phillipps, esq. of Collipriest-house, Devon. 

Oct. 24. At Pawlett, aged 18, Sarah, 
second dau. of Josiah Easton, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Catford-house, Huish 
Champflower, aged 69, Rob. Bucknell, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Dinder-house, near Wells, 
aged 79, James Somerville Somerville, 
esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Taunton, in his 75th year, Robert 
Leigh, esq. formerly of Bardon, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the county, and in early life 
a Captain in the Ist Somerset Militia. 
He will be remembered throughout Wales 
and the western aud south-western coun- 
ties of England in the important office of 
Inspector-General of Taxes, for which his 
legal education, as well as his industry 
and great store of general knowledge, with 
uncompromising integrity,eminently quali- 
fied him. 

Oct. 30. At Churchill, aged 88, Frances, 
widow of Robert Blake, esq. 

Lately. At Willow Vale, Frome, aged 
65, Wm. Davis, esq. for many years Clerk 
to the Magistrates of the Frome division. 
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At Bruton, aged 16, Catharine, the 
youngest dau. of Wm. Dampier, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Knap House, Temple 
Coombe, aged 68, Mrs. Ann Toogood. 

At Clevedon, suddenly, Major Edward 
Nevil Macready, brother to the tragedian. 
He attained the rank of Major, and re- 
tired on half-pay, Nov. 22, 1829. 

Nov. 5. At Ilchester, Christiana, relict 
of Mr. Elgar. Cooper. 

SurroLk.— Oct. 16. Aged 19, Garrett, 
youngest son of Jeremiah Wase, esq. of 
Bruisyard Hall. 

Oct. 23. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
31, Walter Tyson Smythies, esq. second 
son of the late Rev. H. Y. Smythies, 
Vicar of Stanground with Farcet, Hunts. 

Oct. 24. At the Wilderness, Friston- 
heath, near Aldborough, aged 68, Capt. 
Thomas Maxwell Bagnold, R.M. 

Nov. 1. Hannah-Justina, wife of Peter 
B. Long, esq. of Ipswich. 

_Surrey.—Oct. 19. At Woodcote Park, 
Epsom, aged 86, Mary, relict of L. D. 
Teissier, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Lyne, near Dorking, aged 
50, Samuel Bosanquet, esq. late of East 
Woodhay, Hants, 4th son of William Bo- 
sanquet, esq. banker, of London, by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of John Ives, esq. 
He married Sophia, daughter of James 
Broadwood, esq. 

Oct, 25. At Richmond, Catherine, dau. 
of the late James Blyth, esq. Edinburgh. 

Oct. 28. At Upper Norwood, Elizabeth, 
widow of George Dent, esq. of Southwark. 

Nov. 2. At Farnham, aged 75, Henry 
Nichols, esq. 

Nov. 6. At the Retreat, Battersea, 
aged 78, Valentine Morris, esq. formerly 
a very successful wine merchant. 

Nov. 3. At Thames Ditton, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. William Parish, late 
chaplain of the Bengal establishment. 

Sussex.—Sept. 8. At Hastings, aged 
81, Charles Lutwidge, esq. He was a 
member of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1790, M.A. 1798. Heaccompanied 
his uncle Adm. Lutwidge to the siege of 
Toulon, in the Terrible 74; and after- 
wards became an officer in the First Royal 
Lancashire militia, with which he served 
in Ireland during the rebellion in 1798. 
He was afterwards commanding officer at 
Dungeness in 1803-4; and lastly collector 
of H. M. Customs at Hull, which office he 
held for 35 years, and resigned from im- 
paired health. 

Oct.9. Louisa, widow of Peter Walker, 
esq. of Huntsland House. 

Oct. 11. At Hastings, aged 72, George 
Trimmer, esq. of Peckham, Surrey: 

Oct. 13. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
68, Mrs. Salt, widow of John Stevenson 
Salt, esq. of London, banker. 
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Oct. 14. At Brighton, aged 73, Thomas 
Tuck, esq. 
At Brighton, aged 90, Henry Brooker, 


et. 15. At Beckley, aged 80, George 
Curteis, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Brighton, aged 77, George 
Field, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Glynde, aged 30, Mr. W. 
Woodman. The deceased was buried at 
Stanmer, when about 40 of the inhabitants 
of Falmer and Stanmer, including the Earl 
of Chichester, J. Smith, esq. and the 
neighbouring farmers, paid him the last 
tribute of respect. 

Oct.27. At Bognor, aged 31, Caroline, 
wife of John Hamilton Burrill, esq. of 
Bilsea, Hants. 

Oct. 30. At St. Leonard’s, in her 50th 
year, Mary Georgiana Emma, wife of the 
Right Hon. Col. Damer, of Came House, 
Dorset, M.P. for Dorchester. She was 
the second daughter of the late Lord 
Hugh Seymour (5th son of the first Mar- 
quess of Hertford) by Lady Anne-Horatia 
Waldegrave, daughter of James 2d Earl of 
Waldegrave, and Maria afterwards Du- 
chess of Gloucester. She was married in 
1825, and has left issue one son and four 
daughters. Her body was interred in 
Came church. 

Oct. 31. At Aldwick, Thomas Cabbeil, 


esq. 
= 2. At Brighton, aged 43, Christian 
William Nicolay, esq. of Oxford-sq. Hyde- 
ark. 

At the residence of his father, in the 
Cloisters, Chichester, aged 34, William 
Miller, esq. M.A. Superior Bedel in Law 
in the University of Oxford. He was of 
New college. 

Nov. 4. At Brighton, aged 52, Henry 
Thomas Windsor, esq. of Muswell-hill and 
Mincing-lane. 

Nov. 5. At Brighton, Lucy Harriot, 
wife of James Moilliet, esq. of Selly Hall, 
near Birmingham, and second dau. of the 
late Sarauel Tertius Gattan, esq. of Leam- 
ington. 

Nov. 6. At Brighton, aged 14, George 
Innes Crosbie Ward, second son of the 
Hon. John Petty Ward, and cousin of 
Lord Viscount Bangor. 

At Southgate, Chichester, aged 82, Miss 
Mary Leggatt. 

Nov. 8. At Hastings, John Rolfe, esq. 
of Hensill, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Warwick.—Oct. 3. At Leamington, 
aged 81, Charlotte, widow of Samuel Shar- 
man, esq. of Wellingborough. 

Lately. At Warwick, aged 55, W. 
Smith, esq. late Mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Alderman of that borough for 
several years. 

Nov. 7. At Salford vicarage, aged 85, 
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Sarah-Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Joseph 
Boultbee, of Bunny, Nottinghamsh. 

Nov. 8. Jane Middleton, eldest dau. of 
the late W. Tibbits, esq. of Warwick. 

WESTMORELAND.—Oct. 14. At Pooley 
Bridge, Francis-Percival and Alfred, the 
children of the Rev. F. W. Trevanion, In- 
cumbent of Whitby. 

Wiits.—Oct. 15. At Fisherton-Anger, 
aged 91, Mrs. H. Jefferd. 

Oct. 19. At Cowbridge House, near 
Malmsbury, Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Daniel Young, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Salisbury, aged 71, Fran 
relict of Robert Fastiey, toe. nee 

Oct. 30. At the Priory, Corsham, aged 
76, Sarah, relict of W. J. Stump, esq. 

Worcester. — Lately. At Kidder- 
minster, T. Lukis, esq. surgeon. 

At Great Malvern, aged 75, Thomas 
Barnsley, esq. late of Henwick. 

At Worcester, aged 45, R. May Nash, 
esq. 

Nov. 6. At Ham Court, Upton-on- 
Severn, William Tennant, esq. 

Yorx.—Oct. 18. At Oxton House, 
Tadcaster, aged 75, Sophia, relict of Chris- 
topher Wilson, esq. 

Lately. At Spring Gardens, near Hull, 
aged 72, Thomas English, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Holme Wharp, near Market 
Weighton, aged 100, Mr. John Hutchin- 
son, merchant and farmer. He retained 
his faculties to the last. 

Nov. 4. At Beverley, aged 60, Henry 
William Hutton, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Bessingby, aged 50, Har- 
rington George Frederick Hudson, esq. 

Wates.—Sept. 28. At Bridgend, Capt. 
Thomas Ancrum Heriot, late of the 55th 
Regt.; and on the 23rd ult. aged 15 months, 
Edwin Albert, the fourth of his five infant 
children. 

Oct. 11. Aged 36, Robert Devereux 
Nicholls, esq. of Bryncwmaishir, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

Oct. 20. At the residence of his son, 
Clifton House, Tenby, aged 79, James 
Freeman, esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Oct. 21. Aged 61, John Lloyd, esq. of 
Hafod, Flintshire, and formerly of Man- 
chester and Leghorn. 

Oct. 23. At Haverfordwest, Augusta, 
relict of John Lort Phillips, esq. last sur- 
viving dau. of the late William Ibert, esq. 
of Bowringsleigh, Devon. 

Nov. 3. At Bridgend, aged 69, Catha- 
rine, relict of William Llewellyn, esq. of 
Margam. 

ScorLanp.—Sept. 26. At the house 
of her nephew, Alexander Wright, esq. of 
Lowell, aged 68, Mrs. Margaret Wilson, 
of Seedhills, Paisley, sister of the late 
Alexander Wilson, the great ornithologist 
of America. 
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Oct. 14. At Portobello, Miss Mary 
Louisa Rind, eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Thomas Rind, physician, Stirling. 

Oct. 16. At Edinburgh, aged 79, Major 
Jameson. 

Oct. 18. At Aberdeen, Miss Helen 
Henderson, dau. of the late Andrew Hen- 
derson, M.D. of Aberdeen. 

Oct. 23. At Aberdeen, aged 79, Mary, 
widow of Dr. Glennie, of Dulwich. 

Lately. At Stornoway, Isle of Lewis, 
Lieut. E. R. Dodwell, Ist Life Guards. 

Andrew Govan, M.D. a ‘‘ character’’ of 
Greenock. He had exhibited a great con- 
tempt for dress and cleanliness, and ap- 
peared so poor that many persons who 
had known him when his circumstances 
seemed better, frequently bestowed alms 
on him, which he thankfully accepted. He 
has left more than 2,000/. 

Nov. 7. At Dormount, Annan, from 
the incautious application of chloroform, 
taken for the relief of asthma, Mr. Car- 
ruthers, a gentleman of fortune. 

IneLaAnp.—Oct. 4. At Ennis, aged 
85, the Very Rev. Terence O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Roman Catholic Dean of the diocese 
of Killaloe. 

Oct. 30. At Dublin, aged 61, John Hill 
Forster, esq. of Forrest, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 31. At White Park, Ballyclare, 
aged 48, William Smyth, esq. 

Lately. At Summer Hill, Dublin, 
Randle Patrick M‘Donnell, esq. eldest 
sou of the late Charles M‘Donnell, esq. 
of Cloona, co. of Mayo, and brother to 
Eneas M‘Donnell, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Nov. 1. At Dublin, aged 73, the Hon. 
Louisa Fowler, widow of the Right Rev. 
Robert Fowler, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Ossory. She was the eldest dau. of Luke 
Gardiner, first Viscount Mountjoy, and 
aunt to the late Earl of Blessington. She 
was left a widow in 1841. 

Nov. 8. Leonard, eldest son of Leonard 
Dobbin, esq. of Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 

Nov. 11. At Dublin, Mr. Nicholas 
Murray Mansfield, proprietor of the Even- 
ing Packet newspaper for a series of years, 
during which he had rendered that journal 
a very influential organ of the opinions, 
sentiments, and changes which have per- 
vaded and influenced the high ascendancy 
party in Ireland. 

Jersey.—Oct. 17. At St. Katharine’s 
Bay, aged 32, Mr. William Wheelwright, 
resident civil engineer at the Harbour of 
Refuge, St. Katharine’s Bay ; late of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge, and eldest son 
of William Wheelwright, esq. of Erdington. 

Oct. 23. At Vermont, St. Saviour’s, 
Captain John Clark, half-pay 38th Regt. 
formerly Capt. in the 9th Dragoons. He 
attained his rank in 1812, and was placed 
on half-pay in 1814. 


[ Dec. 


Guernsey.—-Oct. 29. At St. Jacques, 
Guernsey, aged 50, George William How 
Cresswell, esq. late of Sherstone, Wilts. 

East Inpies.—July 22. At Bombay, 
John Harrison Watson, esq. 24th Regt. 
N. I., youngest son of J. E. Watson, esq. 
of the Grange, Fillongley, Warwick- 
shire. 

Aug. 10. At Ferozepore, Robert Smith, 
eldest son of Robert Hoggart, esq. of Nor- 
wood, Surrey. 

Sept. 12. Killed in action before Mool- 
tan, in his 20th year, Ensign Charles 
Owen Lloyd, of the 8th Regiment N. I. 
youngest son of Edward Lloyd, esq. of 
Rhagatt. 

West Inpirs.—Aug. 29. At Mande- 
ville, Jamaica, aged 4, Alice-Jane, eldest 
dau. of William Foster, esq.; and Sept. 
7, at the same place, William Foster, esq. 

Sept. 16, At Golden Lane Estate, 
Tobago, aged 28, David, the only surviving 
son of James Macqueen, esq. of Kensing- 
ton-square. 

Asroap.—May 30. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, aged 60, Miss Elizabeth 
Cronk, late of Sandwich. 

June 4. At sea, off the south coast of 
Africa, aged 46, Alexander Mordaunt 
Shairp, Lieut. H.M.S. Bittern, third son 
of the late Major Shairp, of Kirkton, West 
Lothian, N.B 

July 10. At Port Louis, Mauritius, 
aged 22, Lieut. Sidney Swinny, Royal 
Art: son of the Rev. George Stoney Swinny, 
of Ballyredmond House, Clonegall. 

Aug. 13. At Sidney, N.S. Wales, aged 
35, Joseph Phelps Robinson, esq. member 
of the Legislative Council. 

Aug. 14. At Hong Kong, on board 
the hospital ship Alligator, Lieut. Thomas 
Fisher Stead (1815). This officer was 
mail agent in a contract steam-vessel. 

Aug. 20. At Rinella Bay, Malta, Wil- 
liam Conborough Watt, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
Deputy Inspector of her Majesty’s Royal 
Naval Hospital, Bighi. Dr. Watts had 
been upwards of thirty years in her Ma- 
jesty’s service, and greatly distinguished 
himself by his medical services during the 
Burmese war in 1825. 

Aug. 27. At Shiraz, in Persia, aged 24, 
Joseph Louis Tasker, esq. only son of 
Joseph Tasker, esq. of Middleton Hall, 
Brentwood, Essex, and York-buildings, 
New Road. 

Sept. 27. On his passage to Barbados, 
Alexander Stewart, esq. Collector of H.M. 
Customs in that island. 

Oct. 1. At Paris, aged 19, Margarita, 
dau. of Eustace Barron, esq. H.B.M. 
Consul for the West Coast of Mexico and 
California. 

Oct. 2. At St. Servan, France, Major 
Francis Hawker, 8th Vet. Batt. who re- 
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sided some years at Fort Henry. He was 
appointed Cornet in the 12th Dragoons 
1796, Lieut. 1798, Captain 1804, removed 
to the 15th Foot 1807, to the 96th, 1811, 
and was promoted to the brevet of 1814, 
Capt. 8th R. Vet. Batt. 1815. 

Oct. 9. At Ostend, Comm. Simon Hop- 
kinson. He was made Lieut. 1801, Com- 
mander 1821. 

Oct. 11. At Bremen, aged 38, Lewis 
John Lamotte, esq. eldest son of Lewis 
Lamotte, esq. of Jamaica. 

Oct. 23. At Malines, George John 
Dalbiac, esq. Knight of the Order of Wil- 
liam of the Netherlands, formerly Major 
in 4th Reg. of Light Dragoons. 

At Cronstadt, aged 77, John Booker, 
esq. for upwards of 50 years her Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul at that port. 

Suddenly, at the British Consulate, 
Ostend, aged 63, Miss Margaret Curry, 
dau. of the late Rogers Curry, esq. of 
Littlehampton. 

Lately. At Branford, in the State of 
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Connecticut, aged 81, Major Samuel 
Gould, formerly a Senator of that State ; 
and at Fairfield, in the same State, aged 
74, Mrs. Elizabeth Sherman, wife of the 
late Hon. Roger Minott Sherman, LL.D. 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and sister of 
the late Hon. James Gould, LL.D. Judge 
of the Supreme Court ; and also sister of 
Major Samuel Gould, whose death is 
above recorded. 

At Clarens, in Switzerland, Eleanor, 
only child of the widow of Richard Haw- 
key, esq. formerly of 95th Regt. 

At sea, on board the Euxine, of which he 
was Commander, Captain Wilson, an 
officer of considerable merit and reputa- 
tion whilst serving under Admiral Sar- 
torius. Taken prisoner, with many others, 
during the Miguelite war, he had the pain 
of seeing several of his companions led 
from the chapel in which they were con- 
fined at Lisbon to execution, and was in 
hourly dread that such a fate would also 
have been his. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
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Neate wii Autumn saint of the 5 years 1843—47, 1154 Deaths. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 24, 


Wheat. Barley. — 
s. d. 8. 


523] 341) 20 5 


Rye. Beans. 
s. d. 8. d. 
30 10 38 1 


Peas. 
a & 
40 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 1/. 14s. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 41. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 
Hay, 22. 8s. to 31. 13s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 11. 8s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 44. 17s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 
eee cc ccisaccses cst Gh teak 
Mutton............38. Od. to 5s. 
eee ae sy 
| eon. a ae 


2d. 
Od. 
4d. 
8d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 27. 
Beasts......-.. 4191 Calves 128 
Sheep and Lambs 18,630 Pigs 250 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 24. 


Walls Ends, from 13s. 6d. to 18s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 47s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From October 26, to November 25, 1848, both inclusive. 

Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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51 fair, cloudy 
51 rain 
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cloudy, fair 
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Old S. Sea 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


34 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities, 

Annuities, 

South Sea 
Stock. 
India 
Stock 

India Bonds 


“4 | 
3 
7 

7) 
% 
3 

a 





4542 pm.| 44 41 pm. 
42 45 pm. 
43 pm. | 42 45 pm. 
4643 pm.) 42 pm. 
4144pm.| 43 39 pm. 
40 38 pm.| 40 38 pm. 
4037 pm.| 36 pm. 
3438 pm.| 34 38 pm. 
35 pm. | 38 35 pm. 
36 38 pm.| 37 39 pm. 
34 38 pm.| 37 40 pm. 
— 37 pm. | 40 37 pm. 
- 37 38 pm.| 37 40 pm. 
189 34 37 pm.| 38 40 pm. 
188 . 236 [34 38 pm.| 40 36 pm. 
188 ——|234 (37 34 pm.| 36 39 pm. 
188 | 853 = 34pm. | 39 pm. 
——~|-_—234 |36 39 pm.| 38 pm. 
—|— 234 3936 pm.| 37 pm. 
189 ————|37 40 pm.| 37 40 pm. 
189} $ '2324'37 40 pm.| 37 41 pm. 
188 63) 83 |\——| 943 236 3741 pm.| 38 41 pm. 
189 | 84 |——234 | 39 pm. 38 pm. 
—_ 41 38 pm. 
189 | 86} 36 pm. | 41 38 pm. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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Chevy Chase, criticism on 585 
Chichester, subsidiary roll of the Diocese 
of 408 
Chilmark Church, new organ 195 
Cholera, cure for the 369 
Church Architecture (English) 297 
Clare Castle, excavations at 408 
Clarke, E. D. \etter to Dr. V. Knox 376 
Claudius, victories in Britain 634 
Cleypoole, Robert 35 
Clipstone, Patace at 298 
Clive, Lord, death of 227 
Clock-watch, antique 72 
Clyde, Ancient Canoe found 637 
Clynnog Vawr, Church, &c. 409 
Cnidus, inscribed pottery of 179 





Coat Armour’, mistakes in 2 

Cobshole, a prison 304 

Cockerell, Mr. guild medal presented to 
628 

Coddington, Richard, monument of 77 

Coinage, merits of the 226 

Coins, Ancient, forgers of Z 

found at Verulamium 147 

— sale of the Pembroke collection 520 

British, found at Farley Heath 71. 
of Bericus 523 

Coke, Justice, and Lady, monumental 
brass 606 

Colchester, urns and tomb discovered at 
633 

Cole, Mr. T. memvir of 214 

Coleridge, Charles Lamb’s earliest friend 
452 

Colleton, Sir J. R. memoir of 317 

Colnbrook New Church 530 

Cologne Cathedral, restoration of 410 

Columbia, massacre of missionaries 526 

Communes, The Institution of 473 

Complutensiun Polyglott, anecdotes of 
226, 374 ; 

Conjfider, explanation wanted 471 

Constantinople, fires at 415, 526 

Country Thieves’ mildness, meaning of 338 

Covent Garden, New Theatre 363 

Cramer, Dr. Dean of Carlisle, memoir 
of 430 

——. Mr. F. memoir of 547 

Crewe, branch railway opened 531 

Cripplegate, a Roman gate of London 38 

—— New Church 527 

Cromlechs in the Channel Islands 405 

Cromwelis, sepulchral brasses of 292 

Cromwell, Oliver, in \reland 374 

Cross, processional 303 

Cross- Staff and Crozier 33 

Crostwight Church, fresco paintings in 72 

Crozier, meaning of the word 33 

Crusades, origin of 474 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, memoir on 180 

Curols, explanation wanted 471 

Damme, port of, in 1213, 479 

Danish Idols, at Hoxne 470 

D’ Aubernoun, Sir John, brass of 601 

Davies, family of 338, 562 

Deffand, Madame du, death of 235 

Denmark, news from 81,414. new con- 
Stitution of 639 

Denys, Gerard, treachery of 258 

De Starck, Rear-Adm,. memoir of 650 

Devereux, Earl of Essex, Family of 268 

De Veulle, Sir J. memoir of 204 

Devil and Humphry 242 

Devils and Angels, Medieval 242 

Dinas Dinlle, British Fort 409 

D' Israeli, I. esq. memoir of 96. letters 
of 29, 133 

Doddington Church, consecrated 641 

Dolwyddelan Church, brass plate at 410 

Dorset, Charles Earl of, character of 490 

Observations of 491 
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Index to 


Douglas, Lord, wemvie of 543 

Drayton Church 530 

Druidie Stones, on 409 

Dublin, first Englishman who gained 
prizes at 566 

Dundas, Sir J. F. memoir of 203 

Dyer, George, anecdote of 461 

East Grinstead, Sackville College 630 

East India Docks, branch from Eastern 
Counties Railway to 193 

East Tisted, Coffin lid at 142 

Easter Sepulchre, carved 298 

Ecclesiological Society, anniversary of 70 

Edmonton, Charles Lamb and bis sister 
buried at 866 

Edward II. Letters from 76 

Edward III. the throne of France 
claimed by 155. assumes the title 250 

Egypt and Assyria, connexion between 
180 

Egypt, Ancient, the Art of 637 

Elford Church, gravestone at 531 

Elliott, G. H. esq. memoir of 95 

Ellis, Mr. J. F. memvir of 542 

Elphinstone, Sir R. D. H. memoir of 650 

Elsing Church, brass with mourners 605 

Ely Cathedral, stained glass at 417 

Encaustic Paving Tiles, on 406 

English Church Architecture 297 

Erskine, pleading of 357 

Eton College, Seal of 160 

Evelyn, Sir Hugh, memoir of 542 

Ewell New Church, consecrated 641 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society 
(Plymouth Branch) 629 

Fabulous Pantheon, by Rubens 361 

Fairfax Family, memoirs 590, 591, 592, 
595 

Fungfoss Church, antiquity of 632 

Farley Heath, antiquities discovered 77 

——_——— Coin of Bericus found 
there 523 

Fastolfe, Sir John, his residence 365 

Fire-arms, on the early use of 74 

Flagenors, explanation wanted 471 

Flanders, Institution of Communes 473 

Flemings, desperate valour of 154 

Flemish Hanse of London, formed 479 

Follifoot Chapel, opened 643 

Ford, Lt.-Col. Robert, memoir of 206 

Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir A.J. memoir of 317 

Fox in the Hole, game of 147 

Fox, C. J. Lord Ossory’s character of 236 

France, news from 80, 189, 309, 413, 
524, 638, Imperial Court of 360 

Franklin, Sir John, expedition of 562 

Frederick Prince of Wales, character of 
17 


Frome Church, restoration of 531 
Fullerton, G. A. esq. memoir of 207 
Garrick's funeral 234 

Gaskin, Rev. Dr. G. ancestors of 35 
Gately Church, fresco paintings in 72 
Germany, news from 191, 309, 414 
George ITI, character of 20 


Essays, Se. 675 


Ghent. See Arievelde aud Flanders. 

Glasgow, Theatre destroyed by fire 644 

Gloucester, Tho. Duke of, tomb of 605 

Godfrey, Sir Edmond- Berry, memoirs of 
of 483, 488 

———— Family of 486 

Goldsmith, anecdote of 231 

-- death of 353 

Gonalston, sepulchral effigies discovered 
635 

Goold, F. esq. memoir of 658 

Governesses, Social Position of 466 

Gowt, etymology of 300 

Granville, Court, esq. memoir of 319 

Gray, Mr. T. memoir of 662 

Greatrakes, William, notice of 130 

Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Treland, opened 196 

Grecian Stairs, explanation of 300 

Greek Art, Archeology of, \ecture on 185 

Greek and Roman Classics, Observations 
on 338 

Grenville, Mr. G. friend of Junius 127 

Grosteste, Robert, philosophy of 99 

Guest, E. remarks on Layamon’s Brut 22 

on the Brunanburgh War Song 








26 
Guiderius, death of 634 
Guillamore, Vise. memoir of 317 
Gunpowder, on the early use of 74 
Gussage St. Michael's, advowson sold 82 
Hackney, South, new church conse- 
crated 529 
brass plate at 603 
Halfwaxfysche, explanation required 471 
Hardby Manor House 303 
Harford Church, monumental brass at 
630 
Harland, Sir R. memoirs of 650 
Harlech, British shield found near 409 
Harpham, monumental brass at 603 
Harris, Hon. Capt. E. A. J. mansion 
destroyed by fire 529 
Harishill Church, consecrated 84 
Hastings, descent of the castle, rape, and 
honour of 75 
Hastings, Sir Hugh, brass plate of 605 
Hawkedon Church, fount at. 409 
Hawton Church, chancel at 298 
Health of Literary Men 506 
Heckington Church, architecture of 298 
Henry VII. at Lincoln 262 
Henry VIII. visit to Lincoln 263 
————_—--- progress through Lincoln- 
shire 294 
Hereford, White Cross, restoration of 640 
Hervey, Lord, memoir of 5 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Grand Duke of, me- 
moir of 201 
Higham, antiquities discovered at 633 
Higham Abbey, remains of 634 
Highbury Church, consecrated 527 
Hilfield Church, re-opened 418 
Hillingdon Church, restoration of 530 
Hogg, E. esq. memoir of 322 








676 


Holland House, mei of letters at 464 

Holland, Henry Richard, 3rd Lord, 
monument to 527 

Hollies, Gervase, collections of 299 

Honiley, Old Manor-house at 141 

Horley Church, brass plate at 605 

Horology, memoir on 72 

Horsforth, new church consecrated 196 

Hotham, Adm. Sir W. memoir of 203 

Howard, Queen Katharine, at Lincoln 263 

Howard, Dr. R. B. memoir of 323 

Hoxne Wood, Great Oak in 469 

Hoxne, Danish Idols at 470 

Hungary, news from 525 

Hursley Church, consecrated 631 

Hurstmonceuz, brick castle at 407 

Hyperides, Oration of 119, 289 

Ibrahim Pacha, invested with the sove- 
reignty of Egypt 526 

Ickleton, Roman remains at 633 

Icklingham, bronze sword found near 77 

India, news from 310 

Ionian Islands, Dr. Lee’s researches in 72 

Ipswich paper mills, fire at 84 

St. Mary Tower Church, brass 
plate 606 

Ireland, MS. Compilations for Histories 
of the Counties of 370 

railway Opened 196 

insurrection in 311, 418 

: trials for high treason 531 

Irving, Rev. Edward, eloquence of 356 

Islington Chapel, destroyed by fire 527 

Isu Brigantium, the Roman 633 

Italy, news from 80, 309, 414. murder 
of the Pope's prime minister and secre- 
tary 639 

Rogers’s poem of 355 

Ixrworth, antiquities found at 77 

Church, monument in 77 

Jelaleddin Rumi, the Mesnavi of 39, 148 

Jericho, burial-ground consecrated 530 

Joan of Acres, Princess, memoirs of 409 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, prayers of 240 

anecdote of 342 

Junius, anecdote of 119 

Karille Axe, explanation required 471 

Kempsey, Roman inscription at 405 

Kent, Sir C. W. memoir of 203. 

King Henry's Men, explanation required 
472 

— College, Military department of 























Knox, Dr. V. letter of E.D.Clarke to 376 
letter of the Earl of Bu- 





chan to 378 
Lachrymatory Glass 183 
Ladies’ Head-dresses, 14th and 15th cen- 
tury 405, 605 
Laffan, Sir J. De Courcy, memoir of 318 
Lake, Viscount, memoir of 202 
Lake, Sir Edward, services of 299 
Lamb, Charles, memorials of 451 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Historic Society 
of 289 





Index to Essays, Sc. 


Lancaster, Duke of, born at Ghent 252 

Langley Church, to be repewed 530 

Latour, Count, memoir of 548 

Lauder, Sir T. D. memoir of 91 

Layamon’s Brut, Mr. Guest’s remarks 
on Sir F. Madden’s edition 22 

Leathersellers’ Company, extracts from 
Records of 35 

Lee, Dr. John, his researches in the 
Ionian Islands 72 

Legh de-la-Mere, church of 182 

Leicester, etymology of the name of 580 

Leigh, Rev. T. memoir of 212 

Le Neve, Peter and John, affinity between 
114 

LT’ Estrange, Lt.- Gen. memoir of 424 

Lewes, roll for the rape of 407 

Priory of St. Pancras at 407 

antiquities displayed at 407 

new Corn Exchange 642 

Libraries, Public, Statistics of 180 

Lichfield, Seal of the Dean and Chapter 
of 134 














orthography of 135 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, taken down 
416 

Lincoin, Archeological Institute at 290. 
museum 305 

ancient buildings of 303 

Castle 296 

Cathedral, sculpture of 290. 

stained glass 291. architecture of 292 

Bishop’s Palace at, Essay on 260 

Ancient Earldom of 302 

——— Mint of 301 

parliaments held at 295 

Roman gates 304 

to Peterborough, Railway opened 


























641 
Lincolnshire feuds 302 
Literary Men, Tissot on the bealth of 506 
Literature, in the time of Goldsmith 341 
Littlemore New Church, addition to 530 
Liverpool Docks, map of 641 
Church of St. Matthias burnt 
down 83 
———. Christ Church, consecration of 
641 
Llandaff’ Cathedral, restoration of 69 
Llarddewi-brefi Church, consecrated 643 
Llangollen, Vale of, viaduct 643 
Lobbefysshe, explanation of 472, 562 
London, Ordnance Survey of 82 
London Bridge, Seal of the Chapel of 494 
London, trial of Chartists 527 
Lower Haugh, bed of coal on fire 196 
Luxborough, Lady 232 
Lynn, Flemish brasses at 599 
Mac Alester, C. S. esg. memoir of 95 
M'‘Kerlie, Rear-Adm. memoir of 544 
Madden, Sir F. Mr. Guest’s Answer to 22 
Magdalen Lever Rectory, sale of 640 
Maidstone, Museum at 518 
—* first Roman colony in Britain 
3 
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Index to Essays, 5c. 677 


Mallet’s “ Edwin and Emma’? 338 

Malmesbury, new market house 195 

Manningham Church, consecrated 643 

Maresfield, iron works at 407 

Markland, Rear-Adm. J. D. memoir of 
424 

Marks, Rev. R. memoir of 212 

— College Chapel, consecrated 

42 

Marriage by Proxy, ceremony at 379 

Marryat, Capt. F. memoir of 652 

Marston Meysey, burial ground 528 

Martin, Francis, esq. memoir of 210 

Mary Queen of Scots, list of portraits of, 
and relics 184 

Massy, Lt.-Col. Hon. J. memoir of 203 

Maxwell, Lt.-Gen. Sir C. W. memoir of 
544 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, christening at 415 

Memphis, manufactures of 637 

Mesnavi, The 39, 148 

Metropolis, Ordnance Survey of the 62 

Mexico, peace with America 81 

Meyrick, Sir S. Rush, memoir of 92 

Midleton, Viscount, memoir of 649 

Mildenhall, antiquiites found at 76 

Milton Church, monument at 606 

Mint, The, workmanship of, imperfect 226 

Mint of Lincoln 301 

Misereres in Cathedrals and Churches 405 

Monckton, Sir Philip 295 

Monson, family of 295 

Montpensier, Duchess de, child’s names 
526 

Monumental Brasses, peculiarities of 405 

Moreton Church, alterations in 417 

Mortlock, W. esq. memoir of 208 

Moubray, Lt.-Col. Sir R. memoir of 650 

Moultan, siege of 639 

Mount Serbal, the true Sinai 180 

Municipia, privileges of 475 

Murray, Lt.-Gen. Hon. G. memoir of 543 

Murre, explanation required 472 

Murton New Waining Colliery, explo- 
sion at 418 

Mytholmroyd Church, consecrated 642 

Mythology, Ancient, principles of 186, 580 

Naples, news from 81 

Newark Church, font at 297 

Newborough Church, carved font at 409 

Newcastle Church, consecrated 641 

Needwood Forest, torquis of gold found 
73, 305 

Nevill Holt, sale of books, &c. 529 

Newport, bridge destroyed by fire 84 

Nicolas, Six N. H. memoir of 425. 
claims of his family 562 

Nile, Journey to discover the Sources of 
the 517, 627 

Nimroud, cartouche found at 180 

Nixon, Mr. his character of Sir T. F. 
Buxton 579 

North, J. H. the friend of Buxton 566 

Northampton Architectural Society, anni- 
versary of 70. proceedings of 628 


Northampton, Architectural state of 629 

Northern Railway, loop line opened 641 

Northwode, Sir John de, brass plate of 
598 

Notary, effigy of 606 

Numismatic Society, proceedings of 74 

Nuremberg eggs, collection of 72 

Oak, Great, in Hoxne Wood 469 

Oakham Church, Architecture of 71 

O’ Byrnes, war with the English 372 

Occurrences, extraordinary, in 1808, 361 

O’ Connell, Lt.-Gen. Sir M. C. memoir 
of 543 

Ordnance Survey of the Metropolis 82 

Osborne, Sir J. memoir of 423 

Ossory, Countess of, Letters to 229 

O'Toole, Archb. St. L. character of 372 

Matilda 373 

Overstrand Church, tablet in 570 

Owen Gwynedd, stone coffin of 409 

Oxford, University of 67, 178, 625 

Pakenham, Roman coins found 76 

Parker, Capt. Sir W. G. memoir of 318 

Parliament, Proceedings in 78,188,306, 
411 

Parliamentary Oratory, on 8 

Parliaments, held at Lincoln 295 

Paston, Sir John 368 

Pelham, Mr. character of 12 

Pelham pillar, completed 83 

Pembroke Collection of Coins, sale of 520 

Pembroke-dock Church, consecrated 643 

Persia, death of the king 639 

Persians, character of 364 

Peterstone, Church of, architecture of 184 

Petre, Hon. E. R. memoir of 203 

Pevensey Castle, coins found at 76 

Phonetic Spelling, Arguments for 379 

Pilbach, Roman tessellated pavement 184 

Pinelli Library, Venice 450 

Pisse, explanation required 472 

Place House, Biddenden 450 

Plastow, Abraham, character of 564 

Plush Chapel, consecrated 640 

Poland, news from 81 

Polhill, Capt. memoir of 545 

Polyglott Bible, Complutensian, 226, 374 

Pope, Alexander, exaggeration of 6 

Pope and Goldsmith, comparison between 
343 

Portal, J. esq. memoir of 95 

Portfolio of a Man af the World, ex- 
tracts from 355 

Portsmouth, opening of Steam Basin at 
82 

Powell, Rev. D. T. memoir of 438 

Powerscourt, Castle of 373 

Preneste, drawings of city of 182 

Prussia, news from 191, 310, 638 

Pulteney, Mr. character of 8 

Purchas, Capt. W. J. memoir of 205 

Purslane, explanation required 472 

Quadrant Colonnade, destruction of 640 

Queen’s College, Birmingham, donation 
to 627 











678 


Rathdowne, Earl of, memoir of 538 

Ray Sociely, proceedings of 289 

Reading, St. Lawrence Church, memorial 
window 527 

Record Office, Public 226, 450 

Reginald Dalion 357 

Retrospective Review, Anthologia Oxoni- 
ensis 382. Nuge Metric 582 

Rhodes, inscribed pottery of 179 

Richardson, T. M. sen., memoir of 213, 
226 





Sir W. A. memoir of 429 

Ring, thumb, of the reign of Richard III. 
518 

Riversdale, Lord, memoir of 89 

Robertson, Dr. William, his works 233 

Robinson, W. LL.D. memoir 211 

Rocotat, mansion destroyed by fire 529 

Rogers’s Italy 355 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, consecration 
of 192 

Roman Gates, at Lincoln 304 

Roman Theatre, near St. Alban’s 143 

Rome, Theatres of ancient: 145, 182 

Rosser, W. H. esq. memoir of 211 

Rothschild, adventures of 574 

Rothwell Church, restoration of 628 

Rottingdean, British ornament found at 
408 

Royal Asiatic Society, anniversary of 68 

Geographical Society, anniversary 





of 68 





Society of Literature, proceedings 

of 179 

Trish Academy, Museum of 410 

Rubens, The Fabulous Pantheon of 361 

Runic Inscriptions in England 294 

Russia, marriage of the Grand Duke 
Constantine 525 

Ruzxton, Lieut. G. A. F. memoir of 549 

Ryde Church, enlarged 418 

Sackville College, restoration of 630 

St. Denis, standard of the Kings of 
France 153 

St. Ignatius Loyola, medallet of 76 

St. Michael andthe Dragon, medallet of 16 

St. Pancras old Church, alterations at192 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, iron balustrades 
whieh surround 407 

St. Quintin, Sir Thomas de, and Lady, 
monumental brass of 603 

St. Vincent, Lord, speech of 362 

Salford, Roman Catholie Church, opened 
418 





Sampson, E. esq. memoir of 547 
Sandon Hall, fire at 84 
Saunderson, Bishop, collections of 299 
Sawley Abbey, restoration of 196 
Saxon verbs, lacian, arian 36 
Scandinavians, customs of 476 
Schools, erecting, expenses of 562 
Scotland, ancient architecture of 181 
Scott, Sir Walter, criticism on Vicar of 
Wakefield 345 
——. Rev. Richard, memoir of 656 


Index to Essays, Se. 


Sculpture applied to Architecture, on 182 

Seals, of Lichfield dean and chapter 134; 
of Eton college 160; of Archbishop 
Becket, and the Chapel on London 
bridge 497 

Sealey, Mr, T. H. memoir of 547 

Segontium, Roman remains at 410 | 

Sepulchral Brasses, notices of 597 

Seton, Lord, family of 632 

—— Chapel, antiquity of 632 

Sheerness, new fortifications at 83 

Shefford, antiquities found at 518 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, death of 355 

Sheppard, Sir T. C. memoir of 91 

Sicily, news from 191, 309 

Siddons, Mrs. Horace Walpole’s opinion 
of 237 

Skabilonions, explanation required 472 

Skirbeck Church, consecrated 641 

Snettisham Church, restoration of the 
spire 530 

Soketis, explanation required 472 

Sophia, Princess, memoir of 201 

Sorell, Col. memoir of 204 

Southwark, skeletons discovered 82 

Southwell Minster, stained glass 291 ; 
architecture 298; Norman necessa- 
rium ib, 

South Western Railway, extension to 
Waterloo Road 192 

Spain, news from 80, 190, 639 

Spalding, Gentlemen’s Society of 290 

Spilsby Church, monument in 291 

Spitalfields brewhouse, dinner at 572 

Stained glass, of the thirteenth century 
291 

Standen in Biddenden, old house at 338, 
562 

Stanford Church, painted glass in 71 

Stanford Bury, Roman Camp at 519 

Stanleys, monumental effigies of 531 

Stapleton, Lady Johanne de, brass of 605 

Stapley, Richard, journal of 408 

State Paper and Record Office 226, 450 

Staunton, W. esq. memoir of 658 

Steele, T. esq. memoir of 207 

Stephen, King, progresses in Sussex 408 

Stephenson, G. esq. memoir of 436 

Stone, wandering 114 

Stonham Aspai, unguentarium found 76 

Stow, co. Lincoln, site of the Saxon see 
of Lindisse or Sidnacester 296 

Strafford, Lord, death of his wife 595 

Streatfeild, Rev. T. memoir of 99 

Sudbury Church, oak pulpit at 77 

tankard of the corporation of 483 

Sussex Archeological Society, proceed- 
ings of 75, 407 

Justices, temp. Eliz. 75 

Royal Progresses in, 408 

Swindon Kefreshment Rooms, sold by 
auction 84 

Switzerland, news from 310 

Syracuse, ancient city of 180 

Tankard, Sir E. B. Godfrey’s 483 
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Tattershall Castle, history of 291 

- Church, brasses at 292 

Tavistock, new Guildhall 528 

Taylor, Mr. edition of Wartou’s Puetry 
26 





Teignmouth, Lord, mansion of 195 

Temple Bruere Church 305 

Tennant, Professor, memoir of 661 

Tetbury new Church, consecrated 528 

Thebes, Greek MS. from 179 

Papyri from 289 

Mummy from 405 

Thetford, Castle Hill at 37 

Tiles, Encaustic Paving 196, 406 

Tissot, on Health of Literary Men 506 

Tollemache, House of 233 

Topcliff Church, brass plate at 605 

Torkesey Castle 296 

Torquis, of fine gold 73 

Tournai, siege of 254 

Townshend, Lord, character of 12 

Towyn, Stone of St. Cadran at 410 

Training College, Carmarthen, opened 
627 

Traveller, The, observations on poem of 
343 

Tre’r Caeri, British fortress of 409 

Triforium of ancient Churches, On the 182 

Trinidad, torture in 360 

Twiss, Horace, anecdotes of his early 
life 566 

Two Mile-hill Church, consecrated 528 

Urban, Joan, sepulchral brass of 604 

Urceus, by Hieronymus Amaltheus 496 

Urswick, Dr. monumental brass of 603 

Uxbridge Church, repair of 530 

Venice, separated from Austria 191 

Verulamium, Roman Theatre at 143 

Viaduct across the Dee 643 

Vicar of Wakefield, criticism on 345 

Vienna, surrender of 638 

Walkden Moor New Church, consecrated 
418 

Walker New Church, consecrated 530 

rene news from 525 

Walpole, Sir R. character of 10 

Walpole Horace,Queew’s treatment of 15. 
his claim to the authorship of Junius 
131. his character of Mrs. Siddons 227 

Walrond, Col, H. death of 114 

Walsden “Church, consecrated 418 








Warburton, family of 2 

Ward, W. Z. L. esq. memoir of 206 

Warden, Danish encampment at 519 

Warenne, William de, tomb of 407 

Warrand, Capt. memoir of 205 

Warren, Mr. Serjeant, memoir of 322 

Watch-making, History of the art of 73 

Watt, J. Esq. memoir of 207 

Wellesley, Sir W. of Dangan 373 

Wellesley, Hon. and Rev. Dr. memoir 
of 649 

Wells, St. Cuthbert Church, relics at 636 

Welney new Church, consecrated 417 

Wemyss, Major J. memoir of 546 

West Farley Church, cruss found at 303 

West Indies, insurrection in 81, 310. 
hurricane in 526 

Westminster Abbey, alterations in 305. 
monument in 527. brass with mourners 
605 

Weybridge new Church, consecrated 195 

Whalley Church, memorial window 529 

Wicker Church, consecrated 643 

Wicklow, County of, collections fur 370 

Wilberforce, William, Sir T. F. Buxton’s 
anecdotes of 564 

Williams, Thomas, monument of 630 

Willoughby, Lord, monument to 291 

Willoughby, battle of 295 

Wilson, Sir G. memoir of 319 

Windsor Railway, opened 417 

Winsby, battle of, in 1643, 295 

Wollaton Hall, error concerning 298 

Wolves’ Bones, discovered at Bury 636 

Woodbine and Honeysuckle, on the terms 

4 


3 
Woodside, Horsforth, new Church, conse- 
crated 196 
Worcester, meeting of the Archeological 
Association at 404 
- Cathedral, architecture of 
405. tessellated pavement 406 
Egwin Bishop of 404 
Words, Old, requiring explanation 471 
Xenophon of Ephesus 243 
Ximenes, Lt.-Gen. Sir D. mewoir of 4294 
———— Cardinal 450 
Yalding new Church, consecrated 416 
York, Duke of, and Mrs. Clarke 262 
Yorke, H. G. R. memoir of 96 
Zschokke, H. memvir of 213 
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Ash, E. Lectures 284 
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Bates on Scriptural Perfection 515 

Bather, Archd, E. Hints on Catechising 
278 
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Birch, W. J. Inquiry into the Religion 
of Shakspere 613 
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Britton, J. Authorship of Junius eluci- 
dated 115 

Buxton, C. Life of Sir T. F. Buxton 563 

Cambridge, University of, Sermons before 
402 

Campbell’s Essay on English Poetry 615 

Catechising, Art of, Hints on 278 
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Burrell, Lady 557 

Burridge, A. 665 

Burrill, C. 669 

Burton, C. 334. J. 
557. R.O. 420. 


Bury, J. F. 334 
Bush, C. 199 
Bushe, J. S. 199 
Bushell, W. S. 220 
Busigny, W. 442 
Busk, J. 198 
Bussell, J. G. 216 
Butcher, J. 107. 
Mrs. 332 
Butler, A. 440. E. 
220. T. 645. W. 
A. 325 
Butt, A. M. 648 
Butter, J. 447 
Buxton, Lady 533 
Buyers, C. 440 
Byles, E. 315. T. 
F. A. 315 
Byrn, E. M. 200 
Byrth, M. S. 443 
Bythesea, E. 559. 
F. A. 421 
Cabbell, T. 669 
Cadell, S. E. 102 
Cahill, J. 314 
Cairns, W. 101 
Caldwell, G. 216. 
Major W. B. 85. 


M. 444. 
L. 313 
Calrow, H. 444 
Calvert, J. 445. T. 
532 
Cameron, E. 329. 
G. G. 312 
Campbell, Capt. E. 
S.N. 85. Capt. 
J.441. E. A. 647. 
F.G.558. J.552, 
647. Lady 555. 
L. S. 421. M. 
199. Major-Gen. 
SirG. 532. P.L. 
553 
Cancellor, E. J. 332 
Canning, M. E. 86, 
M. S. 647 
Capel, F. 314 
Capes, G. 107 
Cardall, W. 532 
Carew, F. G. 219 
Carey, R. 442 
Cargill, J. 335 
Carleton, F. 667 
Carlisle, P. 444. S. 
A. 534 
Carlyle, I. 325 
Carlyon, T. S. 532 
Carmichael, F, E. 
F. H. 554 
Carnac, H. 200. L. 
443 
Carnsew, Mrs, 442 
Carpenter, W. 197 
Carr, A. 443. C. 
313. W. 646 
Carrington, F.G.534 
Carroll, W. 109 
Carruthers, G. E. 
217. Mr. 670 
Carson, D. 419. T. 
644 
Carter, G. 644. H. 
102. J.441. J. A. 
420. J. B. 316. 
M. 440, Miss E. 
647. §. 555. T. 
G. 200. W. 419, 
644 
Cartledge, W. A. 
532 
Cartmill, J. 86 
Cartwright, J. 440, 
532. R.A. 647. 
S. R. 422. W. 
442. W.H. 419 
Carvick, T. 108, 332 
Carwithen, W. H. 
532 
Castle, S. 647 
Castleden, M. 665 
Caswell, Mrs. A. 314 
Cates, Mrs. 331 


Sir J. 
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Catlett, W. T. 221 
Cator, A. C. 536 
Cattley, S. R. 645 
Cave, G.N. 86. M. 
A. 555 
Cavendish, F. S. 
668. Lady E. 86 
Cawston, L. 103 
Cayley, A. 101. E. 
333 


Chabot, Miss E. 552 
Chadwick, E. 419 
Chaffin, M. H. 536 
Chalk, A. 87 
Chamberlain, C. S. 
666. H.E. 551 
Chamberlen, J. 222 
Chambers, A. 217. 
M. 86. Major P. 
334. R. 644 
Chamier, Mrs. H. 
314 
Champernowne, R. 
86 
Chandler, B. 420 
Chanter, J. R. 199 
Chapeau, L. H. 108 
Chapman, E. A. 
535. J.555. L, 
G. E. 535. R. 
315. §S. 330 
Charleton, E. 536. 
3.316. S316 
Charlewood, T. 532 
Chatfield, J. 314 
Chawner, M. 666 
Cheape, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 86 
Cheney, H. 328 
Chermside, R. S.C. 


197 
Cheshire, J. 666 
Chesney, J. E. 200 
Chester, Mrs. C. M. 
645 
Chetwode, Lady 88 
Chevers, N. 198 
Chichester, Mrs.533 
Chiles, G. 197 
Chipchase, Major 
665 


Chippendale, J. 104 
Cholmondeley, H. 
P. 87 
Christian, E. 315 
Christie, R. R. 648 
Church, G. L. 313. 
534. S.S. 646 
Churchill, C. 200 
Chute, Mrs. W. W. 
533 
Cill, T. C. 331 
Clapham, C. 326 
Clapp, M. 554 
Clapton, R. 444 
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Clarges, Major Gen. 
199 


Claridge, H. 222 

Clark, Capt. J.670. 
J. 87. M. J. 315. 
W. 316 

Clarke, A. 647. C. 
199, 333. E.S. 
316. F. H. 86. 
I, M. 648. J. H. 
200. Lady 533. 
M. A. 329. S.C. 
532. T. 85. W. 
421 

Clarkson, A. 327. 
B. 332. T. 200 

Claxton, R. 197. S. 
M. 87 


Clay, A. 554. E, 
108 

Clayton, J. 551. 
W. C. 217 


Cleave, T. W. 101 
Cleaver, M. 665 
Clement, H.C. 648. 
M. A. 535 
Clementi, E. 104 
Clements, J. 86. 
J. G. 647 
Clerk, F. M. 330 
Clifford, Hon. Mrs. 
314 
Clissold, S. 644 
Cloete, D. J. 85. 
Lt.-Col. A. J. 419 
Close, M. H. 532 
Clowes, Mrs.G. 198. 
T. 663 
Clutterbuck, E. C. 
554. L. J. 556 
Clutton, H.88. Mrs. 
552 
Coates, E. A. 648 
Cobb, H. 555. M. 
314 
Cobbett, A. 327 
Cobden, Mrs. 
533 
Cobham, W. 102 
Cochrane, Lady 420 
Cockburn, A. 647. 
M. 8.223 
Cockerton, J. 327 
Cockrell, A. 665 
Coe, M. E. 218 
Cogswell, C. 536 
Cohen, J. 447 
Coldridge, J. 86 
Cole, H. M. A. 555. 
J. 441. Miss 329. 
N. 536. W. 440, 
645 
Colebrooke, Col. Sir 
W. M. G. 312, 
644 


Coleman, C. 664. 
S. 552 
Coleridge, W. 533 
Coles, J. S. 419 
Collett, C, 222 
Collingwood, A. J. 
329 
Collins, V. 326 
Collisson, M.A. 532 
Colmer, J. 648 
Colson, E. 666 
Colston, E. 
M. 555 
Coltburst, Major J. 
9 


200. 


Colton, E. C. 636 

Colvin, Mrs. J. 86 

Combe, E. 216.T. 
443 

Combes, W. 445 7 

Comfield ,W. 10 

Comins, J. 87 

Commerwell, H. S. 
200 

Compigne, Mrs. E. 
A. 221 

Compson, M. 534 

Compton, C.F, 422. 
J. 664. P. M. 85. 
T. 535 

Conant, J. E. 667. 
J. W. 421 

Coneybeare, W. J. 
313 

Connell, F.H. 647. 

Constable, M. 534 

Conway, T.S. 110 

Cony, C. B. 198 

Conyngham, Lady 
A. 533 

Cook, W. 535 

Cooke, E.534. M. 
534. Mrs. T. T. 
331. W. 313, 532 

Cooksey, J. H. 333 

Cookson, H. W. 
645 

Coombe, J. H. 313 

Coope, M. 107 

Cooper, B. H. 87. 
C. 668. F. K. 
647. H.S. 198. 
J. E. 667. M.A. 
200. Major F. 
532. Major H. 
666 

Coote, C. P. 441. 
F. 198. H. 535. 
Major C. J. 644 

Cope, C. 199. R. 
W. C. 199 

Copeland, P. 443 

Copeman, S. F. 88 

Copland, Lt.-Col. 
F. 106 


685 


Copleston, Mrs. R. 
E. 533 
Corbett, U. 534 
Corfield, E. T. 536 
Cork, D. 197. J.D. 
532 
Corker, V. 316 
Cornewall, H. 534 
Cornish, A. E, 420. 
E. 315 
Cornwall, A. G. 420 
Corry, C. B. 88 
Corsellis, L. 220 
Cory, Capt. N. 313. 
W. 68 
Coster, E. 87 
Cotman, J. 331 
Cottam, E. 420 
Cotterell, A. 667 
Cotton, C. 443. 
Capt. F. C. 419. 
F. 332, Lt. F. L. 
535 
Couchman,J.M. 88 
Coulcher, M. 556 
Coulthard, T. 86 
Courthope, Mrs. G. 
. 645 
Courtoy, G. 440 
Coventry, Hon.Mrs, 
420 
Coward, J. H. 87 
Cowell, F. 328 
Cowie, C. J. 646 
Cowper, Dr. 85 
Cox, F. 553. G. H. 
88. J. 441, 534. 
M. 331, 444. T 
315. W.552. W. 
M. 313 
Coxwell, R. R. 646 
Cozens, J. 663 
Crabb, B, 444 
Crabbe, H. L. 220 
Cracknell, S.N. 222 
Cracroft, Comm. P. 


197 
Craddock, F. E, C. 
5 


57 
Cradock, Mrs. 8.556 
Craigie, M. H. D. 
535 
Crake, Mrs, J. 533 
Craufurd, C. M. 102 
Crause, C.W.1T.647 
Crawford, C. 666 
Crawley, J. L. 440 
Crawshay, J. 314. 
Mrs. R. T. 86 
Creighton, Capt. A. 
O. 559. W. A, 
328 
Crespigny, E.M.442, 
H. C. de 534, 
Mrs, C. C. 86 
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686 
Cresswell, G. W. H. 
670 


Creswell, Capt.G.85 

Crick, F. C. 197. 
T. 85, 647 

Cripps, Mrs. H. W. 
314 


Crisford, A. T. 315 
Critchell; F. 105 
Crockett, R. P. 536 
Crockford, R.M.536 
Croft, R. M. 648 
Crofton, Capt. R.H. 
314, Comm. S. 
F. L. 532 
Crofts, J. 314 
Croker, R. 214 
Crombie, Major T. 
532 
Cronk, Miss E. 670 
Crooke, J. 445 
Crookshank, Ens. 
110. F. W. 110 
Crosby, S. O. 314 
Crosland, N. 421 
Cross, G. L. 444 
Crosse, M. 105 
Crossthwaite,E.441 
Crowdy, R. 198 
Crowther, G. D. 
663. R. 554 
Cruden, Mrs, E, S. 
44 


7 
Cruikshank, Mfrs. 
645 
Cruttenden, Lt.- 
Col. C. 644 
Cubitt, H. F. 443 
Cuddy, Major 647 
Cuffe, W. 328 
Culhane, D. 198 
Culley, H. 667 
Cumberlege, S. F. 
647 
Cuming; Capt. G. 
200. W.109 
Cumming, Capt. 
647. Dr. J. 536 
Cummings, M. M. 
199 
Cummins, A. F, 103 
Cundy, J. 536 
Cuningham, F. 334 
Cunningham, W. 
328 
Cunnington, J. 87 
Cuppage, Gen. 109 
Cureton, M. 556 
Curgenven, W. 442 
Curlewis, E. A. 443 
Curling, E. 217. 
R. B. 88 
Curry, Miss M. 671. 
Mrs. 328 
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Curteis, A. M. V. 
556. G. 669. H. 
M. 200. Mrs. E. 
B. 420 

Curtis, E. 646. R. 
M. 105 

Curzon, Viscountess 
198 

Custance, E. 315 

Dacres, Comm. J.R. 
110 

Dae, J. D. 315 

Daintry, J. S. 104 

Dalbiac, G. J. 671 

Dale, M. A. 105. 
Mrs. H. 533 

Dallas, Capt. A. R. 
648. J. M. 647 

Dalrymple, Hon. 
Mrs. 86 

D’Alton de Mont- 
morency, M. As 
220 

Daly, Hon. Mrs. R. 
198 

Damer, M. G.E.669 

Dames, C, 314 

Dampier, C. 668 

Daniel, C. J. 421. 
T. H. 217 

Daniell, G. F. 316. 
S. L. 88 

Daniels, F. B. 198 

Dansey, W. M. 199 

Darby, Comm. A. 
532 

Dare, J. G. 315 

Darley, E. A. 200 

Darling, J. 103 

Darrell, Major Sir 
H. 419 

Darwin, S. G. 536 

Dashwood, L. 8.648 

Daubeny, E. 439, 
Mrs, 420 

Dauncey, J. 104 

Davenport, J. 532. 
J.T. 107 

Davidson, F. R.558. 
Mrs. A. 441 

Davies, Dr. 330. J. 
197, 222. J. A. 
421 

Davis, A. 106. F. 
E. 554. G, 534. 
J.313. J.S. 440. 
Mrs. 109. 7.535. 


Davys, E. 419 

Dawson,A. 334,552, 
Dr. 536. H. 648. 
J. 219,421. Mrs. 


445. R. P. 87. 
W. 666 

Day, C.S. 199. M. 
316. M. A. 443. 
Mrs. J. 533. R. 
L. 421 

Deacon, J. W. 439. 
S. 442 

Dealtry, C. N. 644 

De Butts, J. W.535 

De Courcy, Comm. 
M. 532 

Dedel, Baron 334 

Deedes, E. 334. 
Mrs, W. 314 

De Grey, H. F. 
C’tess 218 

Deighton, J. J. 442 

De Jonchere, B.106 

Delafield, C. F. 421 

De Morgan, C. 88 

Dench, M, E. 315 

Dendy, E. S. 85. 
S. 535 

Denman, Hon. J. 
197. Hon. 1.419. 
Hon. Mrs. R, 533 

Dennis, L. 325 

Dennys, L. 199 

Dent, E. 668. Mrs. 
T. 533 

Denton, W. 200 

Denys, J. L. 534 

Dering,C.E, J.326. 
M.C.E.C. 422. 
Mrs. C. 314 

Desart, C’tess 533 

Despard, H. A. 108 

Des Veux, Lady C. 
86 


Devas, C. F. 648 
Devonshire, Lady 
Dibden, M. A. 420 
Dick, K. 106 
Dickinson, Miss F. 
E. 328 
Nickson, A. W. 646. 
Capt. C. S. 315, 
T. M. 313 
Dillon, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 198 
Dimes, M. 329 
Dimsdale, A. 648 
Dingwall, J. 648 
Dinham, M. R. 534 
Distin, A.M. 218 
Dix, E. 107 
Dixon, A. M. 535. 
Mrs. R. 533 
Dobbin, L. 670 
Dod, H. 331 
Dodd, F. 108 
Dodsley, J. F. 108 
Dodsworth, F, §, 87 


Dodwell, Lt. E. R. 
670 

Doherty,Capt.C.E. 
85 


Dolby, J. E. A. 199 
Domett, W.C. 328 
Donovan, Capt. T. 
419 
Duolan, K. H. 330 
Douall, G, P.M.197 
Douglas, D. 421. J. 
M. 421, M. M.B. 
329. T. 218 
Doveton, B. 443. C, 
87 
Dow, W. A. 103 
Dowell, W. J. 532 
Dowling, D.W.535. 
R. B. 331. T. 420 
Down, M. 554 
Downes, A. 535 
Dowson, C. 552 
D’Oyly, H. T, 445 
Drake, M. A. 103. 
M. E. 648. P. L. 
552. T.R.- 313 
Drane, M. A. 648 
Drayton, M. 102 
Drew, F. B. 536 
Dring, J. E. 334 
Drinkwater, E. 420 
Drosier, T. 197, 419 
Drummond, E. C, 
200. Hon. F. 334, 
Hon. Mrs, 198, 
Hon. Mrs. E. 86. 
Miss E. C, 314 
Dublin, Archb. of, 
H. dau. of 647 
Duffield, E. 534 
Dufour, Dr, 447 
Duke, C. M. 422. 
J. 109 
Dumbleton, T, 555 
Duncan, F. 87. J, 
535. P. 200 
Duncombe, Hon. 
Mrs. A. 86. S. F, 
217 
Dundas, Lady 554. 
Lt. Col. W. B. 
644 
Dunn, A. 446. C.B. 
421 


Du Pre, H. R. 85. 
J. W. 197. Mrs, 
H. R. 420. M.T. 
85. W.M. 419 

Dupplin, Vise. 421 

Durant, F. M. 315, 
G. 105 

Durnford, A.G.419, 
Capt. G, A. 419 

Durrant, Lady 86 
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Dutton, Hon. R. H. 
422 
Dyer, H. S. 199 
Dyke, H.313 
Dynham, W. B. 313 
Eames, A. J. S. 316 
Earle, H. R. S. 316. 
J. 198 
Easto, R. 197 
Easton, 8. 668 
Eaton, Mrs. M. 442 
Ebley, C. 102 
Ebrington, Vise’tess 
533 
Ebsworth, C. 648 
Eccles, H. 220. S. 
M. 646 
Echlin, C. M. 439 
Edelman, W. 85 
Eden, A. 536. J. P. 
420. M.Y. 315 
Edge, T. W. 532 
Edgecumbe, N. 220 
Edgell, A. 665. H. 
333 
Edwardes, A. 555. 
Lt. H. B. 419, 


532 
Edwards,J.109,668. 
J.M. 88. M.A. 
422. W.C. 197 
Edye, W. 197 
Effendi, E. 110 
Egginton, J. S. 446 
Eliot, L. G. T. 443. 
M. 558 
Elkins,E. 557. Mrs. 
W. 108 
Eller, I. 313 
Ellicombe, C. 648 
Ellicott, C. J. 313, 
536 
Elliot, E. C. 103. 
E, M. 200. G. S. 
446. Hon. H. 85. 
J. 197, 441. Mrs. 
554 
Ellis, A. 647. C. 
329, 443. Comm. 
J. 107. J. 419. 
Mrs. J. 107 
Ellison, M. A. 327 
Elms, A. V. 108 
Elson, T. 197 
Eiton, A. 421. E.A. 
221. M. E, 221 
Elven, M. A. 444 
Elwes, M. A. 534 
Elwyn, W. M. H. 
85, 316 
Emerson, 8. 198 
Emery, J. 532 
Empson, E. 558 


England,®H. 107. 


rs, 107 
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Engleheart, N. B. 
316 

English, T. 669 

Erlam, R. G. 422 

Erskine, Hon. Mrs, 
D. 553. J. 420 

Espinasse, W. 333 

Essington, R. 532 

Estcourt, W. J. B. 
648 

Evans, E. 102. F. 
104. I. T. 532. 
M. A. 667. M. B. 
442, R. 445. W. 
325, 533 

Evatt, Miss E. D. 
445 

Everard, C. 86 

Everest, Lt. Col. H. 
B. 555 

Ewart, C.J. F.313, 
419. Lt.-Col. D. 
200 

Eyre, A. W. 550. J. 
443. G. L. P. 199 

Eyton, C.W. W. 85. 
8.441 

Fagan, G. H. 313 

Faithfull, J. G, 316 

Falcon, Capt. G.T. 
312. G. T. 197 

Falconner, Capt. P. 
446 

Falkland, Miss E. 
555 

Fanshawe, Capt. F. 
A. 644 

Farebrother, W, 314 

Farley, T. 555 

Farrant, Capt. H. 
644. M.M. 646 

Farrer, M. T. 316. 
O. W. 534 

Fauche, L. B. E. 
646 

Fauleoner, G. 558 

Fayrer, A. 646 

Fearon, H. 419 

Featherstone, E. S. 
420 

Fell, G. H. 313 

Fellowe, R. G. 552 

Fellowes,Hon. Mrs. 


8 
Fellows, J. 554. Sir 
C. 314 
Felton, J. 314 
Fendall, H. 200. J. 
200 
Fenn, C. E. 664 
Fennell, Mr. 420 
Fenner, A. R. 219 
Fenwick, M. 668 
Ferguson, J. 218 
Fergusson, W, 197 


Ferrand, Hon. Mrs. 
533 


Ferris, H. 101. J. 
555. M. A. 553. 
T. 215 

Ferryman, Major A. 
H. 644 

Feversham,Rt.Hon. 
C. dow. Lady 665 

Ffarington, J.N.106 

Field, G. 669. H. 
I. 107. J. 200, 
443. L. R. 647. 
M. 555. M. A. 
L. 536 

Fielden, A. 87 

Figes, A. 87 

Finch, Lady M. E. 
667 

Fineham, J. 197 

Finnis, J. 106 

Fisher, J. 648. T. 
554, 663 

Fitch, S. E. 532 

FitzGerald, D. 109. 
Lady J. S. 646. 
W. R. S. 197 

Fitzherbert, Major 
647 

Fitzmayer, A. H.558 

Fitzpatrick, Hon. 

rs. J. W. 314. 
M. H. 553 

Fitz Roy, Lady M. 

110 


Flavell, J. W. 550 

Fletcher, H. 536. 
J. 536. W. 645. 
T. W. 85 

Flint, E. 536. M. 
A. S. 332 

Foley, Capt. O. 553. 
J. B. 199 


Folkestone, Vis- 
countess 645 

Follett, Mrs. B. S. 
645 

Fonnereau, Miss I. 
103 

Foot, L. 335 

Foote, G. G. 644 

Forbes, C. 334. E. 
536. Lt.-Col.D. 
647 

Ford, E. 329. L. 
330. M.A, 199 

Forester, Maj. Hon. 
G. C. W. 419 

Forrest, Capt. W. 
C. 532 

Forrester, Hon. 
Capt. C. R. W. 
316 

Forster, J. H. 670 

Forsyth, J, H, 216 


687 


Forth, F. H. A. 644 
Fosbery, S. L. 103 
Foss, Capt. T. E.103 
Foster, A. J. 670. 
C.441. F. E.559. 
G. 218. W.670 
Fowler, Hon. L.670. 
M. A. 331 
Fownes, E. C. 648 
Fox, H. W. 663. 
J. M. 648. L, 
535. M. 219 
Foyster, H. S. 87 
Frampton,C, T.316, 
J.644. M.G.88 
Francis, C. 87 
Francklin, J. E. 315 
Francklyn, Major 
E. 332 


Franklin, M.A. 314. 
W.534. W.H. 
199 


Frankum, C. 219 

Fraser, G. 445. Lt.- 
Gen.H.419. Mrs. 
H. 329. R. 200 

Frazer, Capt. A. H. 
447 


Freame, J. O. 664 
Frear, M. C. 442 
Freeling, A. 217 
Freeman, J. 669. 
Mrs. E. A. 645. 
W. L. 197 
Freer, R. L. 88 
Freke,Col, H. J.445 
Fremantle, M. 647 
French, C. 552. H. 
A. 315 
Frere, T. A. M. 334 
Freshfield, A. M.557 
Friend, F. 647 
Frizell, R. H. 85 
Frome, E. A. 198 
Fryer, Capt.W. 331. 
J.88. M. 534 
Fuge, A. A. 199. 
A. E. 87. E. P. 


199 
Fulleck, H. 330 
Fuller, J. 558. Miss 
86. R. F. 108. 
W. 332 
Fulton, S. 421 
Furber, S. 102 
Fussell, 8. H. 422 
Fyler, J. 644. Maj, 
L. 532. M. L. 
222 
Fynmore, M. E. 648 
Gaby, C. 107 
Galbraith, A.M.534 
Gale, A. R. 421 
Galloway, E. 105. 
Maj.-Gen, A. 313 
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Gallwey, Lady 314 
Galsworthy, J. 329 
Gambier, S. 419 
Gambler, C. S. 441 
Gandy, J. 329 
Gardiner, Capt. N. 
S. 644. Major. 
Gen. Sir R. W. 
644, S. W. 534 
Gardner, A. 86. E, 
E. 316. F. 215. 
J. A. 646. S. 88 
Garland, A. E. 535. 
G. C. 88 
Garmston, Major S. 
313 
Garner, Major-Gen. 
Garnett, A. 665 
Garnons, W. L. P. 
85 
Garraway, E. 198 
Garstin, Major R.L. 
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Garton, J. 644 
Garvey, R. 85 
Gason, M. 107 
Gater, C. 106 
Gates, E. 332 
Gayleard, S. S. 199 
Geare, W. A. 422 
Geast, M. A. 222 
Gedge, J. 221. W. 
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Gem, Capt. 445 

Gentili, Father 558 

George, F. C. 88. 
J.T. 648. P.T. 
666. S.S.535 

Gerard, Sir J. 419 

Gibbon, E. H. H. 
85 


Gibbs, C. 327. J. 
421 


Gibney, W. A. 110 
Gibson, E. 222. H. 
556. J.197. S, 
316. T.535 
Gidley, M. 329 
Giffard, E. 314. M. 
A. 327 
Gilberne, H.'441 
Gilbert, C. H. 330. 
M. 667. R. 445 
Gilbertson, A. 314 
Gilchrist, A. S. 646 
Gill, A. 222. C. 
WwW. C. 110. T. 
H. 315 
Gillett, C. 221 
Gilpin, Lt.-Col. R. 
T. 419 
Gisborne, M. E. 85 
Giubilei, Madame 
P. 104 
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Gladstone, Mrs. A. 
S. 420 
Glennie, M. 670 
Glover, J. C. 330 
Glyn, G. G. 200 
Glynn, Lt. H.R. 329 
Godmond, M. C.314 
Goldie, C. D. 314. 
Lt.-Col. T. L.312 
Goldhawk,T.W.535 
Gompertz, L. 102 
Gooch, F. W.S. 108 
Goodall, E. A. 220 
Goodchild, C.W.101 
Goodday, W. 326 
Goode, C. 663. E, 
663. M. 331 
Goodenough,E.421. 
G. F. 105 
Goodered, L. 535 
Goodeve, W. J.314 
Goodman, J. P. 313 
Goodrich, F. M. 536 
Goodwin, G. 444. 
H. 443 
Goodwyn, Miss C. 
444 
Goodyer, M. 87 
Gordon, A. E. 333. 
C. 219. Capt. B. 
E. M. 532. Lt.- 
Col. H. W. 644, 
E. 532. M. 221. 
W. C. 199. W. 


Gore, F. L. 551. 
Mrs. T. 221 
Gorton, J. A. 556 
Gosling, E. R. 441. 
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Gotobed, H. 648 
Gottlieb, F. V. 197 
Gough, Hon. F. 197. 
R. 419 
Goulburn, Capt. E. 
197 
Gould, J. 222. Ma- 
jor S. 671. M. 
M. 87. S. 421 
Gout, J. L. 447 
Govan, A. 670 
Govett, T. R. 86. 
W.R. 441 
Gowan, P. 109 
Gowing, G. 552 
Graeff, E. J. 199 
Graham, E. 534. 
H. M. 536. J. W. 
440. Miss A. 446 
Grant, I. C. 646. 
J.536. J. E. 422. 
J.M. 110. Lady 
534. R. 646. Sir 
J.P. 335. TT. F. 
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Grasby, M. 445 
Grason, Mrs. R. L. 
446. R.L. 446 

Grassett, E. 422 
Grattan, E. A. 312 
Graveley, H. R. 87 
Graves, M. 316 
Gray, Ens. G. R. 
109. Miss M. M. 
217. S. 446 
Green, C. S. 198. 
E. 223, 648. J. 
H. 103. M. J. 
419, 646. P. F. R. 
105 
Greene, Caé45. F. 
N. 648. H. A. 
88. T. H. 645. 
W. S. 222 
Greenfell, Comm. 
198 
Greetham, A. S. V. 
646 
Gregg, H. W. 315. 
J.T. 648 
Gregory, C. 198 
Greig, J. G. 230 
Gresley, Capt. F. 
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Greville, D. 104. E. 
H. J. 442. Mrs. 
A. 645 
Grey, Capt. C. C. 
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Gribble, C. B. 648 

Grice, W. 88 

Griffin, J. 422. W. 
N. 644 

Griffith, L. I. 647. 

- 555 

Griffiths, CaptW . 
G. 552. W. W. 
419 

Groom, M. 103. M. 
A. 535, 645 

Groombridge, H. 
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Groomes, J. 85 

Grosveuor, Lady C. 
A. 535 

Grove, J.316, 422 

Grover, Capt. J. 110 

Groves, F. C. 421. 
Hi. 439 

Gruber, A. 102 

Gruggen, F. J. 420 

Grylis, J. W. 647 

Guillebaud, H. L. 


197 
Guillod, J. C. 422 
Guise, F. E. 200. 
G. C. 197 
Gunn, D. 220. M. 
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Gunston, E. 664 


Gurney, H. 648, 
Mrs. J. H. 314 
Guthrie, Capt. J. 
556 
Gutteres, G. 646 
Gwatkin, T. 219 
Gyde, M. A. 316 
Haberfield, W. B. 
330 
Hacon, E. D. 87 
Haddock, A. J. 647 
Haffenden, Mrs. A. 
443 
Hagart, 
647 
Haggard, J. 87 
Hague, G. H. 198 
Haig, D. 106 
Haigh, F. 422 
Haines, H. A. S, 
421. W. 328 
Hake, G. 439 
Hale, M.555. W. 
222 
Hales, M. 103 
Halke, R. J. 662 
Hall, A, 315. C. 
535. Comm. E, 
313. E. P. 668. 
H. 444. J. 217. 
Miss 535. N. 555. 
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Hallett, A. V. 200 
Halliday, Mrs. 330 
Halpin, W. H. 109 
Haly, R. A. 108 
Hambro, J. 553 
Hamilton, Capt. D. 
St. V. 200. Capt. 
P.316. J.H.532. 
Lady H. B. 533. 
T. H. 552 
Hamlyn, E. M. 316 
Hammack, F. M. 
422 
Hammond, J. 197. 
W. J. 559 
Hamp, E. 108 
Hanbury, T. 663 
Hancock, E. 88. 
W. J. 446 
Hanley, Miss L. 
552 
Hanson, A. 86. N. 
667 : 
Harcourt, C. 648. 
J. 332 
Harding, H. 532. 
J. 534 
Hardinge, F. 217 
Hardy, C. W. 533. 
E. 536. Mrs. J. 
420 
Hare, E. 556 
Harington,F.H.535 
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Harling, A. M. 315 

Harman, A. 221. 
E. 107. 

Harmes, 
557 

Harmsworth, S.666 

Harries, F. B. 334 

Harris, C. S. 420. 
¥.D.554. R.419, 
S. 88 

Harrison, C. 85. E. 
328, 552, 535. 
G. M. 107. LIL 
647. J.108. J. 
B. 85, 429. M. 
553. R. 646. S. 
B.106. S.M.536. 
T. D.313. Ven. 
Archd. 420. W. 
313. W. F. 420 

Hart, A. J. 199. T. 
B. 534 

Harter, G. G. 536. 
645 

Hartley, C. 87. J. 
421 


Miss M. 


Hartshorn, R. W. 
533 
Hartwell, M. G, 421 
Harvey,A.105. M. 
87. Major-Gen. 
SirR.J.85. R. 
J. 108. W. 316, 
332 
Harward, C. A. 219 
Harwood, C. 326. 
T. C. 536 
Hastie, J. 111 
Hastings, H. J. 197 
Haswell, Lt.J.D.329 
Hatchard, E. 86 
Hathaway,Capt.105 
Hathorn, G. 552 
Hattersley, J. 443 
Haviland, R. H. 646 
Haward, S. 108 
Hawell, E. 197 
Hawke, F. E. 535 
Hawkens, P. 104 
Hawker, Comm, H. 
S.644, Major F. 
670. M. W. 647 
Hawkes, Miss 106. 
Miss E. 328 
Hawkey, R. 671 
Hawkins, C. 316. 
C.E.316. E.550. 
H. C. 105. W. 
442,536. W.B. 
218 
Hawley, Lady, 420 
Hawtrey, M.J.G.644 
Hay, C.315. G.C. 
A. E.199. Lady 
F. 422 
Gent. Mag. Vou, 
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Hay-Barclay, A. 534 
Hayes, W. 419 
Hayley, B. 316. M. 
555 
Hayling, A. M. 106 
Hayne, W. W. 648 
Haynes, E. 420. 
Miss E, 556 
Haythorn, Dr. H. 
P. 111. F. 325 
Haythorne, M. M. 
648 
Hayton, G. 215 
Hayward, A. 332. 
J. N. 85. Mrs. 
J.C. 645 
Heale, S. W. 551 
Heard, J. C. 292 
Heath, C. 200. W. 
H. 666 
Heathcote, H. 109 
Heathman, W. G. 
197 
Heatly, P. 532 
Hebden, Mrs. R, J. 
420 
Hedley, I. 105. J. 
664 
Hellier, C. F. 558 
Helyar, A. 331 
Hemmett, S. 444 
Hemming, G. H.109 
Hemsworth, Mrs, 
B. 313 
Henderson, J. 197, 
559. J. H. 313. 
M. 218 
Henington, S. 105 
Henning, H. 665 
Henshaw, R. [. B. 
197 
Hensley, A. 646. 
H.200. I..M.421 
Hepburn, Lady B. 
533 


Herbert, Comm, T. 
C. 419. Lt. F. 
C. 646. Miss H. 
667. N.S. 536 

Hereford, Visc’tess 
533 

Heriot, Capt. T. A. 
669 

Herne, J. 108 

Herring, R. 648 

Hervey, L. A. 645 

Hesketh, M. 443 

Hesse Homburg, G. 
Landgrave of 559 

Heurtley, C, A. 532 

Heusch, C. 441 

Hewetson, A. 536 

Hewett, A. 218,326. 
C. 326 

Hewitt, Hon, J, 107 
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Hewlitt, J. C. 557 
Heywood, H. 421. 
M. E. 421 
Heyworth, L. 419 
Hibbert, Capt. J. 
N.197. M. 331 
Hicks, R. 553 
Hickson, G. 557 
Higgins, Major W. 
B. 419 
Hill, A. 108, A.C, 
535. A. L. 555. 
E. 86,315. E.E. 
198. J. 666. J. 
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M. H.664. Mrs. 
8.664, SirJ. 197. 
W. 921. WA. 
129 
Hills, E. H. 199. 
E. M.315. G.419 
Hilliard, J. C. 420 
Hillier, G. E. 316 
Hind, R. 663 
Hinde, S, 419 
Hindes,Capt. J. 109 
Hingeston, J. 218 
Hird, E. 648 
Hiron, T. 222 
Hitchcock, A. 328. 
E. 199 
Hitchin, I. 217 
Hoar, J. 314 
Hoare, M. 199 
Hobkirk,W. M. 421 
Hobson, K. S. 88. 
W. 314 
Hocken, E. G. 665 
Hocker, H. 105 
Hodding, E. 88 
Hodge, Major E. C, 
532 
Hodgkinson, G. E. 
535 
Hodgson, H. J. 198. 
J.L.422. 1.85. 
M. C. 200 
Hoey, Capt. W. F. 
312 


Hoggart, C. L. 331. 
R. S. 670 


Hogge, Capt.W.419 
Holden, R. 445 
Holder, M. 445 
Holderness, W. 334 


Holdich, E. L.C.646 
Hole, J.442. W. 
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Holgate, J. 646 

Holland, Hon. Mrs. 
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S. A. C. 87 

Hollis, Lt.-Col. J. J. 
419 

Holloway, W, 422 
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Hollyer, MissM.552 
Holme, H. 222 
Holmes, A. G. 536. 
J.532. J. R.E, 
222. W.H. #6 
Holmesdale, Vis- 
countess, 198 
Holness, W. 443 
Holroyd, G. C. 535 
Holt,§.443. W.534 
Holtzmeyer, H. G. 
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Honywood, 
816. 
Hood, M. A. 422. 

M. L. 535. W. 
F. 532 
Hook, A. A. 314 
Hooke, E. M. 199 
Hope,A. 536. ou. 
Hon. G, 532. H, 
422. Mrs. M, 440 
Hopkius, F. 198 
Hopkinson, Comm. 
8. 671. E. 535 
Hopkirk, T. 200 
Hopper, A. L. 646 
Hopps, C. 535 
Hopson, I. F, 0. 88 
Hordern, J. 332 
Hornby, Capt. P. J. 
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Horne, Mrs. A. de 
198 

Horner, Mrs. 218 

Horsfall, J. G. 443 

Horsford, A. 110 

Hosken, J. 219 

Hoskins, Capt. T. 
647 

Hotchkin, Miss E. 
553 

Hotchkys, A. P. 554 

Hotham, B. 104 

Houblon, Mrs. T. A. 
198 

Houghton, Capt. H. 
646. J. 332 

Houlditch, R. 441 

Houston, A. 648 

Howard, F. 335. 
Hon. H. G. 85. 
J. 333. R. 215 
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R. 441 
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Howman, A. E. 551 
Howson, J. S. 313 
Hubback, J. 33) 
Huddlestone, $.554 
Hudson, H.G.F.669 
3.532. Lt. J. 666 
Hughes, C. 667. C. 
E, 441. C. W. 
313. E.314, J. 
E.534. Lady 332 
R.550. T, P. 664. 
W. 327 
Hugo, Mrs. W. 313 
Hugonin, C, L. 88 
Huish, J. 647 
Hulbert, T. F, 444 
Hull, J. 645 
Hulme, Lt.-Col. W. 
312 
Hume, B. J. 536. 
C. 1. 314 
Humphrys, F. 220 
Hungerford, Mrs. 
H. H. H. 645 
Hunt, A. A. 315. 
A. B. 217. C. 88, 
333. Capt. 329. 
H. S. A. 87. K. 
200, L.222. Miss 
S. 330. Mr. J. 
664 
Hunter, M. 218 
Huntingford, Mrs. 
H. 420 
Hurd, T. 535 
Hurley, J. 327 
Hurt, A. 199. J. 
532. J.T. 532 
Huskisson, Lt. J. 
421 
Hussey, E. 644 
Hutchins, H. 197. 
Mis 315 
Hutchinson, A. K. 
e8. G. M. H, 
422. J. 669. W. 
H. 420 
Hutton, H. W. 669 
Huxtable, E. 645 
Huyshe, H. 666 
Hyde, M. 107, W. 
419 644 
Ibbetson, G. F. 422 
Iddins, G. F. 333 
Iggulden, J. 443 
Illingworth, H. S. 
313, 419 
Impey, Rear-Adm. 
J. 312 
Inchbald, M. A. 328 
Ind, E. 105 
Ingham, E. 440 
Ingledew, S. 666 
Ingram, Mrs. S, 104 
Inman, J, 200 
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Innes, T. W. 646 
Insole, T. 558 
Irby, Hon. C. 328 
Irons, T. 218 
Irving, Dr. E. G. 
421. T. 197 
Irwin, H. 85. T. N. 
515 
Irwine, A, P. 535 
Isaacson, E, 444 
Isacke, M. 327 
Ives, C. 425 
Jackson, C.198,648, 
664. C. B. 85. 
C. F. 199. C.R. 
M. 533. L. 444. 
Lt. C. 104 
Jacob, W. J. 327 
Jacobson, Mrs. S. 
105 
Jago, F. R. 315 
James, H. 314, 533. 
M. 551. M. A. 
109. Major G. 
644. T.G. 533. 
W. 218 
Jameson, Comm, 
W. 107. J. 101. 
J. M. M. 221, 
Major 670’ 
Jardine, E. J. 557 
Jarrin, W. A. 102 
Jarvis, E. 316 
Jeffery, H. 331 
Jefford, Mrs. H.669 
Jeffries, C. 215 
Jenkins, E. 666. R. 
331. W. 197 
Jenner, H. 87 © 
Jennings, R. 441 
Jephson, Capt. S. 
W. 312. W. 326 
Jeremie, J. A. 197 
Jermyn, M. St. A. 
420 
Jerningham, J. E. 
444 


Jervoise, A. M. S. 
535. Mrs. F.J.E. 
533. Mrs. S.C.86 

Jessard, C. 220 

Jesson, S. 557 

Jesty, G. C. 105 

Jocelyn, Lady M. 
316 

Jodrell, R. P.H.422 

Johnes, E. 223 

Johnson, C. 330. 
Cc. T. 325. G. FP. 
316. H. 535. J. 
551. Miss 88. 
Mr. S. 646. TT. 
558 

Johnstone, J. 648. 
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86. Capt. J.D. 
532 
Jolliffe, Capt. H.315 
Jones, A.315. A.J. 
532. D. 551. E. 
218, 332, G44. 
E. P. 532. E. W. 
553. F.420. G. 
H. 532. H. H. 
313. J. 550, 644. 
J. A. E. 532. L. 
315. Lt. - Col. 
W. D. 644. M.A. 
316. M. L. 532. 
Mes. I. 533. M. 
W. 439. R. 327, 
419. T. 105, 109, 
217. T. J. 647 
Joplin, F. 533 
Joyce, C. 88 
Julian, H. J. 532 
Justice, J. 315. M. 
441 
Karley, A. 197 
Kaye, L. 108 
Keane, Hon. J, A. 
87 
Keary, A. 107 
Keatinge, M. 316 
Kebbel, C. D. 313 
Kebbell, H. 422 
Keble, E. 86 
Kelk, J. 646. R.A. 
646 
Kelland,Mrs.M.665 
Kelly, E. 534. L.M. 
664 
Kemble, Comm. F. 
87 
Kemeys, S. M. G. 
667 
Kemm, T. 86 
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Kempe, F. 105. J. 
E. 533 
Kempson,M.T. 557 
Kench, J. 103 
Kendall, F. 535. J. 
H. 419. M. 647 
Kendell, D. B. 198 
Kennard, M. J. 648 
Kennaway, Mrs. C. 
E. 314 
Kennick, G. 86 
Kensington, A. 536 
Kent, B.666. S.218 
Kerr, R. M. 422 
Kershaw, J. K. 326 
Kett, M. 444 
Kettle, M. A. 559 
Kilburn, E. 328 
Kilner, F’. 327 
Kimber, Miss 557 
Kinder, E. 139 
Kinderley, J, 221 





King, E. 220, E.P 
422, Hon. Mrs. 
L. 533. H. 1. 646. 
L. H. 648. T. W. 
85. W. 664 

Kingdon, M. 329. 
S. E. 315 

Kingsman, J. 664 

Kinnaird, Mrs. A. 
645 

Kipping, T. 422 

Kirby, C. M. 555. 
E, 316. M. L. 
535. R. H. 316, 
419 

Kitehener, J. 329 

Kitson, E. 665 

Kittoe, M. A. 316 

Knaggs, C. M. 440. 
L. C. 440 

Knight, A. 219. C. 
219, H. 314,553. 
H. T. 105. M. 
422. M.A. 219 

Knight-Bruce,H.L. 
216 

Knill, J. 534 

Knipe, E. S. 199 

Knobel, Mrs. W. E. 
645 

Knocker, M.E. 646. 
Lt. J. B. 86 

Knox, Capt. T. O. 
647. Major W. 
85. M.G. 421 


327 
Labouchere, Mrs.J. 
314 
Laing, W. C. 200 
Laire, F. J. 197 
Lake, L. M. 444 
Lakes, J. 533 
Lamb, E.328. R.K. 
200 
Lambe, C. 646 
Lambert, A.C. 646. 
G. 664 
Lamotte, L. J. 671 
Lamport, W. 326 
Lancaster, Mrs. H. 
E. 553. S. L. 315 
Landon, L. 219 
Lane, Lt. 333 
Lang, C. 443. O. 
197 - 
Langdale, G. A. 646 
Langdon, G.H.313. 
W. E. 199 
Langhorn, J. 314 
Langhorne, F. 533 
Langley, Mrs. 446. 
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Langshaw, J. 536. 
M. A. M. 332 
Langstaff, C. 646 
Lapierre de Mas- 
singy, March’ ness 
of 334 
Lateward, T, 421 
Latham, Dr. R. G, 
420. J.B. 199 
Latimer, E. L. 313 
Lauder, Lady 314 
Laurence, E. F. 223 
Lautour, A. 217 
Lavie, Capt. H. 420 
Law, C. J. 648, E, 
88. F.88. G.C. 
218. S. H. 648 
Lawe, R. 420 
Lawford, C. 198 
Lawley, S. W. 313 
Lawrence, A. W. K. 
S. 327 
Lawson,R.197,534. 
S. G. 312 
Lax, E. 331 
Layard, C. M. 328 
Layng, P. 316 
Layton, J. 315 
Lea, A. H. 198. H. 
M. 200 
Leacock, F. 327 
Leader, W. R. 535 
Leaper, J. 558 
Leary, Lt. J. H.110 
Leathes, J. F. 444 
Le Breton, Sir T. 
85 
Le Cointe, J. F. 327 
Ledger, J.A.N. 313 
Lee, C. 199. C. A. 
199. L. 442. T. 
F. 535 
Leech, I. 108 
Leeds, E. T. 333 
Lefevre, G, 551 
Lefroy, Mrs. 420 
Legeyt, R. 536 
Leggatt, Miss M. 
669 
Legge, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 107 
Legh, G. C. 219 
Leicester, C’tess of 
313 
Leigh,G. A.87.Hon. 
M. 87. Hon. W. 
WW. 535. J. 550. 
J. H. 229. Lt. R. 
T.314. BR, 668 
Le Marchant, Lady 
198 
Le Mesurier, Capt. 
W. A.312 
Lendon, W. S. 215 
Leslie, P. 328 
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Lester, Lady 221. 
M. 106 

Lethbridge, A. M. 
199. _ E. A. 334. 
Mrs. 645 

Letheby, Dr. H. 
647 


Le Towzel, S. E. 
331 
Lettis, J. W. 422 
Letts, E. A. 647 
Lever, M. W. 87 
Leveit, R. B. 422 
Levien, A. R. 82 
Levy, L. 552 
Lewis, DeT.Comm., 
197. E. F. 218. 
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J.V. 646. Miss 
E. 329. O. M. 
87. W. 663 
Leycester, E. 665 
Ley, E. E. 105 
L’homme, Mrs, S. 
327 
Liddon, J. 107 
Light, E. G. 86 
Lightbody, T. D. 
532 
Lighton, Lady 192. 
Sir C. R. 533, 644 
Lillie,Lt. Col. Sir J. 
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Lillingston, E. 85, 
644 ‘ 
Limond, M. 647 
Lincoln, J. S. 222 
Lindesay, J. 346 
Lindo, A. 441 
Lindoe, R. 442 
Lindsay, Capt.C. B. 
441. Lady S, 86. 
W. 419 
Lindsey, J. 553 
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Lipscomb, J. 648, 
666 
Lister,Capt.T.St.G. 
644 
Littlehales, B. J. 
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Liveing, E. 315 
Liveit, H. 422 
Livingstone, Vice- 
Adm. Sir T. 85 
Llewellyn, C. 669. 
T. 422 
Lloyd, Comm. E.A. 
1.313. D.M.663. 
E.106. E. M.106. 
En. C. O. 670. J. 
326, 669. J. V. 
313. L.A. 198. 
M. A. 332 
Loch, Lt. J.G. 110 


Locke, Lady M. J. 
334 
Lockett, S. 421 
Loder, E. 104 
Lodge, W. 556 
Lodington, T. 664 
Loftus, M.H.A.316 
Long, H.J. 668. J. 
105, 199 
Longden, E. H. 647 
Longmore. G. 85 
Lord, E. A. 647 
Losack, Capt.G.334 
Louis, Sir J. 197 
Lovatt, J. 421 
Lovell, Lady K. 86 
Lover, J. 557 
Lovesy, L. H. 199 
Lovett, C, 553 
Lowe, Capt. A. 316. 
Comm. G, 555. F. 
422, J. M. 646 
Lowin, M. J. 422 
Lowndes, C. 109. 
Mrs, R.W.S.533. 
Mrs. W. 533 
Lowther, J. F. 198. 
Lady L. E. 104, 
M. 316. W. 316 
Lowthian, J. 85 
Loyd, W. J. 200 
Lueas, A. 445. R. 
W. 105 
Lucy, W. F. 222 
Ludlow, R. S. 666 
Luff, J. 536 
Lugger, J. H. 82 
Lukis, T. 669 
Lumley, B.439,603 
Lundie, W. C. 421 
Lushington, Mrs.C, 
A. 198 
Lutwidge, C, 445, 
668 
Lyall, J. 646 
Lydekker,G.W.421 
Lye, Mrs. 557 
Lyell, C. 532 
Lyndall, E. I. 199 
Lyndon, J. 108 
Lyon, A. 328 
Lyons,Comm.E.M. 
85 
Lyte, J. W. M. 331 
Lyttelton, Hon. S. 
534 
Maberly, S. E, 215 
M‘Adam, Major D. 
15 


Macaulay,T. B. 645 

Macbean, Major A. 
644 

M‘Cabe, J. 667 

M‘Calmont, M. J. 
442 
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M‘Cann, G. 315 
Maccaughey, A.M. 
88 


M‘Clintoch, G. F. 
557 

M‘Cutcheon,W.199 

M‘Dermott, A, 554 

M‘Donald, Dr. 333 

M‘Donnell, R. P. 
670 

M‘Dowel, B. G. 421 

M‘Geachy, F.A.535 

M‘Grath, Mrs. M. 
664 

M‘Gregor, Lt. F.S. 
544 

Macintosh, G. 

Mack, E. 422 

Mackarness, G. R. 
422 

Mackellar, N. M. 
535 

M‘Kenny, J. 110 

Mackenzie, A. 104. 
H. 85. 1.552. J. 
552 

Mackie, V. A. 87 

MacKinnon,Lt.Col. 
G. H. 85, 419 

MacLachlan, C. S. 
647 

Maclean, A.W.446. 
F. B. 536 

M‘Leod, A. C. 535. 
Comm. A, 220 

Macmullin, F. C,. 
314, S. H. 221 

M‘Nair, E. 223 


” 
223 


Macnaugiitan, C, 
446 

M‘Niven, C. 533 

Maepherson,Mrs.C. 
86 

Macqueen, D. 670 

Macready, Major E,. 
N. 668 


Maevicar, J.331. N. 
219 
Madden, E, 105 
Maddock, Ens. W. 
111, 334 
Maddy, J. 533 
Madocks, S, C, 534 
Mahoney, P. 533 
Maidlow, J. M. 555 
Maine, Miss S. 666 
Maingay, H.D.315 
Mainwaring, C. E. 
86. M. 106 
Mair, J. 329 
Maitland, B. 420, 
Capt.C. L.B.419. 
G. R,647. Lady 
645 
Major, Mr. 222 
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Majoribanks,G.422. 
J. 199 

Malcolm, E. M. 534 

Maling, Lt. Col.W. 
E. 102. Major W. 
E. 666 

Mallam, L. J. 87 

Mallet, J. L. 85 

Mallett, Baroness 
de 533 

Malraison, E. 328 

Malton, S. Le G. E. 
199 

Maning, T. A. 534 

Manley, M. 220 

Mann, M. 536 

Mannering, R. W. 
422 


Manners, Rt. 
Lord 648 
Manning, L. 648 
Manse}, M. G. 198 
Manser, D. 445 
Mansfield, I, 422. 
N. M. 670 
Mapleton, D. R. B. 
554 
Marcon, W. 644 
Marcus, L. 645 
Markham, A. 222. 
A. M. F. 534. E. 
KE. 440 
Marlow,Capt.J. 104 
Marriott, A.C, 222. 
1.218. S$. 535 
Marsden, C. J. D. 
645. W. 333 
Marsh, C. 316. F. 
M. 314. J. 108. 
L.198. W.333, 
532 
Marshall, E. 554. J. 
101.Lady 440. M. 
L. 422. N. 327 
Marsland,W.B. 420 
Martin, A. G. 440 
Martindale, B. H. 
646 
Martineau, E. 445 
Martyr, T.W.L, 535 
Marvin, H. 443 
Marx, F. 535 
Mason, Mrs.221. T. 
313 
Massy, Hon. J. 109 
Master, G, S. 87 
Masterman, Mrs.E. 
86 
Masters, Lt. 110 
Matcham, C. E. 87 
Mathers, J. 553 
Mathews,J. M. 218 
Matson, Mrs. G.327 
Matthews, G. 443 
Maude, Miss L. 445. 


Hon. 
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Mrs. G. A. 420. 
S. M. 333 
Maule, W. H. 103 
Maunder, J. M. 88 
Mautice, H. T. 315 
Maxwell, Capt. A. 
419. Major C. F. 
532. Mrs.H.C.86 
May, J. 107. Mrs. 
M. 221 
Mayd, J. W. 557 
Mayhew, L. S. 200 
Mayne, E. F. 316 
Mayow, J. E. 217 
Mead, E, 331 
Meara, C. W. 535 
Mears, A. F. 445 
Measor, C. P. 88 
Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, Grand 
Duchess of 313 
Meek, Mrs. 106 
Meers, J. G. 88 
Meggison, T. 644 
Mein, F. M. 648 
Meilan, L. 664 
Melhuish, T. 316 
Mellersh, A. 87 
Melville, Hon. Mrs. 
W. 533. J. 88. 
Mrs, L. 314 
Mercer, F. ‘I’. 222 
Meredith, C. J. 313. 
J. B. 646. M. J. 
666 
Mervon, M, 421 
Messiter, U. 331 
Metcalfe, W. 645 
Menzies, Col.C. 312 
Michell, R. 197 
Middlecoat,A.J.445 
Middleton, F. 220. 
S. M. 328 
Mildmay, A. 553. 
Mrs. H. St.J.420 
Miles, E. O. 86. G. 
664. J. 444. Lady 
431 
Mill, Major J. 313 
Miller, A. M. 199. 
B. H. 198. C. 
103. Capt. T.532. 


E.M.316. G. 551.° 


H.C. 554. J.197. 


Miss 535. Mrs. 
J. 445. W. 669. 
W.S. 200 


Millett, C. J. 647 
Milligan, Capt. W. 
532 


Mills, A. 422. F. 
R. 316. J.E. 197. 


J.R.86. §.332. 


W. Y. 85 
Milton, J. 533 


Mines, E. 556 
Minton, S. 198 
Mirehouse, E. M. 
422 
Missing, R. 666 
Mitchell, A. 446. 
E. B. 420. T. 197 
Mockett, J. 220 
Moilliet, L. H. 669 
Moncrieff, Mrs. 86. 
Lady FE. 326 
Monins, R. 553 
Monro, Mrs. C. 107 
Montagu, G, 419 
Montague, A. 534 
Montgomerie, Capt. 
G. J. 421. H. Ef. 
K. 327. Mrs, 533. 
Rt. Hon.M. Lady 
247 
Montgomery, Lady 
C. 420 


Montmorency, M. 
A. de 220 
Montresor C.F. 198 
Moodie, G. I. 646 
Moore, Ens. H. 446. 
H. 199. Hon, A. 
M. I. 422. I, M. 
200. J. 648. L. 
E. 442. Major J. 
H. O. 85. Miss 
M. 442. M. S. 
314. W. 325 
Moorson, J. R. 313 
Morgan, F. M. A. 
646, H. 422. J. 
550. L. 646. Miss 
442, Mrs. E. L. 
420. Mrs. H.C. 
86. T. 330 
Morice, G. F. 197 
Morley, J. 102 
Morrell, L, E. H. 
421 
Morris, B. W. 87. 
F. E. 328. Lt.- 
Gen. J. W. 218. 
R. 197. R. J. 85, 
316. T. W. 533. 
V. 668. W. 534 
Morse, L. 326, 439 
Morshead, Ss. E. 
444 
Mortimer, T. 219 
Mortlock, C. 645 
Moseley, Mrs. M. 
217. M. 326 
Moss, E, 422 
Mossom, C. E. 536 
Mott, A. T. B. 87 
Mouchet, F. L. 197 
Moulden, T. 664 
Mountain, R. F. 
316. W.H., 88 





Mourilyan, M. E. 
330. T. L. 330 
Mungeam, W. 197 
Munro, A. H. 316. 
Maj.-Gen. A. 644 
Munyard, J. 108 
Murdoch, F. 534 
Murray, G, E. 420. 
Lady 111. LR. 
200 
Murton, H. F. 111 
Myers, T. 523 
Nalder, M. 87. S. 
647 
Nanney, H. 645 
Napier, J. 313. Ma- 
jor G. T.C. 419. 
Mrs, E, 86 
Nash, Lt. W. H. 
110. M. A. 86. 
R. M. 669. R. 
S. 647 
Nasmyth, A. 333 
Nason, W. 8S. 108 
Neal, F. 88 
Neame, H. 106 
Neave, Hon. Lady 
314 
Neeves, H. 108 
Negus, S. 665 
Nesbit, H. 446 
Nesbitt, Dr. 556 
Nettlefold, M. 193 
Nettleship, G. 102 
Nevill, C. 667. C. 
R. 441. Lady D. 
533. Vise. 86 
Neville, Mrs. R.314 
Neviit, Major C. 
H. 644 
Nevinson, Mrs. E. 


533 
Newall, W. 667 
Newbery, C. A. 88. 
M. 534. 1.534, 
536. ‘tT. R. 330 
Newby, C. J. 314 
Newdigate. C. J.645 
Newland, Comm. 
C. F. 85 
Newman, A. 536. 
E. 88, 198 W. 
A. 86 
Newport, E. E. 88 
Newton, A.M. 553. 
J.H.111. L. 316. 
S. 554 
Nicholetts, G. 88. 
Mrs, J. 218 
Nicholl, R. E. W. 


559 

Nicholls, A. E, 221. 
Mr. A. 664. R. 
ID. 669 

Nichols, H. 668. 











L. 555. 
G. 645 
Nicholson, 

316. 
W. T. 558 
Nicol, H. 314 
Nicolas, J. T. J27 
Nicolay, C. W. 669 
Nicoll, L.646. Maj. 
Ss. J. L. 1 
Nihill, D. 8 
Nimmo, G. on 
Nisbet, A. A. 647 
Noel, E. A. 536 
Nollath, Mr. S. 644 
Norcott, W. S. R. 
315 
Norgate, J. N. 663 
North, W. 419 
Northcote, Mrs. S. 
H. 314 
Northesk, C’tess of 
533 
Norton, R. 198 
Nott, C. 88 
Novelli, L. 558 
Nunn, F. J. 200 
Nursey, J. T. 330 
Oakes, L. 331 
Oakley, L. L. 647 
O’Callaghan,M.314 
Ochterlony, Lady 
645 
O’Connor, D. P. 85 
Oddie, G. A. 534 
O’ Donobue, L. 217 
Ogilvie, J.C. B.445 
Ogilvy, J. B. 558 
Oglesvy, R. 666 
O'Kelly, A. De P. 
644 
Oldfield, E. A. 536. 
M. L. 200 
Oldham, A. 666 
Oliver, J. S. 102. 
Mrs. 198. Mrs. 
L. 645. T. 217 
O'Meara, J. 421 
Ommaney, Mrs. F. 
86 


Mrs. J. 


L. M. 
S. M. 645. 


Ommanney, K. 316 

Ongley, Hon. F. E. 
H, 87 

Onley, L. H. 200 

Onslow, E.535. G, 
A. C. 316 

Ord, J. C, 105. M. 
M. 421. Mrs.M. 
420 

O'Reilly, J. E. O. 
554 


Oridge, E. 421 
Orme, E. 199, 553 
Ormesby, W. A. 533 
Oroston, T. 197 
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Osborne, Mrs. 553. 
Mrs. R. 314. R. 
315 

O'Shaughnessy, T. 
670 


Oswald, J. 332. 
T. 86. Lady L. 
86. M. 222 

Ottey, E. F. 534 

Owen, E. 326. E, 
J.197. G. T.330. 
O. F.645. T. 556 

Oxenden, Sir H. C. 
422 


ae 


Oxenham, T. 550 
Oxley, H. 220 
Paddon, E, 442 
Page, C. 647. F. 
107 
Palk, E. A. 88. I. 
534. Mrs. L. 533 
Palliser, Major H. 
644. M. J. 87 
Palmer, C. J. 648. 
E. 644. E. C.328. 
S. 422 
Pannel, C. L. 88 
Panter, F. D. 197 
Pardoe, G. 420. J. 
85 
Parfite, E. 107 
Paris, E. 329 
Parish,E.668. Lady 
86. W. 444 
Park, J. A. 532 
nas J. F. 397. 
M. A. 441. R.A. 
647. W. 551 
Parkerson, S. 314 
Parkes, M. 553 
Parkin, L. 645 
Parkins, Mrs. 
T. 533 
Parkinson, 
199 
Parlby, L. 105 
Parmeter, S. 87 
Parnell, Mrs. 220. 
R. 421 
Parry, J. 101. Sir 
W.E. 197. 8.325 
Pars, H. W. 663 
Parsons, C. 106. F. 
101. Lt.-Col. J. 
W. 335 
Partelow, J. R. 312 
Partington, H, 199 
Partridge, J. 313. 
S. J. 198 
Pascall, Capt. W. 
L. 102 
Paskin, M. 445 
Paterson, E. 
T. W. 106 
Pateshall, P. 443 


W. 
E. R. 


198. 


Pattenson, Lt. H. 
T. T. 110 


Paul, F. K.331. J. 


T. 86. R.B.313- 


Pauli, Lt. G. J. H. 
334 

Pauncefote, Mrs. B. 
533 

Paxton, Capt. J. W. 
L. 644. J. C. 220 

Payne, E. 334. G. 
219 

Peacock, E. 88 

Peacocke, Lt.-Col. 
T. 313 

Pead, Mrs. M. 219 

Peake, E, 558. G. 
E. 439. M. M. 
421 

Pearce, E. 648. J. 
F. 315 

Pearse, C, A. 421 

Pearson,A.330. W. 
313. W.H. 197 

Peart, F. 446 

Peddle, Major J.C. 
532 

Peel, E. 647. H. 
557. Mrs. W. 80. 
R. 443 

Peet, J. 535 

Peglar, H. 333 

Pell, B. 444. Capt. 
Sir W. O. 419. 
Lady 86 

Pellew, G. S. 648 

Pelly, E. F. 220 

Pemberton, R. N. 
551 

Pembroke, W. 328 

Pengelley,W.J. 646 

Peniston, J. 222 

Pennefather,W. 197 

Pennington, Capt. 
R. C. 334 

Penrice,Capt.G.446 

Penton, T, 663 

Penny, H. 220. J. 
420. W.W. 200 

Peppers Comm. J. 


OS 218 
Pepys, Dame D.220 
Perceval, Lt. and 
Capt. s. 85 
Percy, Hon. J. 534 
Perham, J. I. 444 
Perois, F. C. H. 440 
Perram, J. 441 
Perrot, F. 663 
Perrott, Capt. 0.G, 
198 
Perry, W. R. 198 
Persse, Cadet W.555 
Peters, J. H. 419 
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Petit, L. P. 103. 
Lt.-Col. P. J. 419 

Peto, J. 531 

Petre, Hon. Mrs. 
314 

Peyton, M. G. 665. 
W. 667 

Phelips, R. 421 

Phelps, R. 197 

Phibbs,Capt. R.312 

Philips, H. W. 102 

Phillips, A. 669. G. 
534. G. H. 197. 
Rt. Hon. S. M. 
197. S. W. 87. 
W. 197 

Phiipot, Maj. J.T. 

556 


Phipps, B. 532. T. 
447 


Pickard, E. 25 
Pickering, E, 533 
Pickwoad, S. 103 
Piers, H. 85 
Piggott, J. 647 
Pigott, Mrs. H. S. 
314 
Pigou, E. 87. 
M. 87 
Piguenit, J. G. 197 
Pike, A, 197 
Pilcher, Lt.-Col. J. 
M. 312 
Pilgrim, C. 88 
Pilkington, E.F.534. 
M. A. 648. M. 
G, 316 
Pinckard, H, 198 
Pinckney, F. 669 
Pinder, H. S. 87 
Pinkerton, C. 445 
Pinkney, W. 313 
Pinniger, J.A.M.88 
Pipon, T. O. 534 
Pitman, F. 419. H. 
R. 419. R. 85 
Pitt, Miss 315. §, 
444 
Pitter, C. 534 
Pixell, C. 102 
Plampin, F. 330 
Plasket, E. 663 
Plimpton, R. 441 
Plincke, A. 106 
Plumley, W. D. 440 
Plummer, Mrs. J, 
T. 8 
Plumptre,E.H,315. 
F. C, 645 
Pole,C.C.535. Mrs. 
W. 420. R. F.554 
Polkinghorne, Lt. 
and Adj. F. J. 219 
Pollock, A. B. 646. 
C,E.536. R, 86 


H. 
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Pollok, Lt.-Gen. T, 
102 
Ponsonby, Hon. 
Mrs. S. 198 
Poole, G. 645. 4H. 
O. 554. J. 313. 
L. 107 
Pope S. 106 
Poppleton, A. 220 
Porre, W. de 102 
Porter, G. 101. M. 
M. 198. R. 664 
Portman, Hon. L. 
E. 103 
Postlethwaite, J. 
419 
Potchett, 
M. 667 
Potter, J. 107, 200 
Poulden, E. 88 
Poulton, Miss C. 
329 
Powell, C. H. 556. 
H. 106. J. 103. 
Major T. S. 197, 
419. Mrs. A. G45 
Power, D. 645 


C. 419. 


Pownall, A. 421. 
H. 218. K.R. 
422, 334 


Powys, H. L. 326 
Poynton, A. M, 421 
Prat, E, 221 
Pratt, E. 87 
Prendergast, E. M. 
646 
Prescod, W. H. 555 
Prescott, H. 197 
Preston, Capt. W. 
R. 532. W.R.648 
Prettyman,G.M. 87 
Price, A.C. 551. D. 
109,197. G.110. 
H. 552. Mrs.220. 
S. 536. T. 551 
Prichard, E. 536. 
T. 536 
Pridden, J.217. W. 
217 
Pridgeon, M. 444 
Pridham, D. 315 
Prime, A. 327 
Primrose, Lady A. 
198 
Prince, G. C. 107 
Pritchard, H. D. 
648, J.C. 550. 
T. 552, W. T. 200 
Pritchett, E. 329 
Procter, C. 535, F. 
421. J. 332 
Protherve, C. 22). 
W.E. 552 
Prynn, G, R. 86 
Puckle, L. 646 


Index to 


Pugh, L. 328, R.328 
Pugin, A. W. N. 534 
Puleston, M.L. 198. 
T. G. H. 85 
Pulleine, A. A. 88 
Pullen, Mrs. R. 331. 
W. 550 
Pulman, J. 85 
Purchase, Mrs. E. 
333 
Purling, J. C. 557 
Purnell, W. A. 534 
Putron, M. E.de 199 
Patt, J. J. 554 
Pym, F. 215 
Pyman, S. C. 647 
Quantock, S. 221 
Quentin, A. L. 422 
Quickfall, Mrs. A. 
219 
Quirk, G. 422 
Raby, H. E, 535 
Radcliffe, F. S. W. 
313. W.C. 648 
Radford, J. H. 328 
Raikes, T. 332 
Raincock, W.W, 199 
Raleigh, C. 442 
Ralph, Capt. 534 
Ramsay, A. 200 
Ramsey, RK. A. 647 
Ranking, A. 441 
Ransom, A, T. 88 
Rashleigh, M. A. 
108. M. F. 536. 
Mrs, H. B. 420 
Rathbone, L. 111 
Rattcliffe, W. 419 
Rattray, C. 109 
Raven, E. A. 200 
Ravenhill, M. 646. 
Mrs. H.314. R, 
646. T.645 
Ravenscroft, E, 328 
Rawlings, J. 103 
Rawlins, S. 557 
Rawlinson, G. 420, 
53? 
Rawnsley, E. 648 
Rawson, E, J. 222. 
F. J. 200 
Rayment, L. 558 
Raymond, A. 420, 
M. 554 
Raynolds, J. U. 664 
Rea, S. K. 108 
Read, C, 333. 8S, 
197. T. 330 
Reade, M. B. 558 
Reay, C. L. 550 
Reddall, S. 668 
Redwood, L. W. L. 
335 
Reed, A.M.665. E. 
315 


Names. 


Rees, W. H. 648 

Reeves, E. 558 

Reid, J. 1.316. L. 
421. Mrs.M.L. 
333 

Remmington, 8.217 

Remnant, F. E. 664 

Renney, Capt. H. 
644 


Rennie, J. 421 
Renny, Capt. J. W. 
534 


Renshaw, H. G. 327 
Renton, M. E. 444 
Repton, G. H. 645, 
G.W.645. R.422 
Reynolds, E. P. 647. 
H. 645. ~Rear- 
Adin. B. 313 
Rhodes, Lt. J. 327 
Rhys, Mrs. H. 198 
Ricardo, Mrs. P.535. 
Mrs. W. 314 
Riceard, M. 554 
Rice, W. M‘P. 197 
Rich, C.102. J.557 
Richards, A. A, 198. 
Capt. P. 313. J. 
222. T. W. 86. 
W. F. 200 
Richardson, H. J. 
315. J.C. 536, 
Lady, 198. Mrs. 
J. 552. Mrs. P. 
M.533. R.S.553 
Richings, A. C, 197 
Richmond, C. 331 
Riddle, T. H. 555 
Ridley, E. 108. H. 
R. 533. Lt. and 
Capt. W. J. 644. 
Sir M. W. 419. 
T. 197 
Ridout, G. 82 
Rigg, J. 313, 645. 
W. 313 


Rigge, E. A. 646. 
G, 313 

Riley, S. C. 200 

Rimington, H. 219 

Rind, M. L. 670 

Ringrose, J. 446 

Ripley, W. J. 326 

Risdon, A, 219. C. 
536, 645 

Risley, E. R. 103 

Rivington, Mrs, W. 
645 

Robbins, H. 533. 
N. E, 422. W. 
645 

Roberts, C. 553. 
Capt. W. H.331. 
E.C. 316. 1.315, 
316, J, 325 





Robertson, Major J. 
A. 532. 8S. 88 
Robey, C. 316 
Robinson, A. 667. 
B. 445. J. 421. 
J.P.670. M.R. 
419. R. 332 
Robson, J. 441 
Roby, S. 199 
Roche, E. B. 536 
Rochester, E. 644 
Rodbard, R. H. 668 
Rue, R. H. 421. R. 
L. 313. T. 444 
Rogers, E.221. HU. 
R. 217. T. 217 
Rolfe, J. 669 
Rolleston, C. F, A. 
315 
Rolph, E. H. 533 
Romilly, Lady 533 
Roose, W. E. 446 
Roots, A. 422 
Roper, Lady, 645. 
W. G. 218 
Ross, E. F. 536. 
Hon. Mrs, 314. 
J. A. 536. J.M. 
446. Lt.-Col. W. 
443. Major-Gen. 
Sir H. D. 644 
Roth, E. 316 
Round, C. C. A. 87 
Routh, E. 109 
Row, A. 442. F. 86 
Rowden, H. 330 
Rowe, M. H. 88 
Rowlands, F. 667 
Rowlandson, Capt. 
C.110. J.T. 552 
Rowley, Comm. C. 
E, 87 
Roy, W. G. 534 
Royds, H. 316 
Royle, W. G. 199 
Royston, C. 219 
Rucker, Mrs. D. H. 
645 
Rudd, J. E. 313 
Rudge, E. 199 
Rugg, J. 667 
Rumbold, €. E. 197 
Rumley, Major R. 
197 
Russell, A. 103, 199. 
Capt. R. 533. F. 
199. J.558. Lord 
F. 85 
Ryde, W. 327 
Ryland, S. M. 646 
Ryle, M. C. L. 221 
St. Clair, J. L. 314 
St. John, C. 439. 
H. 447. J. 200. 
J. F.439. Lady 
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533. Mildmay, A. 
197 
St. Leger, J. A. 419 
St. Vincent, Mrs. 
105 
Sale, T. H. 646 
Salmon, Lt.-Gen.G. 
104. M.554. T. 
F. 88. T.W.326 
Salt, G. M. 647. 
Mrs. 668 
Salwey, M. 
Mrs, 533 
Sampson, J. K. 87 
Sandars, G. M. 515. 
J. 197 
Sanders, E. A. 199. 
F.441. J. W. 550 
Sanderson, C. 101 
Sandford, E. 552. 
647. E. A. 420 
Sandham, Major H. 
312 
Sandwich, C’tess of 
645 
Sandys, C. 662. G. 
102 
Sankey, M. F. 200 
Saunders, C. 645. 
G.552. J. 8. 312. 
J.W.199. Mrs. 
86. Mrs. E. 663. 
8.217. S.M. 108 
Savile, A. B. 88. 
Capt. H. B, 314 
Saville, B. W. 197 
Sawyer, H. S. 330 
Sayce, G. J. 313 
Saye and Sele, Ba- 
ron 85 
Scargill, J. 218 
Schiffner, G. 645 
Schmidt, J. W. 327 
Scholefield, C. S. 
445. Mrs. 86 
Schomburgk, Sir R. 
313 * 


555. 


Schonherr, Chev.C. 
J. 110 

Schultz, J. F. 102 

Scotland, J. 85 

Scott, A.218. A.M. 
534. Capt. W, G. 
419. F.419. Hon. 
W. H. 532. J. 
645. Lady 332. 
Mr. A. J. 645. 
Mr. J. 333. R.H. 
87. W. 104, 558. 

Serivener, Miss E, 
332 

Seager, Mrs. E. 447 

Seagram, Capt. C. 
419 

Seale, W. 108 
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Searle, E. C. 440 
Seaton, A. 313 
Selby, H. C. 85 
Self, W. H. 420 
Sellers, S. B. 102 
Selwyn, E. J. 315. 
F. 443 
Senior, C. 327. H. 


Q21. J. 534 
Sergison, Mrs. W. 
218. W.551 


Serrell, H. 442 
Sewell, J. 106. W. 
H. 647 
Seymour, Capt. C. 
F. 312. E. 200. 
F. P. 647 
Shadbolt, E, 314 
Shafto, A. D. 313 
Shairp, A. M. 670 
Sharland, A. 647. 
T. M. C. 647 
Sharman, C. 669 
Sharp, E, 222. E.I. 
647. M. 220 
Sharpe, Capt. A. R. 
85. E. 219. Mrs. 
219. T. H. 645. 
W. 313, 533 
Shaw, A.555. H.S. 
646 
Sheath, C. 221 
Sheffield, B, 2923. 
L. E. 87 
Sheldrick, E. 102 
Shelley, Sir P. F. 
200 
Shelton, W. 315 
Shepherd, H.J.109. 
S. A. 88 
Sheppard, A. 666. 
J.G.315. 8,330. 
T. 87 
Sherborn, A. H. 199 
Sheringham, Mrs, 
J, W. 86 
Sherlock, O. E. 668 
Sherman, M. 102. 
Mrs. E. 671 
Sherrat, J. 536 
Sherriff, E. A. 535 
Sherwood, E, J. 331 
Shields, T. 325 
Shilleto, W. 86, 421 
Shillito, C. 315 
Shipton, E. E. 316 
Shirley, H. 558. 
Mrs. E. P. 313 
Shirreff, Mrs. 104 
Short, H. M. 533. 
M. 446 
Shrapnell, W. 222 
Shuard, Mr. 557 


Shuckburgh,H,200. 


J, 532 


Shute, M.555.  M. 
1. 648. §. 221 
Sibbald, J. 316 
Sicklemore, Lt. J. 
C. 419 
Siddons, G. J. 665 
Sidney, J. V. 198 
Silver, F. 314 
Silvester, J. 222 
Simmons,A.W. 332. 
E.R. 648. M.E. 
534 
Simon, J. 421. W. 
F. 104 
Simpson, FE. 108. 
J. 420. S. 446 
Sims, E, 221 
Simson, G. 333 
Sitwell, Capt. W.H. 
85 


Skelton, J. 108 
Skinner, J.420. W. 
554 
Slack, H. 103 
Sladen, C. M. 420. 
E. 445. J. 199. 
M. E., 441 
Slater, C. 200. J. 
420. T. 646 
Sleeman, P. 101. 
R. 313 
Slessor, C. M. 646 
Slight, A. 313 
Slocock, E. 422 
Slous, F. L. 199 
Smallpeice, J. 106 
Smart, Capt. 647. 
G. 422. Mrs. 314 
Smedley, E. A. 534. 
S.C. 421 
Smeedts, C. R. 315 
Smelt, R. 222 
Smidt, W. de 85 
Smillie, W. 85 
Smith,A.556. Capt. 
646. C. M. 422. 
Comm, G. W. 85. 
1D. 220. E. 102, 
221, G46. F. 536. 
F. J. 644. F.O. 
197. G. 666. H. 
535, 536. J. F. 
219. J. 8. 582. 
L. A. 664. M. 
536. M.A.535. 
Major-Gen. J.W. 
85. Major T. C. 
419. MissN.218. 
Mrs. M. T. 533. 
R.663. T. 8.532. 
W. 222, 669 
Smyth,J.86. M.A. 
421. Mrs. A. B. 
420. Mrs. J, 107. 
W, 670 


695 
Smythe, J. A. 88 
Smythies,W. T. 668 
Snape, C. 315 
Snelling, J. 198 
Sneyd, Capt. C. M. 
110. E, 313. M. 
103 
Soames, E. 533 
Soaper, G. 444 
Socket, H. 645 
Solomon,Mr.A. 664 
Somers, B. 328. J. 
P. 197 
Somerset, Col. H. 
419. Lady B, 421 
Somerville,J.S.668. 
M. 105. P. 313 
Sone, J. 218 
Soper, W. 217 
Southern, H. 85 
Southey, M. H. 422 
Souper, P. D. 644 
Spaight, H. D. 535 
Spark, J. F. 442 
Sparkes, J. 422. M. 
88. S. 199 
Sparrow, B. 647 
Spedding, J. 315 
Spence, Capt. C. H. 
532 
Spencer, Earl 419. 
H.198. Hon. Mrs. 
C.F. O. 198 
Spens, C. 422 
Spicer, W. 329 
Spier, W. 110 
Spiller, W. 197 
Spinks, R. 316 
Spode, J. 421 
Spong, J. 557 
Spooner, C, E, 647. 
1, 645 
Spratt, W. 665 
Springet, W. H. 440 
Sproule, T. W. 87 | 
Spry, A. B. 420. J. 
H. 535 
Spurrell, D. 88. R, 
J. 421 
Spurrier, W. 333 
Squire, Mrs. G. 329 
Stace, J. A. 666 
Stacpoole, R.FitzG, 
Due de 330 
Stallwood, N. 217 
Stamps, Capt. P.A, 
102 
Standly, E. 104. J. 
216. P. 422 
Stanford, Mrs. J. 
218 
Stanhope, H. S. 88 
Stansbury, J. F. 313 
Stanton, W. 554 
Staunton, A, 535 








696 


Stavordale, Rt.Hon. 
Steph. Vise. 219 
Stead, Lt. T. F. 670 
Stebbing, E. 106 
Steel, J. B. 197 
Steele, M. C.J.648 
Steer, C. 198 
Stent, B. 199 
Stephens, E. 422. 
Miss 443. R, 88. 
S. 87 
Stephenson, E.442. 
J. 333. Mrs. G.R. 
86 
Steuart, J. 85 
Stevens, C. 332. C. 
A. 646. Major J. 
H. 313. S. 664 
Stevenson, E, 314. 
J.646. M. 331 
Stewart,A.648,670. 
J. 644. K. M. 86 
Stigant, W. 197 
Stikeman, F. B. 422 
Stiles, C. 665 
Still, J. 558 
Stirling, Lt. W. H. 
446. R. 553 
Stisted,MajorH.W. 
312 


Stock, J.555. J.R. 
314 
Stocks, F. 198 
Stockwell, M. A. A. 
536 
Stoddart, W. 313 
Stone, M. 536. S. 
663 
Stooks, E. 200. T. 
443 
Stopford,Mrs.R.314 
Storks, E. 328. Maj. 
H. R. 419 
Storrar, J. 646 
Storry, A. I. 647 
Story, H. A. 87 
Stourton, P. H. 219 
Stovin, Major-Gen. 
Sir F. 419 
stow, W. 533 
Strachan, W. 221 
Stranack, E, 328 
Strangways, J. 330 
Stratford, Lady E. 


446 
Straton, Capt. R.J. 
312 
Stratton, H. 87 
Streatfield, F. 316 
Stretch, J. C. 645 
Stretton, H. 199 
Strickland,H.1. 663 
Struth, E. 646 
Strzelekci, P. E. de 
644 
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Stuart, A. 313. B. 
N.646. J. W.42!. 
Lt.-Col. J. 419 

Stump, S. 669 

Sturge, G. 88. J.88 

Sturt, Dr. J. 87. E. 
H. 646.H. A.107, 
221. Mrs. 198 

Sudbury, J. L. 219 

Suet, M. 646 

Sumner, G. H. 421 

Sutcliffe,MissA.222 

Sutherland, Col. 
446. M. 199 

Sutton, A. 331. A. 
M. 108. Hon. F. 
M. 534. J.M.555. 
Lt.-Col. W. 532. 
Major W. 419 

Swann, C. 328 

Sweetland. S. M. 
198 

Sweetlove,M.A.88 

Swete, C. B. 421 

Swiney, M. 646. 
Mrs. S. 533 

Swinny, Lt. S. 670 

Swinton, Mrs. E. 
G. 533 

Swyney, Capt. 664 

Syer, S. 443 

Sykes, Rear-Adm J. 
85 


Symes, W, 314 
Symonds, H. 88. T. 
E, 421 
Sympson, A. S.C. 
646. R. 333 
Tacey, H. 419 
Tagart, F. 88 
Talbot, Mrs. C. 420 
Tamplin, E. 445 
Tanner, J. 442. Mr. 
443. Mrs. 443 
Tanqueray, Mrs. C. 
198 


Tapp, M. R. 220 
Tasker, H. S. 106. 
J. L. 670 , 
Tatam, W. H. 327 
Tate, F. 314, 645. 

J.327. W. 327 
Tatham, C. J. 104. 
R. R. 645 
Tattersall, J. L.667 
Tattnall, A. 557 
Tause, H. 535 
Tawney, R. 663 
Tayler, J. M. 536 
Taylor, A. 315. C. 
P. 199. E. 107, 
219. F.C. 536. 
H. 88 J. 103. 
J.E. 199. J.R. 
86. Lady 104. 


R. S. 397, 555. 

T.G. 105. W.313 
Tebbitt, F. 552 
Teissier, M. 668 
Templeman, J. 556 
Templer, H. S. 86 
Tennant, W. 669 
Terry, M. 101 
Tetlow, J. R. 326 
Thackeray, J. 553 
Tharp, M. B. 199 
Thesiger, Miss 328 
Thickens, W. 197 
Thirtell, G. 87 
Thistlethwaite, T. 

333 
Thom, Mrs. W. 223 
Thomas, A. 103. C. 


556. Capt. W. 
107. C. E. 422. 
Lt. G. H. 218. M. 


200. 0.665.P.200 
Thompson, A. 109. 
C. 197, 198, 533. 
E. 199. G. 198. 
J. 443. J.C. 535. 
J. H. 536, Lady 
198. R. D. 332. 
R. F. 533. R, 
M.553.W.325,334 
Thomson, G. S. 86. 
T. E. 330 
Thorn, W. 645 
Thornborrow, W. 
536 
Thornhill, C, T.555 
Thornton, B. E. 
218. E.N. 219. 
I, 420 
Thornycroft, J. 421 
Thorpe, B. 666. E. 
C. 645 
Thorold, A. E. 441. 
F. T. 666 
Thring, M. 536 
Thurlow, S. 88 
Thurnall, F. 219 
Thursby, M. M.108. 
M. W. F. 316 
Tibbitts, J. M. 669 
Tidy, M. 331 
Tighe, H. U. 533 
Tilden, F. 421 
Tilt, W. H. G. 534 
Timbrill, E. 105. J. 
C. 105 
Timins, Capt. ‘I. C. 
197 
Tims, M. 220 
Tindal, A. F. 421 
Tindall, R. 422 
Tingey, M. A. 667 
Tinkler, W. A. 197 
Tinson, A. 105 
Tiplady, W. H. 552 


Tipley, E. 645 
Tipper, Mrs. 329 
Toby, H. C, 534 
Tod, G. H. 532. J. 
532, 534 
Todd, J. 421. R. 
E. 334 
Todderick,G. F.442 
Tolderey, W. F. 558 
Tolfrey, S. 87 
Tollemache, Hon. 
A. C. 110, 111. 
Hon. Mrs. F. 198 
Tolvor, G, E. 331 
Tomkins, W. 645 
Tomkyns, Major R. 
644 


Tomlins, E. I. 648 


Tomlinson, Miss 
328 
Toms, Miss S. 330 


Tonna, L. H. J. 420 
Toogood, Mrs. A, 
668 
Toone, Miss 315 
Toswill, C. S, 557 
Totton, F. J. 220 
Toulmin, C. 200. 
C. D. 421 
Towneley, C. 86 
Townsend, K. 105. 
W. 667 
Townshend, W. 200 
Tracey, T. 219 
Tracy, Hon. Mrs. 
C. H. 420 
Trappes, R. 334 
Travers, S. 327 
Travis, T. 535 
Trench, J. 111 
Trenchard, W. 647 
Trevanion, A. 669 
F. P. 669 
Trevor, J. W. 556 
Trimmer, G. 668 
Trodd, J. 442 
Troili,Count P. 199 
Trollope, A. 550 
Trott, T. 421 
Troughton, A. 666. 
S. 222 
Trowbridge, Capt. 
E. N. 644 
Trower, W. J. 419 
Tuck, J.B. 331. T. 
669. W. 330 
Tucker, B. 87. L. 
N. 87. M. A. 536. 
R. P. 420. S.A. 
W. 535 
Tudball, T. 200,645 
Tudor, E. 534. Ma- 
jor W. L. 419 
Tufnell, G. M. 200. 
H. 198 
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‘Tugwell, G. O. 87 
Tunnecliff, M. 557 
Turner, A. U. 558. 
C. 87, 313. Capt. 
J. 316. Capt. P. 
P. 109. Hon. 
Mrs. H. 86. I. 
R. 422, J. 215. 
J.1. 315. L.A. 
645. Miss S. 219. 
W. 533 
Turnley, J. 552 
Turquand, C.F.200 
Turton, T. 558 
Tuson, H. 420 
Twamley, J. 445. 
S. 333 
Twining, E. 331. 
S. H. 648 
Twisleton, C. S. 85. 
E. B. T. 85 
Twopeny, S. 220 
Tylee, M. 442 
Tyler, J. 533 
Tyrrel, F. 647 
Udny, J. S. 327 
Underwood, E. 314. 
J. 197 
Unetu, T. E. 87 
Unwin, S. H. 86 
Urquhart, Capt. J. 
109 
Ussher, E. P. H. 
422. G.N. 335 
Vallack, H. A. 87 
Valpy, C. A. 200 
Vandiest, F. G. 327 
Vansittart, Comm. 
N. 85. Mrs. 645. 
Mrs. W. 645 
Vaughan, H. H. 644 
Vavasour, Hon.Mrs. 
198 
Venables, A. 534. 
T. 312 
Venua, A. 440 
Vere, E. 647 
Verity, E. A. 315 
Verrall, H. 87 
Vickers, V. 87 
Vickery F. 648 
Victor, E. A. 198 
Vigurs, J. 219 
Vincent, C. 220. E. 
E. 441, H. 535. 
J. 108 
Vinning, T. 218 
Vintner, G. 197 
Vipan, J. M. 315 
Vivian, C. G. 200 
Viser, A. 220 
Von Audlau, E.314 
Vowell, C. J. 420 
Waddell, S. E. 647 
Waddington, E.316 
Gent. Mag. Vou. 
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Wade, A. J. 640 
Waggett, T. G. 334 
Wakefield, M. 327 
Wale, C. B. 647 
Walford,R.555. W. 
198 
Walker, G. 220. I. 
536. J. M. 441. 
L. 668. M. A. 
199. Major-Gen. 
E. 218. Mrs. 446. 
Mrs. W. 533. R. 
420. W.197,533. 
W. L. 197 
Wallace, A. 442 
Waller, C. B. 198. 
J. F.440. W.553 
Walling, W. 533 
Wallis, A. A. 315. 
Gen. L. B. 445. 
H. F. 316. J. 555 
Walls, J. 102 
Walmesley, R.J.648 
Walmisley, M. A. 
556 
Walpole, Capt. J. 
85,419. Mrs. C. 
420. R.S. 535 
Walsh, T. H. 105 
Walter, Miss 326 
Walters, S. 86 
Walton, F. P. 326. 
R. 442 
Wambey, S. J. 648 
Wansbrough, E.552 
Wansey, M. 535 
Warburton, B. 330. 
J. A.646. Mrs. 
E. 645 
Ward, E. 552. ~F. 
H. 646. G.1.C. 
669. M.103. Mrs. 
R. 645. Mrs.W. 
R. 645. R. 439. 
T. 87 
Warde, A. 440. E. 
T. 315 
Warden, E.106. M. 
536 


Wardroper 533 
Ware, J. 326 
Warneford, C. 314 
Warner, S. B. 420 
Warren, L. 646. S. 
H. 666 
Warriner, G. 198 
Wase, G. 668 
Washbourn, W. T. 
330 
Wassell, L. 107 
Waterhouse, J. W. 
88. W.H. 88 
Wathen, M. 665 
Watherston, J. 553. 
J. D. 645 
XXX. 


Watkins, R.200, T. 
5 
Watney, A. 535 
Watson, A. B. 645. 
E. 107. H. 200. 
J. 200. J.H. 670. 
L. B. 645. Mrs. 
109. Mrs. R.645. 
P. 665. R. G. 
648. W.C. 199 
Watt, Dr.W.C.447. 
W. C. 670 
Watts, A. M. 103. 
Capt. E. 646. E. 
198 
Waugh, Lt. F. 109 
Way, A. M. 420. 
M. 102, 316 
Wayet, F. 533 
Weatherley, R. 197 
Webb, C. 331. E. 
216. J. 443, 447. 
M.J. 103. W.420 
Webber, C. 216 
Webster, A. M.329. 
J. G. 645 
Weigall, E. 645 
Welby,G. E, dau. of 
220 
Welch, H. 87 
Welchman, S. 445 
Welden, Baroness 
de 536 
Wellesley, MajorW. 
H. G. 644 
Wells, C. 326. E. 
6 


53 

Welsh, L. A. 536. 
Lt.-Gen. J. 200. 
H. 108 

Welstead, F. 220 

Wemyss,Capt.F.218 

Wenhan, S. 445 

West, A. 103, 218. 
A. M. 647. B. 
328. Comm, A. 
G. 200. Comm. 
J. B. 313, 419. 
H. 440. M. 103, 
328. T. D. 440. 
W. D. 315, 316. 
W. J. 106 

Westaway, S. 199 

Westerman, G. H. 
198 

Westmacott, Mrs. 
R. 314 

Weston, J. T. 667 

Wharton, Comm. 
J.F.554. J. A. 
S. 85 

Wheatley, F. 556. 
J. 556 

Wheeler, D. 291. 
E. M. 316 
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Wheelwright, W. 
670 


Whichcord, M. A. 
316 
Whish, Mrs. 420 
Whistler, Capt. G. 
H. 110. M, 222 
Whitbread,G,C,. 334 
Whitby, J. 87 
Whitchurch, P. W. 
648 
White,Capt.T. 646. 
F. T. 534. G. 536. 
G. T. 535. H. K. 
556. J. 552. M. 
554. M. A.J. 86. 
Miss 106. Mrs. 
104.R.106.S.220, 
330. Sir W. 421. 
T. 330. E,. 440. 
W. B. 86 
Whiteburst, C. M. 
534. F. F. 200 
Whitelock, B. 420 
Whitmarsh, W. D. 
333 
Whitmore, C.S. 86 
Whitney, A. J. 536 
Whitworth, E, 443. 
R. H. 316 
Whowell, T. 558 
Whytehead, W. 109 
Wickham, L.W.536 
Wightwick, C. 221. 


M. 106 
Wigson, E. 222. W. 
645 
Wilkes, J. 442 
Wilkins, E. A. 327 
Wilkinson, A. 558. 
A. C. 316. J. 86. 
Lt. B. A. 88. S. 
W. M. 316 
Willcox, C. 197 
Willes, E. 663. Lt. 
G. O. 85 
Willett, J. 333 
Williams, A. L. 536. 
C.315. E. L. 421. 
E. M. 535. H. A. 
102. H. B. 87. J. 
197. J. P. 87. J. 
W. 420. M. 316. 
Major-Gen.SirE. 
K. 532. Major H. 
644. M. M. 316, 
Mrs. B. B. 420. 
Mrs. C. 327. R. 
420. S.S. 105. W. 
H. 535. W.H.M. 
645. W.M.H.197 
Williamson, Capt. 
U.313. S.E. 648 
Willimott, C. 328 
Willington, A. 108 
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Willis, Mrs. 330 

Willmore, B. 645 

Willoughby, Mrs. 
553 

Wills, F. 87. Mr. 
A. 664 

Willyams, H. J.329 

Wilmot, E.199. L. 
A. 312 

Wilson, A. 104. A. 
P. 199. C. 101, 
647. Capt. 671. 
C.H.535. D.647. 
Dr. J. 313. =£E. 
216. F. 557. F. 
C. 326. F.M.446, 
J. 534, 550, 645. 
Lt.-Col. N. 312. 
M. 557. Major J. 
A. 644. Major R. 
G. B. 644. Major 
Y. M. 312. M. 
C. 109. M. E. 
328. Mrs.M.669. 
Mrs. W, 107. S. 
669. T. 326. W. 
332 

Wiltshire, A. 105 

Winbolt, J. H. 664 

Winchilseaand Not- 
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tingham, E. G. 
C’tess of 331 
Windsor, H. T. 669 
Winefield, G. 422 
Wingrove, E.W.536 
Winkworth, Mrs. S. 
420 
Winn, C. I. 648 
Winslow, J. D. 648 
Winstone. J. 556 
Winter, A. L. 420. 
Miss E. 667 
Wintbrop, W. 646 
Wintle, R. 550 
Wise, Capt. C. 313. 
J. A. 420 
Wodehouse, A. 550. 
Capt. 314. Capt. 
G.200. Hon.A.86 
Wolfe, Major G. 
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